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PREFACE 


It was during the academic year 1959-60, when I was 
reading the Vaddaradhane as one of the prescribed texts fcr 
my M.A. Examination—Subordinate Course, Prakrit being 
the Principal one— of Karnatak University, that this classic 
captivated my mind. On the one hand, the material available 
for its critical study was meagre, Dr. A. N. Upadhye's learned 
Introduction to the Brhat-kathakosa being the main authorit- 
ative resource for serious students and other scholars; on the 
other, its religio-ethical contents, a part of social life, i.e., 
of the monks and the laity in the main, reflected therein, a 
considerable part of its literary style and some of its linguistic 
peculiarities often brought to my mind similar factors in some 
of the Jaina canonical, exegetical and other narrative works in 
Prakrit; and, thus, these facts roused in me an ardent desire 
to undertake a thorough study of this work, Afterwards, too, 
my mind kept on ruminating over such an enterprise for some 
time, and it was only by the beginning of 1962 that I could 
apply myself to this Study seriously. 


I now offer my salutations to the author of the 
Vaddaradhane, some so far unknown (Digambara) Jaina 
scholar—a monk in all probability, who left behind, about 
more than a thousand years ago, a valuable legacy to Indian 
literature in general and to Kannada literature in particular, 
which fascinated and inspired me to embark on this research. 
Next I acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. D. L. Narasimha- 
char, whose edition (1959) I have used as the basis of this 
Study. This eminent Text critic, however, did not live 
long enough to see this Study. 

Words are inadequate to record here my deep sense of 
gratitude to Prof. Dr. R. C. Hiremath, Professor and Head, 
Institute of Kannada Studies, Karnatak University, Dharwad, 
who properly guided me throughout this Study. But for 
his interest in the research into problems concerning the 


xi 
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Vaddaradhane, and his hearty sympathy, I could not have 
presented this Study in the form and spirit in which it appears 
today. 


I also owe a great debt of gratitude to my revered teacher, 
Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Dean, Faculty of Arts, Shivaji Univer- 
sity, Kolhapur, who showed similar interest in my pursuit of 
this Study, encouraged me with help and advice in respect of 
some knotty points, and provided me with some rare Prakrit 
texts from his rich personal library. Unfortunatey this savant 
was suddenly snatched away from us, and was denied the 
pleasure of seeing this Study in print. 


Moreover, I am grateful to the Bombay University 
Library for lending me several rare books, to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for allowing me to use 
some manuscripts from its large stock, and to the Karnatak 
College Central Library and Karnatak University Library for 
extending to me cooperation and help whenever required. 


Besides I must thank Professor A. Menezes, Karnatak 
University, for vetting this Study from the point of view of 
diction. 


Lastly, I must add that, except for the Appendix and the 
Indexes, this book forms essentially my Doctoral Thesis 
accepted by the Karnatak University in September 1969, to 
which I am thankful for undertaking its publication. My 
thanks are also due to the Director, Shri C. S. Kanavi, the 
Dy. Director, Shri S. B. Nayak, Extension Service and Pub- 
lications, Karnatak University, for seeing this book through 
the Press, and, to M/s Wesley Press, Mysore, for neatly 
printing it. 


Dharwad B. K. KuHaADABADI 
10-4-1979 
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1. TEXTUAL AND CRITICAL SOURCES 


Textual Sources 


As early as 1883 the Vaddaradhane, a Kannada classic in prose, 
was first known to scholars as Upasarga-kévaligala Kathe of 
Ravakotyacarya through K. B. Pathak and J. F. Fleet. While 
explaining the meaning of the term paftcamahasabda in the Torgal 
inscription, Pathak refers to the author by name and guotes a 
passage from his work: Revakotyacarya thus describes the royal 
procession: *peiidavasada . . . pamcamahasabdamgalum . . . iratei- 
dai.  Similary, while explaining the meaning of the term nifidhi, 
Fleet quotes from the same work a passage, as obtained from 
Pathak (mentioned as being from Upasarga-kevaligala Kathe): 
"rsisamudayamellaim . . . nisidigeyaneydidagal'? Neither of these 
scholars, however, mention the MS. of the work from which these 
two passages were taken. 


Then in 1931, Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, on the basis of a 
single MS. of this work, found in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
and bearing No. K. 415, edited and published three stories entitled 
Sukumara Svamiya Kathe, Bhadrabahu Bhatarara Kathe and 
Vidyuccoranemba Risiya Kathe in the Karnataka Sahitya 
Parisatpatrike, with an introductory note under Ravakotyacaryas. 


Eight years after, i.e., in 1939, when another MS. of the same 
work was available from Moodabidri, he republished the Story 


1 (i) AnOld-Canarese Inscription at Torgal, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, 
. 95-96. 

(i) The passage quoted is from the Story of Vidyuccora, Vaddaradhane 
(Vadd.), Mysore 1959, p. 133.17-25. 

(iii) The present Study is based on the edition of the Vaddaradhane 
noted just above and all references to this work in the Introduc- 
tion and the Study to follow it will be to this edition alone. 
The figures that come after the page number refer to the lines 
on the page. 

3 (š) Nisidhi and gudda, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 99. 
(Gi) The passage quoted is from the Story of Bhadrabihu, Vadd., 
. 90. 18-19. 
= Kargdjaka Sahitya Parisatpatrike (KSPP), Vol. XVI-3: Introductory 


note, pp. 173-180 and Stories, pp. 181-231. 
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of Sukumara Svimi in the same journal The author of the 
work was then said to be Sivakotyacarya? Afterwards, when 
four more MSS.—three from Sri Padmarajayya of Saligram and 
one from the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana at Arrah (Bihar) —were 
available, the learned Professor decided upon “Vaddaradhane' as. 
its title and, after noting some corrections in the first story, viz., 
about Sukumara Svami®, that had already been published twice, 
edited all the remaining eighteen stories in the subsequent num- 
bers of the same journal: KSPP Vol. XXV-3, pp. 27-44 (Story 2); 
Ibid. XXV-4, pp. 45-66 (Stories 3-5); Ibid. XXVI-1, pp. 67-88 
(Story 6); Ibid. XXVI-2, pp. 89-108 (Stories 7-10); Ibid. XXVII- 
1, pp. 109-128 (Stories 11-13 and a page of 14); Ibid. XXVII-2, 
pp. 129-152 (Story 14 complete); Ibid. XXVIII-1, pp, 153-160 
(Story 15); and Ibid. XXVIII-2-3, pp. 161-184 (Stories 16-19). 
Later, in 1947, in the Same KSPP Vol. XXXII-3-4, pp. 1-31 
(1-26/5), he reedited the first story, the corrections of which 
were noted in XXV-2, pp. i-viii. 

By the time some of these stories were edited on the basis of 
the six MSS. noted above, Dr. A. N. Upadhye found another MS. 
at the Jaina Matha of Sri Laksmisena Bhattaraka, Kolhapur’. 
Prof. Narasimhachar got the first twenty-five leaves of this MS. 
through Dr. Upadhye and used them in finally editing only the 
first story noted above. Then, in 1949, all these 19 stories, edited 
by Prof. Narasimhachar, were published by the Kannada Sahitya 
Parisattu, Bangalore, in book form and entitled Vaddaradhane, 
with a preface by the editor. Thus, the editor constituted the 
text of this published work using, in the main, six MSS. which he 
divides into two groups calling them (1) ka, kha, ga and (2) gha, 
ca, cha. He calls the Kolhapur MS. ja. The first group represents 
the older manuscript tradition and is generally more acceptable. 
ja falls in the second group, and hence has not been used from the 
second story onwards*. 


* KSPP, Vol. XXIV-4, pp. 1-26. 

5 Ibid., Intro., pp. i-iii. 

* Ibid., Vol. XXV-2, Intro., pp. i-v, Corrections, PP. i-viii. 

? Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa (of Harisena), Ed. Dr. Upadhye, Singhi Jaina 

Series No. 17, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay 1943, p. 64. 
8 (i) Editor's Preface, 1949 edition. 
(ii) The editor gives a few more details about the MSS. and their tradi- 

tion etc. in his Kannada Graritha Samipadane, Kannada Kavi 
Kavyamüle No. 152, Mysore 1964, pp. 95, 119, 155-159, 193 etc. 
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About ten years after the publication of the Kannada Sahitya 
Parisattu edition of the Vaddaradhane, in 1959, its reprint appeared 
in a better form, as No. 65 of the Kannada Kavi Kavyamile, 
published by the Sarada Mandira, Mysore’. 


Besides the text of this classic, some popular editions, based 
on the same text and containing summaries of the nineteen stories 
in modern Kannada, have been published. The following two 
are worth noting: (1) Vaddaradhaneya Kategalu, by B. Shankar 
Bhatt, pub. H. A. P. Binnani, Mangalore 1958, which contains 
short summaries of the stories. (2) Vaddaradhaneya Kategalu, by 
Prof. K. Nagendrappa, with a foreword by Prof. D. Javaregouda, 
pub. Sarasa Sahitya Prakasana, Mysore 1963. Here, the stories 
are summarised and presented in a better form. Prof. R. S. 
Mugali notes a similar book named Vaddaradhaneya Kategalu 
by B. Mahabaleshwara Sharma: Kannada Sahitya Caritre, Usa 
Szhityamale, Mysore 1953, p. 448 (Index 3, No. 79 A).  More- 
over, under the topic “Jainara Kategalu’, some eleven stories from 
this classic have been summarised or retold in modern Kannada 
by G. P. Rajaratnam in various numbers of the Sud/iz, a Kannada 
Weekly, Bangalore. All these eleven stories are enumerated in 
its issue of 17th September, 1967, prior to which date they were 
published in a series. 


Critical Sources 


The following are the critical sources regarding the Vaddara- 
dhane. A few of them have been noted above, and the rest will 
be noted in relevant, contexts in this Introduction as well as in 
the study of the different aspects of the work to follow: 


Pathak: An Old-Canarese Inscription at Torgal, Indian Anti- 
guary, Vol. XII, pp. 95-96. Fleet: Nigidhi and gudda, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 99. R. Narasimhachar: Revakotyacarya, 
Kavicarite Y, Kannada Sahitya Parisattu, Bangalore, 1961 ed., 
p. 313 and Appendix II, p. 55. tProf. D. L. Narasimhachar: 
KSPP Vol. XVI-3, Révakotyacarya, pp. 173-180; Ibid. XXIV-4, 
Intro., pp. i-iii; Ibid. XXV-2, Intro., pp. i-v; Preface to Vadda- 


® There is also found another reprint of 1955, published by the Sarada 
Mandira, Mysore itself, which, however, has not been mentioned in this. 

1 Dr. Upadhye has noted several of these, almost all the then available 
sources, along with the textual ones in his Intro. to Brhat-kathdkosa, p. 64, 
fn. 3. 
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rüdhane, 1949 edition: his Introduction containing all critical 
matter regarding this work, as proposed in this preface (p. ix), 
however, has not come out so far; Introduction to Sukumara Carit- 
tam of Santinatha, Shivamogga 1954; Sabdavihara, Mysore 1956, 
pp. 17-18, 24-33 and 36-47; and Kannada Gramtha Sampadane, 
Mysore 1963, pp. 134-135, 184 etc. M. G. Pai: Müru Upanyasa- 
galu, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 1940, Lecture III, 
pp. 111-122; and Karnatakakke Jainadharmada Agamana, KSPP 
Vol. XXVI-2, pp. 125-144. S. Shrikantha Shastri: Sources of 
Karnatak History, Vol. I, Mysore University 1940, Intro. p. xx. 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye: Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, Bombay 1943, 
The Vaddaradhane in Old-Kannada prose, pp. 63-72; and the 
Kannada translation, by Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, of this excel- 
lent and an admirable critique appeared in the Prabuddha Karna- 
taka, Vol. XXIV-2, pp. 93-109. Prof. R. Y. Dharwadkar: Kan- 
nada Bhasagastra, Dharwar 1962, p. 296. Prof. R. S. Mugali: 
Kannada Sahitya Caritre, pp. 63-76. Sri: Pürvada Halagannada 
mattu Tamilu, KSPP Vol. XXVII-1, pp. 46-59. Prof. S. S. 
Malwad: Life as.depicted in Vaddaradhane, Summaries of Papers, 
All India Oriental Conference, Lucknow 1951, pp. 188-189. 
M.-G. Venkatesaiya: Behaviour of Infinitive Morphemes in Old 
Kannada, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XLII-1, pp. 1-4. 
Prof. C. R. Sankaran: Some Problems in Kannada Linguistics, 
Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 1954, p. 31. Dr G. S. Gai: 
Pronouns in Vaddaradhane, Indian Linguistics, Vol. XVI, pp. 
250-251. T. V. Venkatachala Shastri: Vaddardhancya Desi, 
Süaünopüsaka, Suvarna Prakasana, Mysore 1960, pp. 158-167. 
Hampa Nagarajayya: Vaddaradhaneya Vaisistya, Sanmati, 
VIII-11-12. K. K. Gouda: Vaddaradhaneya Vaisistyagalu, Pra- 
buddha Karnataka, XLVIII-2; and Descriptive Grammar of 
Vaddaradhane, Ph.D. Thesis, accepted by the Annamalai Univer- 
sity. It presents a pure modern descriptive treatment. It has 
two parts. Part I: Phonology and Morphology. Part II: Index 
Verborum. It is not yet published. I thank Dr. Gouda for a 
copy of the synopsis of his thesis. 
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2. TITLE, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


Jaina poets, like Siddharsi!, generally mention in their Praga- 
stis!? (appendices to their poems) not only the names of their 
teachers but also their geneology. "This is, of course, in addition 
to the information about themselves and their works. The Kan- 
nada Jaina poets, too, have, generally, followed this laudable 
tradition. Early literary poets, like Pampa, Ponna, Ranna and 
Camundaraya give, in the introductory and closing parts of their 
works, varied types of information about themselves, their works, 
the time and place of composition etc?. Some poets have refer- 
ences to others, who are almost otherwise unknown and whose 
works have been almost extinct. For example, we can know 
something about Asaga and the nature of his Kannada work or 
works through Ponna, Nayasena, Durgasimha etc". But the 
author of the so-called (or entitled) Vaddaradhane, one of the most 
valuable Jaina works in Old Kannada, disappoints us by not adding 
any Prasasti, nor mentioning anything about himself or even about 
the title of the work, nor being mentioned by any contemporary 
or later author. Hence the title, authorship and date of this 
work have been hard nuts for scholars to crack. 


Title 


In 1883, Fleet noted the title of this work, known from Pathak 
as Upasarga-kevaligala Kathe. The Kolhapur MS., which Dr. 
Upadhye found, had almost the same designation on its wooden 
board. Dr. Upadhye observed in this regard, "The designation 


11 Vide M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, Calcutta Uni- 
versity 1933, pp. 526-27. 

12 Acarya Jina Vijaya Muni classifies the Jaina Prasastis into two: 
(1) Grantha-prasastis: ‘Those added by the authors themselves. (2) Pustaka- 
prasastis: Those added by pious men and women who had important works 
copied by professional scribes or by independent pious copyists. Both these 
kinds of Jaina Prasastis supply valuable information of varied type and length. 
Vide Intro. to Jaina Pustaka Prasasti Sangraha, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 
18, Bombay 1943, p. 3. 

13 Among these literary figures, Ponna, however, is silent about the date. 

M (i) Kavicarite I, p. 22. 

(ii) Vide also Ibid., Appendix II, p. 29. 
35 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 99. 
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of the MS. described in Old Kannada characters on the board, 
namely, Upasarga-kevali Kathe, appears to be just a convenient, 
and conjectural label written possibly by the library manager, 
perhaps after readingafew openinglines. No such name is found 
in the MS. itself18, Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, while editing the 
stories in this work with the help of the six MSS., decided upon 
Vaddaradhane as its title amongst the following four forms 
obtained in the colophon of their text: Vaddaradhanam, Vodda- 
radhane, Oddaradhane and Vaddárádhane". Since then the collec- 
tion of these nineteen stories in Old Kannada has been known by 
this title. Dr. Upadhye's observations on this point proved to 
be definitive : “The title Vaddaradhane for these Kannada stories 
has come to stay; it has been made sufficiently popular by their 
editor as well as by subsequent writers; and without any hesitation 
the writers of the Moodabidri and Kolhapur MSS. use this title 
for their copies. To be more accurate, there is no evidence to 
say what name the author of the Kannada work gave to his collec- 
tion of these nineteen stories : in my opinion, this name has not 
come down to us. "This point will be clear from the colophon of 
the Kannada text, as distinguished from the colophons of the 
MSS., which might be presented thus: 


I pelda pattombattu kathegal [1] ^ Sivakotyacaryar példa 
Vaddaradhaneya kavacavu maigalaiy maha sri | 


"This is the reading of the Moodabidri MS., with which the Kolha- 
pur MS. has some differences, the important one being Vaddara- 
dhaneya. The meaning, however, is practically the same. 'The 
free rendering would be: 'Here or thus are narrated nineteen 
tales. Thus ends (auspiciously expressed by the words manig- 
lar maha sri) the (section) Kavaca belonging to Vaddaradhana 
of Sivakotyacarya'. Kavaca, in Indian literature, usually indicates 
a class of texts containing hymns or mantras, associated with 
some deity, whose regular recitations, on account of their miracu- 
lous power, are said to protect a devotee from all dangers, just as 
a coat of armour will protect a soldier. “This type is not quite 
popular with Jaina authors; if composed at all, it can be associated 
legitimately only with Sasanadevatas such as Jvalamalini, Padma- 


16 Intro. to Brhat-kathdkosa, p. 64. 
1 KSPP, Vol. XXV-2, Intro., pp. i-v. 
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vati, etc.; and we have at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, a MS., 
No. 575 of 1895-98, which contains Sri Padmüvati-kavaca 
comprising a few propitiatory verses soliciting protection. The 
Kavaca-section associated with Aradhana texts is altogether diffe- 
rent. It-consists in an exhortation, accompanied by illustrative 
tales of religious martyrs, addressed to an Aradhaka in the evening 
of his life, to give him sufficient courage to face the different 
Parisahas. Like an armour, it serves the purpose of spiritual 
protection. The Bhasya on the Jztakalpasütram contains a 
Kavaca-dvara (gahds 476-90), and there are available independent 
MSS. of Kavaca-deüra (No. 579 of 1895-98 in the B.O.R.I., 
Poona) often included in the Prakiruaka texts of the Jaina canon. 
The Kavaca attributed to Sivakotyacarya in the above colophon 
is definitely a section (gahas 1509-1682) of that name from his 
Bhagavati Aradhana, and it contains religious instruction as a 
protection against the Parisahas etc. The Prakrit gathas quoted 
at the opening of the stories are drawn from this section, and they 
represent a solid bulk of illustrative gathas. Sricandra adds a 
sentence: ‘kavacahiyaro’ yan’ immediately after the Story of Vrsa- 
bhasena: that explains, to a certain extent, why the Kavaca-section 
ends with these nineteen stories. This further shows that Vadda- 
rüdane, or Vaddaradhana (in Prakrit), is only another name of the 
Bhagavati Aradhana of Sivakoti. ‘The etymological interpreta- 
tion of this additional name has been already subjected to a good 
deal of speculation. ‘The two roots vrdh and brh look like doublets 
showing dialectical variations, and they lie undoubtedly at the 
basis of the Prakrit word vadda, big or great. Its etymological 
derivation is attended with some difficulty; so Prakritists have 
included it in the list of desi words. At any rate, Vaddaradhana 
means a big Aradhand@; and as shown above, Bha. A. is a pretty . 
big work among the Aradhana texts so far known. So it looks 
quite reasonable that the Bha. A., in order to be distinguished 
from later and smaller Aradhandi texts, came to be called by the 
names Milaradhana and Vaddaradhana. The colophon that 
concludes the Kavaca, therefore, refers to Bha. A. and its author 
Sivakoti; and it has nothing to say either about the title of the 
Kannada stories or about their author”. 


13 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 67-69. 
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On the whole, Dr. Upadhye in the above passage rightly judges 
that ‘Vaddaradhane’ is not the name or title of the collection of 
these nineteen stories, but stands for the B/iagavati Aradhana of 
Sivakotyacarya,” an important and highly esteemed Prakrit text 
belonging to the Pro-canon of the Digambaras. Moreover, there 
appears to be an other side to it, namely, the spurious nature of 
the colophon of the text itself from which the writers of some of 
the MSS. and the editor, Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, have pick- 
ed up the title Vaddaradhane for the collection of these nineteen 
stories. ‘This doubt is very well supported by internal evidence, 
namely, the author's way of referring to Sivakotyicarya's work 
several times in the body of the text: 


The author of the collection of these nineteen stories refers. 
twice to the Aradhand as a Carana-grantha in two stories, St. Nos. 
1 and 14 (Vadd., p. 6.7 and p. 151.23 respectively). He also. 
refers to the Arādhanā alone several times: in St. No. 6, and in 
St. No. 14 (Vadd., p. 83.2, 3 and 7 and p. 142.12 and 13 respect- 
ively). This is obviously the work of Sivakotyacarya, which is. 
later known as the Bhagavati Aradhana (Bh. A) or Mülaradhana. 
Sivakotyacarya himself calls this work of his Aradhana (Bh. A. 
gaha No. 2166)". Nowhere, in the whole range of the text of 
these nineteen Kannada stories, does the author refer to this work 


19 (i) There are two editions of this work: (1) Bhagavati Aradhana, The 
Anantakirti Digambara Jaina Granthamili No. 8, Bombay Sarh. 
1898; it contains Hindi translation of the text, an Introduction 
and an index of the gahas. (2) Mūlārādhanā, Sri Santisagara 
Granthamala No. 13, Sholapur 1935; it contains the Sanskrit 
Commentaries of Aparijita and Asüdhara, the metrical paraphrase 
of Amitagati and Hindi translation. 
(Gi) All my references to the Bhagavati Aradhana will be to the Sholapur 
edition alone. 


20 (i) Dr. Upadhye notes this in the passage quoted above. 
(ü) The Kannada-prantiya Tadapatriya-granthasiici, edited by Pt. K. 
Bhujabali Shastri, Bharatiya Jrianapitha, Kashi 1948, notes three 
Kannada MSS. with Vadddarddhane as their title: No. 36/309 
(p. 161), No. 37/309 (p. 162) and No. 15/65 (p. 236). Only No. 
37/309 is complete and it has been used by Prof. Narasimhachar, 
who calls it kha. : 
21 More details on this point are found in Dr. Upadhye's Intro.to Brhat- 
kathakosa, p. 52 and in Part I, Chs. 1 and 2 of the present Study. 
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of Sivakotyacarya by the name Vaddaradhana, or by any other 
one but Aradhana (Aradhane) as noted above. This means that, 
during the author's time, Sivakotyacarya's work was known by the 
title Aradhana only, just as Vattakera's work was known, at the 
same time, as Acira—(which later came to be called Milacara)— 
to which also he refers along with the Aradhana (Vadd., p. 6.7 
and p. 151.23). Camundaraya also, in his Cdowndaraya Purana, 
refers to Sivakotyacürya's work as Aradhana?. Harisena, too,. 
says that the Kathükoía composed by him is Aradhanoddhrta 
(Pragasti, verse 8), which means that the stories in his collection 
are chosen from the Aradhand, the work of Sivakotyacarya. "Thus, 
just as, in the days of Harisena (931-32 A.D.) and Camundaraya 
(978 A.p.), Sivakotyacarya's work was known by the name Ara- 
dhana, similarly in the days of the author of the collection of these 
nineteen stories, it was known as Aridhand only, as his several 
references to the same in the body of the text clearly show. In. 
these circumstances, how could he, in the colophon of the text,. 
mention Vaddaradhane as the work of Sivakotyacarya? Hence 
the colophon of the text (as found in the Moodabidri (kha) and the 
Kolhapur (ja) MSS. and also in the gha MS.)“, does not appear 
to have come down to us from the author's pen. Itseems to be a 
later addition by somebody, at a time when Sivakotyacarya's. 
Aradhana was called Vaddaradhane (in Kannada) or Vaddarahana 
(in Prakrit), just to indicate that here are narrated nineteen stories- 
with an allusion to which the Kavaca Adhikara in the Vaddara- 
dhana of Sivakotyacarya ends. 

But the editor, Prof. Narasimhachar, has not accepted the 
readings of the kha and gha MSS., in which the colophon of the 
text also refers to Kavaca and Kavaca Adhikara respectively. The 
meaning of the colophon as accepted by the editor (Vadd., p. 194. 
11-13) would be: These are the nineteen stories narrated by Siva- 
kotyacarya. Thus ends Vaddaradhane. Owing to the absence of 


22 (i) Caombndaraya ` Puraya, Karnataka Sühitya Parisattu, Bangalore: 
1928, p. 24. 5 
(ii) This is obviously Sivakotyacarya's work as the context clearly indi- 
: cates. Moreover Cimundariya, like the author of the collection 
of these 19 stories, refers to Vattakera’s work as Acara: Op. 
cit., p. 7. = —5 
23 As noted by Dr. Upadhye in the passage quo above. 
34 As noted by the editor, along with kha: Vadd. p. 194. fn. 15. 
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reference to Kavaca or Kavaca Adhikara here, there is no need to 
bring into the picture Sivakotyacarya's Aradhand in the interpre- 
‘tation of its meaning. Hence, here, Vaddaradhane would mean 
the title of the collection of these nineteen stories. "This title 
could be used here either to signify the name of the work on the 
.gühàs of which these stories are based or to signify the great or 
big Aradhana— Aradhana consists in firm and successful accomp- 
lishment of Jaina ascetic ideals, namely, Faith, Knowledge, Con- 
duct and Penance’, —which are followed by the heroes and 
several other characters of the stories. In the first case, the author 
would be adopting the title of Sivakotyicarya's work; and, as seen 
above, in the author's time it was not Vaddaradhane (Kan.) or 
Vaddirahana (Pkt.) but Aradhand. In the second case, Aridhana, 
in the above noted sense, has been generally known in Jainism in 
its unqualified form, i.e., Aradhana and never as Brahadaradhana 
(Skt) or Vaddarahana (Pkt). Hence, Vaddaradhane, with 
this significance too, is an improbable title. ‘Thus the colophon, 
-as accepted by the editor, cannot be genuine. Therefore, the 
colophon of the text of the collection of these nineteen stories, as 
obtained in the available MSS., has not come down to us from 
‘the author's pen. The differences in the nature and readings 
-of the colophon in the various MSS. may be explained as follows: 
Formerly, there was no colophon at the end of the text of the 
collection of these nineteen stories. Later, somebody added one, 
like that found in the MSS. kha, gha and also ja. Further, technical 
terms like kavaca or kavacamenibadhikaravu might have been 
dropped by scribes, who are also responsible for different readings 
-of some of the words in the colophon noted by the editor at the 
foot of Vadd., p. 194. 


; Thus ‘Vaddārādhane’ is not the title of the collection of these 
nineteen stories in Old Kannada. It has not, unfortunately, come 
‘down to us from the author. There are, so far, no means to 
-explain how and why it did not come down to us. If at all the 
author, of such eminence as the composer or narrator of these 
nineteen excellent stories, had any significant title in his mind, 


*5 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 47. 
z x Sivakotyacarya, however, in the course of his expounding the fruit of 
Aradhani divides it into three kinds: Utkrsta, Madhyama and Zaghanya : Bh. A., 
Phala Adhikāra, Nos. 1924-1965. 
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and had given it to them, it could be, Aradhana Kavaca Kathakosa: 
Treasure of Stories based onthe Kavaca chapter in the Aradhana 
(i.e., Bhagavati Aradhana), or Treasure of Stories which act as 
Kavaca (Religious armour) during Aradhana. 

As seen above, though Vaddaradhane is not the title of the 
collection of these nineteen stories in Old Kannada, the editor, 
Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, made it popular by choosing the same 
in 1940 (KSPP, XXV-2, pp. i-v); and the subsequent writers 
accepted it and have been using it to this day. It is now very 
difficult to wean all scholars and readers from this title. It is, 
perhaps, with this practical point of view that Dr. Upadhye re- 
marked: “The title Vaddaradhane for these Kannada stories has 
come to stay’.: (Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 67). And with this 
very view, this work will be called by the title Vaddaradhane from 
the next section (i.e., 3) onwards in the Introduction and in the 
Study to follow. 


Authorship 


It was Pathak who first suggested Revakótyácarya as the author 
of this collection”. R. Narasimhachar accepted the same in his 
Kavicarite®, When Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar published three 
stories from this work on the basis of only one MS., he gave its 
author as Ravakatyacarya?. But, when another MS. was available, 
he said the author was Sivakotyacarya?. Dr. Upadhye, rightly, did 
not accept Sivakótyacárya as the author of this work. His observa- 
tions regarding the authorship of the same are as follows: “Pathak 
gave currency to the name Revakotyacarya following the reading 
of MS. L (i.e, Kolhapur MS.) It is an improbable name so far 
as Jaina authors are concerned; there is every possibility that 
the Old Kannada si from the exemplar has been wrongly copied 
as re in MS. L; and now other MSS., which read SivakGtyacarya, 
have come to light. In the light of the explanation given by me 
above, it is plain that the colophon mentions Sivakoti as theauthor 
of Vaddaradhana whose verses form the basis of the Kannada 
stories. ` We may call the Kannada work by the name Vaddara- 


2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 96. 

28 Kravicarite, I, p. 313. 

2° KSPP, Vol. XVI-3, Intro., pP. 173-180. 
30 Ibid., Vol. XXIV-2, Intro., pp. i-iii. 
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dhana following the MSS. of Moodabidri and Kolhapur, but we 
have no evidence to attribute the authorship of the Kannada 
stories to Sivakoti. To conclude, we can call these stories by the 
name Vaddaradhane, but we do not know who the author was”, 


The problem of the authorship of the collection of these nine- 
teen Kannada stories is inseparably entwined with that of its title. 
The name Sivakótyacürya appears only in the colophon of the 
text, and the same is adopted by the writers of some of the MSS. 
as wellas by Prof. Narasimhachar, the editor. But as the above 
discussion, under Title, on the whole discloses, Vaddaradhane 
stands for the Aradhand, the author of which is Sivakotyacirya. 
Moreover, the colophon itself has not come down to us from the 
author's pen. It isa later addition. Hence the question of attri- 
buting the authorship of the collection to Sivakotyacarya does not 
arise. Besides, no reference to Sivakoti, or Sivakotyacarya, as the: 
author or narrator of these Kannada stories is found anywhere so 
far. Therefore, Sivakotyacürya is not the author of the so-called 
Vaddaradhane; and we have no means to say who its author was. 


Though we have no knowledge of who the author was, it is. 
possible to know something about him through internal 
evidence found in the body of the text itself: The fact of the author 
selecting the nineteen verses (Nos. 1539-1557) from the Kavaca 
Chapter in the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section of the Bhagavatt 
Aradhana for the narration of these stories, his aim as implied in 
his pious hope expressed in the closing passage of each story (except 
story No. 1, where such passage stands as the last but one), the 
width and depth of the Jaina philosophical and dogmatical details 
presented in the whole length of the text, the instructing and edify- 
ing tone of the sermons and some of the sub-tales, anecdotes and 
episodes intended for the laity, and the bewildering range of his. 
acquaintance with Sanskrit and Prakrit (including Apabhrarnsa) 
works of his predecessors as reflected in the numerous quotations** 


—all these together go to indicate that the author is rather a Jaina 
monk than an erudite householder. 


31 Intro. to Brhat-kathahosa, p. 69. 


32 Details, about these points are presented in Part I, Chs. 1, 2 and 3 of the 
present Study. 


9? A detailed study of Quotations is presented here in Part IIT, Ch. 2. 
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Further, the author's references, to the four Anuyogas (exposi- 
tions), namely, Prathaméanuyoga, Carananuyoga, Karananuyoga 
and Dravyinuyoga more than once (Vadda., P. 6 and p. 103) his 
specific mention of ancient works like Acara (Vadd., p. 6.6-7 and 
p. 151.23), Aradhana (Vadd., p. 6.7 and p. 151.23) and Triloka- 
prajitapti (Vadd., p. 28.9), and the clear enumeration of the sixteen 
Kalpas (Vadd., p. 97.25-27) etc. undoubtedly mark him out as a 
Digambara. 

Moreover, this Digambara Jaina monk appears to be a 


versatile genius with a liberal outlook, like Jinasena and 
Somadeva.*4 


Date 


. We do not know, as seen above, who the author of the so-called 
Vaddaradhane was; nor has he mentioned anything regarding its 
date anywhere in it. Moreover, neither this work nor its author 
is found mentioned by any contemporary or subsequent author. 
"These circumstances have given rise to a few speculations regard- 
ing the date of this work. 


Pathak's statement, 'I will now quote a passage from a Jaina 
‘scholar who lived in times when the expression pa'icamahasabda 
was still in use in a living language. Revakotyacarya thus des- 
cribes a royal procession . . .'?* implied that this work belongs to 
the time round about the date of the Torgal inscription, which is 
1188 A.D. "Then R. Narasimhachar followed Pathak and put it in 
1180 a.p.** S. Shrikantha Shastri straightway proposed c. 700 a.p. 
as its probable date”. Then Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, on the 
ground of some lexical and grammatical considerations, assigned 
it to 940 A.D., or even to the early part of the 10th cent. A.p.38 
M. G. Pai, advancing several arguments, came to the conclusion 
that this work belongs to the period not later than the 6th cent. 
A.D.” Dr. Upadhye considered all these views and, not accepting 


% This point is discussed at length in Part III, Ch. 2 of the present Study 
under ‘Quotations in the Vaddaradhane and its Author'. 

35 Indian Antiguary, Vol. XII, pp. 95-96. 

36 Kavicarite I, p. 313. 2 

37 Sources of Karnatak History, Vol. I, Intro., p. XX. 


ss KSPP XVI-3, p. 178. 
29 Müru Upanyasagalu, Lect. III, pp. 111-122. 
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some of Pai's arguments and making a thorough approach to the 
problem, assigned it to the 11th cent. a.p. Later, Prof. Mugali, 
after considering the views of some of the scholars noted above, 
upheld the date proposed by Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar", 


Now some points accruing from the present Study would as 
well help to suggest tentatively the date of the collection of these 
nineteen stories: 

(a) The author of this work refers several times, as noted 
above, under ‘Title’, to Sivakotyacarya's work as Aradhana. 
Harisena says that the stories in his Treasure (i.e., Brhat- 
kathakosa, 931-32 A.D.) have been chosen from Zradhana", i.c., 
Bhagavati Aradhaná of Sivakotyacarya. Camundaraya, too, refers. 
to Sivakotyacarya's work as Aradhana in his Cavuridaraya Purana 
(978 A.D.)?. Aparajita (who flourished between 8th and 10th cent. 
A.D. also calls his commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana, 
Aradhana-tika and also Srivijayodaya. Thus the collection of 
these Kannada stories was composed at a time when Sivakot- 
yacarya’s work was known by the name Aradhana and not Vadda- 
radhana, or Vaddarahana. From what time onwards Sivako- 
tyacarya's work was called Vaddaradhana or Vaddarahana, we 
have no evidence. But we have evidence, in the Cavuridaráya 
Purana, that it was known as Aradhand at the latest and exactly 
up to 978 A.D., the date of the Cdvumdaraya Purana (b) The text 
of the collection of these stories is replete with references to 
various Jaina technical terms like Dasavidha-dharma (the ten-fold 
dharma), Paricamahivurata (the five great vows), Dvadasavidha 
Sravaka-dharma (the twelve-fold code of conduct for the pious 
householder), Caturvidha Sravaka-dharma (the four-fold code of 
conduct for the pious householder) and several other dogmas 
and particulars regarding the philosophical, ethical and other 
aspects of Jainism; but nowhere in the text does the author refer 
to the Astamiilaguna of the Sravaka (eight basicvirtues of the pious 


40 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 69-72, 
41 (i) Kannada Sahitya Caritre, p. 67. 

(i) Prof. Mugali also notes here (p. 66) the date of this work proposed 
by Prof. K. G. Kundanagar, i.e., 850 A.D. He, however, does not. 
refer to the source of his information. 

43 Brhat-kathakosa, Prasasti, 8. 
43 Cávumdaráya Purana, p. 24. 
“4 Intro. to Brhat-kathdkosa, p. 56. 
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householder), though he mentions the sinfulness of consuming 
madhu (honey), madya (wine), marisa (meat) and aydu palmarada 
pangal (five milky fruits), along with some vows and some other 
articles from which abstention is advised (Vadd., p. 126.13-21). 
He also mentions the meritoriousness of refraining from these 
eight articles, along with some vows and some other such articles. 
(Vadd., p. 150.27 to 151.2). Besides, he refers three times to the 
three makaras only (viz., madhu, madya and marisa) from which 
abstention is advised: (7) Vadd., p. 10.15-16 (ii) p. 96.21-22 and 
(iii) p. 156.23. Had the name or designation Astamiilaguna (eight 
basic virtues of the lay disciple), which consist in refraining from 
eating the above noted eight articles, been current in the days of 
the author, who refers to almost all vows of the lay disciple and 
numerous technical terms, he would not have dropped this one. 
Scholars like Pt. Kailasachandra Shastri and also Pt. Hiralal 
Jain'5 have pointed out that Somadevasüri, who composed his. 
Yasastilaka in Karnatak itself, is the first to mention specifically 
the Astamiilaguna, in the above noted sense, in his Updsa- 
kadhyayana (v. 270), which forms a part of the Yasastilaka, 
composed in 959 a.p. Next to Somadeva comes Devasena, 
who similarly specifies the Astamiilaguna in his Bhavasangraha 
(v. 356), composed in the last part of the 10th cent. 
A.D. Pt. Kailasachandra Shastri explains this phenomenon 
as follows’: In earlier days, consuming of these eight 
articles, namely, honey, wine, meat and the five milky fruits", 
was, no doubt, prohibited. But later, when the practice of eating: 
the five milky fruits was found to have been on an increased scale 
among the laity, at least in some particular sections of the lay com- 
munity, Acaryas like Somadeva brought them under Anuvratas: 
(minor vows) by clubbing them with the three makaras (madhu, 
madya and marisa) and designated the abstention from the group 


4 Intro. to Ubpasaküdhyayana, Bharatiya Jüünapitha, Kashi 1964, 
pp. 59-66. m SENA 
48 Intro. to Vasunandi-Sravakicara, Bharatiya Jiianapitha, Kashi 1952, 
pp. 47-52. 
47 Op. cit. ; 
48 (;) R. Williams enumerates the Sanskrit names of these five trees and 
their botanical equivalents in his Jaina Yoga, London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 14, London 1963, p. 53. : = : 
(ii) The Kannada names for the same are: atti, arali, ala, basuri and 
gàli : Müghanandi's Sastrasdrasamuccaya. Belgaum 1916, p. 141.. 
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of these eight articles as Asfamiilaguna. Hence it appears that by 
‘the time this work in Old Kannada was composed, the consump- 
‘tion of these eight articles by the laity was not so very rampant and, 
. hence, the author mentions only their prohibition along with some 
vows and some other such articles. Therefore, this work appears 
'to belong to the period which is earlier to one when conditions 
demanded to bring such general prohibition under a definite vow, 
namely, the Astamiilaguna, to be first laid down or mentioned by 
Somadeva in 959 A.D. In these circumstances, this work may be 
put to the first quarter of the 10th cent. a.p., leaving the margin 
-of at least a quarter century for the above noted general prohibi- 
tive course to crystallise, owing to changed conditions, into a 
finished vow viz., the Astamiilaguna (c) Many a time, quotations 
prove to have considerable chronological value by helping us to 
settle the date of the work in which they are quoted. Additional 
:sources of several quotations, in Prakrit and Sanskrit, in the Vadda- 
radhane could be noted in the present Study", but, unfortunately, 
they are not of any help, as the discussion on the details of their 
sources would show™, in deciding its date with the support of the 
-chronology of these quotations. Quotation No. 14, Adau janma 
etc., from the Mahapurana, Adi. 46.196 (Kolhapur edition), 
composed by Gunabhadra, noted by Dr. Upadhye*, still strongly 
holds the lower limit of the date of this Kannada classic, i.e., 
898 A.D., the date of Gunabhadra’s work (d) A few linguistic 
peculiarities of the text shed some light on its date": (;) p initially 
and medially appears to have been preserved throughout the text 
of this work. Till the end of the 9th century A.D. p-is preserved 
in inscriptions. Forms with h- in place of p- begin to appear 
inthe 10th century. "The intervocalic -p- is changed to -h- in the 
12th century". (i) Forms with -oni,-ol and -or are found here 
in far greater number than in the Cavuridaráya Purana, Pampa's 
Adipurana, Ponna's Santipurana and Ranna’s Ajitapurana, though 


“ Part III, Ch. 2. 

50 Ibid., under ‘Some details on the Sources’. 

5t Ibid., Index of quoted verses. 

58 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 71. 

3 Details of the following points are found in Part IV, Ch. 1 of the 
present Study. 

*! A Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inscriptions, by Dr. A. N. Narasimhia 
"Mysore University 1941, pp. 1-2. 
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such forms are not conspicuously seen in Pampa's Bharata and 
Ranna’s Gadayuddha. But it does not show forms with -àm and 
-üii, which, in Old Kannada inscriptions, are not found in the 
10th century and onwards*. (iii) Regarding the case-terminations, 
forms with the Acc. -än and à-, Gen. -a, or Loc. -ul are hardly 
seen here. In early inscriptions, such forms are seen up to the 9th 
century A.D. ; in the 10th century A.D. and onwards they disappear”. 
(iv) Occurrence of pronouns like the inclusive first person plural 
together with the exclusive first person plural, and of the Passive 
Voice in its early phase rank this work with Pampa's Bharata and 
the early Kannada inscriptions. (v) It contains rare native words. 
phrases and idioms in greater number than found even in the works 
of Pampa (941 A.D.), leaving apart the works of Camundariya, 
Ponna and Ranna”. 


All the above considerations cumulatively go to indicate that 
the so-called Vaddaradhane belongs to the first quarter of the 10th 
‘cent. A.D. 


3. SOURCES OF STORIES 


Itis Dr. Upadhye who, for the first time, gave a clear picture 
of the sources of the stories in the Vaddaradhane. Besides his 
critique, “The Vaddaradhane in Old Kannada Prose which 
forms one of the sections of his excellent essay on ‘Kathdkosas 
associated with the Bhagavati Arádhana'?, his presentation of a 
table showing the gdhas in the Bhagavati Aradhana that have 
served as bases for stories in the different Aradhana Kathiikofas, 
including the Vaddaradhane, has been of great value for those 
who are interested in the study of the Aradhana Kathakofas. 


The nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane are based on nine- 
teen verses, viz., 1539-1557, in the Bhagavati Aradhana of Siva- 


88 Historical Grammar of Old Kannada, by Dr. G. S. Gai, Poona 1946, 
p. 34. s 
86 1 1 

cu TU e ae (i.e., v) are found in Part IV, Ch. 2 of the 
present Study. 

58 Intro. to Brhat-kathikosa, pp. 63-72. 

59 Ibid., pp. 57-72. 

80 Ibid., pp. 72-80. à 
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kotyacarya, or Sivarya. These nineteen verses form a constituent 
and significant part of the 35th Adhikara (chapter), viz., Kavaca 
Adhikara (Nos. 1509-1682) in the Bhaktapratyakhyina Section 
(Nos. 64-2029) of the Bhagavati Aradhana, a voluminous and 
important Prakrit text, composed in c. Ist century A.D." and 
belonging to the Pro-canon of the Digambaras. All these nine- 
teen verses appear in this text at a stretch, and serve as exemplifi- 
cations of some statements made in a few of the preceding verses"? 
dealing with the true Jaina monk's bearing the various hardships 
and afflictions in the course of his Aradhana. Each of these 
nineteen verses contains an allusion to a legendary religious 
hero and forms a skeleton or frame of his life-story, which is 
coloured by religious martyrdom. ‘The author of the Vaddara- 
dhane has worked out each skeleton or frame of the life-story of a 
particular legendary religious hero into a separate or exclusive 
story. He quotes each verse at the beginning, explains literally 
its meaning in Kannada, and then begins narrating the story. He 
also maintains, in his narration of the stories, the serial order of 
the nineteen verses found in the text of the Bhagavatt Aradhana. 


"This does not, however, mean that the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane is the first, or original, in narrating these stories as based on 
the above noted gahas of the Bhagavati Aradhana. Similar stories, 
based on the gdhas of the Bhagavati Aradhana, which contain 
direct or indirect? references to legendary religious personages, 
some of whom are historical or semi-historical, have been composed 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit (including Apabhrarhga) and presented 
in the form of Kathakosas or Aradhand Kathakogas of varied 
sizes, i.e., containing different numbers of stories. Of these, the ' 
Brhat-kathakosa of Harisena (in Sanskrit verse)? and the Arā- 
dhanà Kathakosa of Nemidatta (in Sanskrit verse)” are well known. 


*1 Tbid., p. 55. 

% Nos. 1527-1538. 

8 Of the ninetcen such heroes, Bhadrabahu of St. No. 6 and Canakya of 
St. No. 18 may be called historical personages, though all the contents of the 
two stories may not be historical facts. 

s Gahas like Nos. 1539-1557. 

"8 Gahas like No. 346, in case of which further information is to be supplied 
by the Commentator. 

% Edited by Dr. Upadhye. 

*' It is published with Hindi Tr., in three volumes by the Jaina Mitra 
Karyalaya, Bombay Vira Samvat 2440-42. 
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Sricandra's Kathakoša (in Apabhraréa verse)? and Prabha- 
candra's Kathakosa (in Sanskrit prose)? are to be published soon. 
Several others, composed in Sanskrit and Prakrit, are still lying in 
manuscript form in the various Bhandaras.” 


Comparison of the text, more particularly the proper names 
and some words, phrases etc., in the stories in the Vaddaradhane 
with those in the corresponding stories in the available Aradhana 
Kathakosas, suggests that before the author of the Vaddaradhane, 
as well as the authors of the other available Aradhana Katha- 
kosas, there was some Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavati 
Aradhana”, in addition to one or more Sanskrit commentaries, 
in which the illustrative or exemplificatory gahas were commented 
upon or explained in the form of stories”. ‘Thus, some commen- 
taries on the Bhagavati Aradhana, the one in Prakrit being neces- 
sarily one of them, are the main sources of the stories in the Vadda- 
radhane. Moreover, a few additional sub-tales or motifs, rare 
information? etc., found in some of its stories, also point to the 
fact that its author had before him a few extra sources not used 
by the authors of other available Aradhana Kathakosas. 


4. SUMMARIES OF STORIES 


Apart from the various Aradhana Kathdkosas composed in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit (including ApabhrarnSa), as noted above under 
“Sources of Stories’, in no other Dravidian or Modern Indo-Aryan 
language is any other Aradhand Kathakosa so far available except 


$? (i) Dr. Upadhye presents some observations on this: Intro. to Brhat- 
kathakofa, pp. 59-60. : : 
(ii) It is learnt that it is being edited by Dr. Hiralal Jain, J: abalpur. 
© (i) Dr. Upadhye presents some observations on this too. Op. cit., pp. 
60-62. s; 
(ii) It is learnt that it is being edited by Dr. Upadhye himself. 
z0 These have been noted by Dr. Upadhye. Op. cit., p. 63. 
3 (i) Dr. Upadhye notes this point. Op. cit., p. 66. 
(ii) Details on this point are presented in Part III, Ch. 1 and Part IV, 
Ch. 4 of the present Study. 
73 The nature aud importance of this work (viz., Bh. A.) would provoke 
commentaries. Some details on this point are presented in Part I, Ch. 1 of the 


t Study. Ç = 
Bana ss noted in Part III, Ch. 1 of the present Study, under “Vadda- 


rādhane: a preserver of some rare motifs and information". 
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the Vaddaradhane in Old Kannada prose. Hence the Vaddara- 
dhane stands as a work of great Oriental value. It is with this 
consideration in mind that the summaries of all the nineteen 
stories are serially presented in this Introduction itself. 


A summary of each story, excluding quotations and dogmatical 
and descriptive details, is presented here. Almost all events and 
names of persons and places in each story are preserved. Of the 
various names of ancient Jaina and other texts and numerous Jaina 
cosmographical and dogmatical terms referred to in the text of 
this work, only the important or requisite ones are accommodated. 
Some phonetic peculiarities“ and scribal deformities” found in 
some of the names in the text are retained. The long e and o and 
the archaic / (i.e. /) in Kannada, found in some of the names in 
the text, are not retained. Feminine names ending in @ in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit are given here in the same form”, though such names 
generally end in e in the text; but when such a name is peculiar 
to Kannada and its counterpart is not found in the corresponding 
stories of the available Aradhand Kathikosas, it is given as it is". 
Where a name has varied spellings in the text”, uniformity is 
maintained. 


The following are the summaries of the stories in the Vadda- 
radhane: 


1. THE STORY OF SUKUMARA SVAMI 


On Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Vatsa, in 
the town called Kausambi, there ruled king Atibala with his queen 
Manohari. He had a minister, Soma$arma, who had, by his wife 
Kasyapi, two sons, Agnibhüti and Vayubhüti. Not obeying their 
parents, the two boys remained illiterate, were given to several 


74 Like those in Nila (Vadd., p. 13.6), Kamalaéri (p. 30. 15), Ujjéni 
ose » P. 13.6), . 30.15), Ujjéni (p. 
110.11), Bhattimitra (p. 166.23),  Samaliputra (p. 93.20) etc. 'These are 
discussed in Part IV, Chs. 1 and 3 of the present Study. 
*5 Like those in Thevata (Vadd., p. 51.22), Vistamatsya (p. 193.13) etc. 
"These are discussed in Part IV, Ch. 4 of the present Study. 
70 Titles of stories, like that of the work, are excluded from this princi 
17 Like Nagabbe (Vadd., p. 44.7). ski 
š 78 For example, Atibala and Atibala in St. No. 1. In such cases the onc 
which generally shows a greater number of sequences is picked upfor maintain- 
ing uniformity. 
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vices and soon spent all that their father had earned. "When 
after some time Somagarma died, the King sent for the boys 
and consoled affectionately. Later, he sent for them again and 
enquired of them about their accomplishments. They kept quiet, 
with their eyes fulloftears. Persons in the audience hall reported 
to the King that the two boys were illiterate and vagabonds. Send- 
ing them away, the king offered the ministership to some one else 
among their distant relations. 


On hearing this news, Agnibhüti and Vayubhüti told their 
mother that they would learn to read even if they had to beg. She 
sent them with a letter to her brother Süryamitra who was a 
minister to King Subala ruling, with his queen Suprabha, in 
Rajagrha in Magadha country requesting him to educate the boys 
as wellas he could. Süryamitra read the letter and thinking that 
theboys would be further spoiled if he disclosed them who he was, 
told them that he was Süryamitra, all right but not Kasyapi’s bro- 
ther, and that he would teach them only if they were to read night 
and day subsisting on alms. They with pleasure agreed to his 
proposal and began their studies under him on an ,uspicious day. 
Within eight years, Süryamitra made them well versed in the 
various arts and sciences. At the end, when Agnibhüti 
and Vayubhüti bowed to the feet of their teacher and 
bade him goodbye, he disclosed to them that they were 
his sister's sons and that he had not told them for their 
own good. He begged of them to forgive him and sent them 
back with clothes and provision for the journey. Agnibhüti 
returned with a sense of gratefulness for his maternal uncle, 
whereas Vayubhiti hated him for treating him that way for eight 
years. 

After some days, Agnibhüti and Vayubhüti came to Kausambi 
and their mother was pleased with their accomplishments. Then 
they saw the King and displayed their learning, which scholars, 
close to the King, appreciated. Being pleased, the King offered 
them their father's ministership, which the two brothers accepted 
and lived happily ever after. 

One day, as Süryamitra, who had gone for a walk, was offering 
oblations to the Sun in the evening by the side of a lake, a precious 
ring, presented by the King, slipped off from his finger. After 
some time, as he returned, he noticed his bare finger and, not 
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knowing when and where he had lost the ring, asked the teacher 
Sudharma, who was endowed with supernatural knowledge 
(Avadhi) and was passing him at the moment. The teacher told 
him that the ring had slipped off on a lotus bud in the lake and he 
would get it the next morning. The minister bowed to the sage 
and returned home. The next day, he went to the lake and got 
the ring. Moved by the sage's amazing forecasting power, he 
was eager to acquire the same. Telling his wife, Sudevi, of his 
intention, he left home, approached the sage and requested him 
to teach him astrology. The sage told him that that kind of 
astrology could be learnt only by a monk like himself. Sürya- 
mitra requested him to initiate him into the Order. On an auspi- 
cious day, he was initiated and step by step he studied the Pratha- 
manuyoga, the Carananuyoga, including the Acara and the Aradh- 
ana, and the Karandnuyoga. At each such step he requested the 
teacher to teach him astrology; but the sage every time promised 
him to do so after he had passed the next step. Then, when he 
was listening to the Dravyanuyoga, his wrong faith disappeared 
and he soon grasped the tenets of Jainism. He atoned for his 
insistence on learning astrology before the teacher, studied all the 
scriptures under him for twelve years and wandered about alone. 


Wandering about thus, the monk Süryamitra paid homage to 
the holy places on mount Udayavata, observed fast, and went 
to Kausambi for a begging round. When he entered the house 
of Agnibhüti, he was treated with great respect and offered food. 
The monk had his food, blessed Agnibhüti and was about to return, 
when Agnibhüti requested him to bless his younger pupil Vayu- 
bhüti too, and took him to his brother’s house. Agnibhüti went 
in and asked Vayubhüti, who was preaching to a group of Brah- 
mins, to pay homage to the monk Süryamitra, his former teacher, 
standingatthedoor. But Vayubhüti, disregarding the obligations 
of his former teacher, did not get down from his raised seat, and 
abused the Jaina faith as well as the monk. The monk Sürya- 
mitra forgave Vayubhüti and moved to Mount Udayavata. Agni- 
bhüti followed him and begged of him to forgive him for it was 
he who had taken him to Vayubhüti. As a remedy against the 
sin so committed, Agnibhüti requested the monk to initiate him 
into the Order. The monk did accordingly. Agnibhüti studied 
the scriptures and wandered about with the teacher Süryamitra. 
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Meanwhile Somadatta, wife of Agnibhüti, resented Vayu- 
bhüti's arrogant behaviour remarking in the presence of the 
assembly of Brahmins that it was most unbecoming on his part 
to treat the monk Süryamitra, his maternal uncle and former 
teacher, like that. Vayubhüti was enraged, beat and kicked Soma- 
dattà and drove her away. She, in wrath, made a nidana that 
she, being born as a female dog or fox in the next birth, would eat, 
along with her cubs, the legs with which he had kicked her, and 
went away. After some days she and her children died and 
wandered in the circle of birth and death. 


As a result of insulting the monk Süryamitra and abusing the 
Jaina faith, Vayubhiiti, within seven days, suffered from leprosy, 
died and was reborn successively as a female donkey, a pig, a 
bitch and an ugly blind daughter to a lowcaste couple, Nila and 
Kesi, in Campanagara. After growing into a young girl, being 
afflicted by disease and hunger, one day she lived on rose-apples 
she picked in a pleasure-park. 


Meanwhile, Süryamitra and Agnibhüti came over to Campa- 
nagara and, while paying homage to the Shrine of the revered 
Vasupüjya, Süryamitra acquired Avadhi knowledge. ‘Then they 
took up their abode in Sambaranàgathana , in the park outside the 
town. Siiryamitra observed fast and Agnibhüti, while on his 
begging round, saw the lowcaste girl picking up and eating rose- 
apples and felt great affection for her. He helped the girl with 
some fruits he felled with the stick of peacock-feathers. Dropp- 
ing his begging round, Agnibhüti returned and reported what he 
had seen and experienced to his teacher, who, endowed witk 
Avadhi knowledge, related the whole fact to him.  Agnibhüti 
then asked his teacher whether the soul of the girl was worthy of 
liberation. The teacher said that it was so, and added that the 
girl would accept vows if he administered them to her. Agnibhuti 
then went to the park, related to the girl the history of her former 
incarnations and preached to her the Law, the quintessence of 
which was non-killing. Listening, she adopted the vows of a lay 
disciple. The sage Agnibhüti bestowed on her constancy in her 
vows and returned to the park. The girl went home. 


On the way, she was told by other girls of her caste that the 
King's minister, Somasarma, was going in great pomp to Samba- 
ranügathana to worship the Nagas for progeny. Hearing this, 
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he made a aidána that she would be born to the minister in sher 
nextbirth. Being bitten by a snake, she died the same night and 
was later reborn as daughter to the minister and his wife Trivedi 
in Campanagara in which ruled King Candravihana with his 
queen Candramati. The babe was significantly named Nagasri 
and gradually it grew up into a finegirl. Meanwhile, the teacher 
Süryamitra and the sage Agnibhüti left Campanagara, wandered 
about for eight years, came back to Campünagara again and stayed 
at Nagathana, with Kambalanaga, Sambaranaga and Pandu- 
kanaga in the park outside the town. 


On Pailcami day Nagasri, together with her friends, went to 
Nagathana and was worshipping the Nagas there when she saw 
the sages Süryamitra and Agnibhüti and remembered her former 
incarnation. She bowed at the feet of the sages and sat aside. 
Agnibhüti felt great affection for Nagasri, and asked his teacher 
why it should be so. The teacher related to him the history of 
Nggasri's past four lives. Nagagri heard it and requested the 
teacher to preach the Law, listened to it, made vows of lay disciple 
and started homewards, when the teacher directed her to return 
the vows in case her father objected. Agreeing, Nagasri returned 
home. The girls who had accompanied her told her father that she 
had accepted the vows of a lay disciple. Somasarma advised his. . 
daughter to give up the vows, for they, being Brahmins, superior 
to all others in the world, should not accept the faith of the Jinas. 
Nagasri told him that she would give up the vows, and father and 
daughter left home to return the vows to the sage. 


On the way, they happened to see a man being led to execution. 
Nagasri asked her father why it was, and Somagarma, after asking 
the city-guard, said to her: ‘He is Varasena, son of the chief 
merchant Indradatta. One day, he lost in gambling a thousand 
dinaras to one Aksayadhirta, who demanded of him the money 
on the spot. In rage, Varasena killed Aksayadhürta; hence he 
is being led to the stake’. Nagasri then told her father that to 
avoid killing living beings and its conseguences, she had adopted 
the vow of non-killing, and her father allowed her to keep only 
that vow, but asked her to return the remaining ones. 


_ They walked a little distance when they saw another man 
being led to the stake. Nagari again asked about the same 
question. Somasarma, after consulting the city-guard, related it 
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to his daughter: “A man named Vainayika depicted three stories 
—that of a girl, that of a servant and that of an old woman—on 
canvas and while describing them to the people in the market- 
place, stole paddy from thesellers. Let me tell you the story of 
the girl first: 

In the town of Kausambi, there was a rich merchant named 
Sumitra. One day, his son Vasumitra had a snake-bite and was 
taken to the cemetery, supposed to have been dead. But a snake- 
charmer, Garudanabhi, promised them to save his life the next 
morning and advised Sumitra to keep some guards there till then. 
The merchant appointed four guards. At night, amongst 
the four guards, one stole and brought a sheep, another brought 
fuel, the third brought fire and the fourth, meanwhile, guarded 
the body of Vasumitra. All the four baked the sheep and ate it. 
In the morning, Garudanabhi, by his spells, brought Vasumitra s. 
body back to life. The merchant rewarded the four guards 
in the presence of many people with four boxes each containing 
a thousand dináras. One of them denied having received such a 
box. The merchant complained to the King that a box of his 
containing a thousand diniras had been stolen. The King 
ordered the city-guard to find the thief. The city-guard, not 
being able to find out the thief, came home with the four guards. 
and kept himself in great distress. His shrewd daughter,. 
Sumati, seeing him in that condition, learnt the cause and assured 
him that she would find the culprit the very next day. That night 
she remained by the side of the four guards and narrated them: 
a story: 

In the town of Pataliputra there was a merchant, Sudatta, who: 
had a daughter, Sudama. Once, as she bathed in the river Ganga, 
she found herself in the grip of a crocodile and appealed for help: 
to Dhanadatta, her maternal uncle's son, who was on the bank. 
He rescued her on the condition of giving him whatever he ut 
ask. He just wished to have a look at her in her bridal das m 
adornment. She promised. Later, on the day of her wed ling, 
remembering her promise, she dressed and was going at midnig s 
to her maternal uncle's son's shop, when a thief stopped her an 
demanded the ornaments on her body. She promised to give them 
to him after a little while, when she had attended to some os 
household business, and asked him to wait there alone. As i a 
was walking along, the city-guard blocked her way suspecting 
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tobea base woman. With a similar promise to him, she moved 
on, only to face a demon advancing to swallow her. Him also 
:she made the same promise and proceeded. "The thief, the city- 
guard and the demon followed her to find out about her errand. 
She went to the shop where her relative was sleeping and appeared 
before him according to her promise. He appreciated her honesty 
.and advised her to return home immediately. The three learnt 
this from outside and returned quickly to their respective places to 
wait for her. The bride, while returning, offered herself first to 
the demon to eat. The demon appreciated her truthfulness and 
allowed her to proceed home without fear. The city-guard and 
the thief also reacted similarly. The bride, thus, reached home 
safe. "Now, amongst the four, who is the best?' Sumati questioned 
the four guards. One who had killed the sheep said the demon 
was the best; he who had guarded the body of Vasumitra marked 
the city-guard as the best; the fire-bringer expressed Dhanadatta 
as the best; and the fuel-bringer and stealer of the box of a 
‘thousand dináras pointed to the thief as the best. ‘Then Sumati was 
convinced that the last guard was the culprit and, a little later, 
when all were asleep, she roused him and told him in confidence 
‘that she loved him and that if he had gold sufficient to make orna- 
ments for her, she would marry and accompany him. He, being 
pleased, took her away and gave her the box with the thousand 
.dinaras. She made it over to her father, who handed over the box 
-as well as the culprit to the King. 


Narrating such picture tales, O Nagaégri, Vainayika stole the 
‘paddy of the listening sellers. Now I will tell you another story 
‘narrated by him: 

In the town of Dharmapura, there was a merchant, Nagadatta, 
who had a servant named Vainaka. One day, as he ploughed a 
'Sugar-cane plot, he found hidden wealth and wished to make it 
his own. In order to test his wife, he pretended to be pregnant 
and told her about his pregnancy on the condition she should not 
disclose it to anybody. But she did disclose the strange news, 
:80 that all the ladies in the town came to know it soon. 


Then Somagarma told Nagasri the third story: 


An old woman, Gambhira, of Haripuri had a daughter named 
Harini, who was married to Vasudatta, a merchant of the 
town of Jayanta. Harini was pregnant and longed for sweets. 
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Gambhira prepared some sweets and left for her daughter's 
town. On the way she happened to meet eight robbers. To 
escape from them, she stopped one of them, pretended that he 
resembled her own son, who had left home twelve years back, and 
then as a mark of her joy invited all of them to her daughter's 
house for dinner and rest for the night. She took them to her 
daughter's house, arranged for their bath, had them served with 
hot gruel, and then raised the alarm from the top of the house 
crying “Thieves! Thieves!’ Alarmed by the treachery of Gambhi- 
ra, all of them ran away. But she, with the conviction that her 
victims would burgle her daughter’s house that night, kept her- 
self alert, armed with a sword. The thieves did come and cut a 
hole in a wall of the house, and as one of them attempted to enter 
through it, the watchful Gambhirà cut off his nose with her sword. 
He, pretending difficult in getting through, came out and asked 
a colleague to get in. His nose too was cut. "Thus all of them 
had their noses cut. Leaving that place, they committed burg- 
lary in the house of a sorcerer, stole his box and carried it to the 
cemetery. They also stole a sheep, which one of them killed and 
started cooking it while the others slept nearby. The thief, who 
was cooking, opened the box, found the sorcerer’s robe, mask etc., 
put them on and stood by the side of the fire. The sleeping 
thieves awoke, looked at him and, taking him for a demon, ran 
away. He, too, taking the meat followed them in fun. After 
covering some distance, he threw away the robe and the mask, 
gave his identity to his partners and distributed the meat which 
they all ate and went ahead together. After some days, Gambhira 
started for her home early in the morning. After covering some 
distance, she, with fear of robbers, climbed a banyan tree. By 
this time the same robbers arrived and one of them climbed the 
same tree to see if there were any travellers at a distance. He 
saw the old woman and enquired who she was. She told him that 
she was the deity residing in that tree. He asked her whether she 
would accept him as his spouse. She agreed to do so on the 
condition that he should keep a piece of meat with his tongue in 
her mouth. As he did so she strongly bit his tongue and conse- 
quently he, raising the alarm, fell to the ground. Then all of them 
started running away, when Gambhira announced that they 
should keep in the cavity of the tree the eighth part of each of their 
booties; otherwise, she would swallow them. Every day the 
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robbers kept the eighth part of their booty there and Gambhira 
secretly came and took it away. Thus the old woman ruled the 
band of robbers. 


Painting picture tales of this kind on canvas and explaining 
them to the people, Vainayika stole paddy in the market-place. 
Another, Vaika, measured sixty Dallas of paddy as twenty while 
the sellers listened to the stories narrated by him. A third, 
Vyomaka, remaining in an underground room, collected paddy 
through a hole with the result that the measured corn appeared 
little in quantity. Thus, these three together stole paddy in the 
market-place. One day, Jagadgrha, the chieftain of Kausala, 
who had gone to sell his paddy to Campanagara, found out the 
treachery of the trio and complained to the King, by whose order 
these three were being led to the stake. Then Nagasri told her 
father that it was for the same reasons she had adopted the vows, 
not to steal and not to lie. Somagarma allowed his daughter to 
retain these two vows too. 


As they both moved a little further, they saw a pair, a man: 
and a woman, being taken with their hands tied behind them. 
Being asked the reason, Somasarma getting it from the city-guard,. 
gave to Nagasri the whole account: 


In the town of Svetapura, near Campünagara, a merchant, 
Matsya, and his wife Jaisa had two sons, Nanda and Boda. In the 
same town, another merchant, Süradatta, and his wife Vasudatta 
had a daughter named Modali, who, when still in her mother's 
womb, was promised to be married to Nanda, son of her maternal 
uncle. One day Nanda started for Suvarnadvipa to earn money and 
told Süradatta that, in case he did not return within twelve years, 
Modili be married to Boda. Nanda did not return though twelve 
years had passed. Hence Modili was being married to Boda, 
when Nanda returned but did not claim her; and Boda, knowing 
her to be his brother's betrothed, refused her. In these circum- 
stances, Modali stayed in her parent's house. In the same town, 
Nagasüra, son of Nagadatta and Ganga, had eight wives and yet 
had illicit relations with Modali. One day, when Nagasiira and 
Modali had come to Campànagara, the city-guard arrested them 
and took them to the King, who ordered that they should be made 
to clasp red-hot iron statues. For this were they being led. Then 
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Nagasri told her father that, fearing that kind of calamity, she 
had adopted the vow of avoiding contact with other men. He 
allowed Nagasri to retain that vow too and return the rest. 


As they both walked on, they saw another man being led to the 
stake. At the daughter’s wish, Somagarma collected the informa- 
tion and related it to her: 


He is Virapirna, keeper of the King’s cows. One day the 
King, pleased with his services, rewarded him with ten cows and 
three thousand khandugas of paddy. Then Virapürna picked up 
the best cows and buffaloes from the herds of the feudatory princes, 
merchants and others, mixed them with those of the King and 
used for himself milk obtained from them. One day he drove 
away the Queen’s wish-yiclding cow. The Queen complained 
to the King, who had already received several complaints from 
others. Noting Virapurna's greed, the King ordered to put 
him to death. That is why he was being taken to the stake. 


Listening to this, Nagasri said that to avoid punishment for 
this as well as for other sins she had taken the five minor vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to lie, not to steal, to be satisfied with one’s 
own life-partner and to have moderation in one's possessions. 
Somagarma then permitted Nagasri to retain all the five vows 
and to be firm in them. But he wished to go to the sage and insult 
him. So he went and asked the sage why he had administered 
the vows to his daughter. The sage replied that he had done 
so to his own daughter, and then called Nagasri to his side. 
Nagaégri responded instantly, bowed at the feet of the two sages 
and sat apart. Somagarma, surprised as well as insulted, rushed 
to King Candravahana and complained that the two naked monks 
have made his daughter their own and begged of him to rescue 
her before they took her away. The King, with his retinue, 
went to Nagathüna immediately and many people of the town 
followed him. 'The King requested the sage Süryamitra to 
explain how Nāgaśrī was his daughter. The sage asked Soma- 
Sarma whether he had taught  Nagaéri the various arts 
and sciences. Somagarma replied that he had not. The 
sage told the King that he had taught her all the arts and sciences 
and so, she was his daughter. He asked her to recite before the 
King the Vedas etc. taught by him. Nagasri did accordingly, 
to the surprise of all assembled there. The King then asked the 
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sage how a girl of that age could learn all those sciences etc. 
The sage gave the entire account of Naga$ris past lives, begin- 
ning from Vayubhiti, the brother of the sage Agnibhuti. He 
also preached the Law explaining how living beings, owing to 
wrong faith, passions etc., wandered in the circle of birth and 
death. Listening to all this, King Candravahana took a disgust 
for worldly pleasures, got his son crowned and entered the Order 
under the same teacher. Somasarma and several princes followed. 
the King. Nagasri and her mother Trivedi also followed under 
the nun. Brahmila. Many others became lay disciples. The 
sages Siiryamitra and Agnibhüti, after some days, attained libera- 
tion on Mount Agramandira. Somasarma died by Sarimyasana 
and was reborn as a Samanika god with the life-span of 
twenty-two ocean-years. Nagasri died by the rite of Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana and was reborn as a god in Acyuta-kalpa. Trivedi 
died by a nidana that Nagasri should be born as her son in sub- 
sequent births and was reborn in the same heaven. They both 
had the life-span of twenty-two ocean-years. 


The former Somagarma, having enjoyed divine life, descended 
from heaven and was reborn as a son, Süradatta, to the merchant 
Indradatta and his wife Gunamati in the town of Ujjeni in the 
country of Avanti. The former Trivedi, descended and was. 
reborn as a daughter, Yasobhadra, to the merchant Subhadra 
and his wife Sarvayaéi in the same town. Yagobhadra was 
married to Süradatta, and the former Nagasri descended and was 
reborn as their son Sukumara Svami by name. On the day of 
his birth, Süradatta chose him as his successor and entered the 
Order. Growing up into a young man, and owning wealth worth 
thirty-two crore golden coins, he married thirty-two beautiful 
girls and lived happily. 


One day, an astrologer forecast that Sukumara Svami, on 
seeing a sage some day, would enter the Order. Hearing this,. 
his mother Yasobhadra appointed guards to see that no sage 
entered the house. One day, a merchant from the Ratnadvipa 
brought precious blankets valued at a lakh dinaras and, not getting 
any customer, even King Vrsabhanka and queen Jyotirmala, 
approached YaSobhadra and showed them to her. She bought 
them (eight in number) and, cutting each into four, distributed 
them among her thirty-two daughters-in-law, who tied them. 
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to their sandals. On getting this news, King Vrsabhanka visited 
the residence of Yasobhadrà to see the glory of her wealth. He 
was astonished to see it and also pleased to meet Sukumara 
Svami with his extremely handsome form. Then friends and. 
relatives seated the King and the young merchant-prince and 
offered them sese (mixture of raw rice, mustard-seeds etc.),. 
when the latter began to wriggle his waist, while tears dropped 
from his eyes. The King thought that Sukumira Svami suffered: 
from some diseases. After a luxurious bath, both were served: 
with rich food, but Sukumara Svami ate only half of the morsel of 
rice and left the other half. 'The King thought this, too, was 
owing to some ailment. Later, the King, disclosing his obser- 
vations, asked Yasobhadra why she had not treated Sukumara 
Svami for the trouble in his waist, tears in eyes and 
dislike for food. She told the King that what he had 
noted of her son was not owing to any disease; only he 
could not bear the prick of the mustard-seeds used in 
the sese, hence he had wriggled his waist; he could not stand 
the light of an ordinary lamp, for he was used to that of rubies 
only; and he had left out half the rice because he was used to only 
rice scented with blue lotuses, with which variety another was 
mixed and cooked at his (King's) arrival and hence he had swall- 
owed the boiled rice which was to his liking and left out the rest. 
Hearing this, the King was astonished at the life that Sukumara 
Svami enjoyed and called him Avanti-Sukumara Svami, for none 
enjoyed life like him in the whole kingdom of Avanti. 
Yafobhadri sent the King back with suitable presents, and 
Sukumara Svimi lived on happily. One day, the sage Daya- 
bhadra, Yasobhadrà's brother, who had acquired Avadhi know- 
ledge, came to know that Sukumara Svami had his life only for 
four months and five days more, and moved to Ujjeni with the 
intention of doing him good. He stayed in Yoga in the Jina 
temple in the park outside Sukumara Svami's mansion, on the 
fourteenth day of Asadha. Forest-guards informed Yasobhadra, 
who went to the sage and reguested him to stay for four months. 
inside the temple and leave at the close of his Yoga. The revered 
morning of the full-moon day of the month of 
Kartika, Dayabhadra's Yoga ended and he commenced reciting 
the Triloka-prajiiapti. When he came to the description of the 
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Padmagulma-vimina in the Acyuta-kalpa, Sukumira Svàümi, who 
was sleeping on the seventh storey of his mansion, called Sarvato- 
bhadra, heard it, remembered his past life and was moved to dis- 
gust for worldly pleasures. He immediately got down through a 
window with the help of a rope made by tying the ends of garm- 
ents, and requested Dayabhadra to initiate him into the Order. 
The sage told Sukumara Svami that he would live only for three 
days more. Sukumara Svami entered the Order, went to the 
cemetery, called Mahakala, adopted Prayopagamana and re- 
mained on the death-bed persevering in auspicious meditations. 

Meanwhile, Somadatta, wife of Agnibhüti, died by a nidana 
and was reborn as a female fox. Later, she, with her four cubs, 
was searching for food. As Sukumara Svami was going to the 
cemetery, his tender feet bled all along owing to the rough path. 
The fox smelt the blood and followed it till she found Sukumira 
‘Syami in his meditations, and with her cubs, ate the sage, begin- 
ning with his feet, for three days. The young sage accomplished 
the Rainatraya, died and was reborn as a god. 

Yagobhadra, with others, searched Sukumira Svami for two 
days. In the early morning of the third day, Yasobhadra heard 
the gods praising her son and guessed his death; but, without 
disclosing the fact, she took her thirty-two daughters-in-law to the 
cemetery, where they all fell in a swoon on seeing their husband 
dead. After they had recovered from the swoon, Ya$obhadra 
and all of them, except the eight who were pregnant, entered the 
Order under Dayabhadra and the nun Kamalasri, practised severe 
penances, died and were reborn as gods. 

May all other Aradhakas bring to their mind the sage Suku- 
mara Svami, forbear the various hardships and afflictions, accom- 
plish the Ratnatraya and attain heavenly happiness or eternal 
bliss.” 

The place, to the west of Ujjeni, where Avanti-Sukumara 
Svami breathed his last, is sacred to this day. As the result of 
the gods’ offering several kinds of worshipping material to the 
body of the great soul, a river, later called Gandhavati, flowed 
from the spot. And as a result of the hum of the gods and the 
lamentations of the sage’s former wives, there came up a shrine, 
later called Kalakalayata. 


79 In this passage is reflected the author's pious hope invariably expressed 
cat the close of each story from St. No. 2 onwards. 
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2. THE STORY OF SUKAUSALA SVAMI 


In Jambiidvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Anga, 
in the town called Campanagara there ruled King Gandhabhajana, 
who possessed Right Faith in the words of the Jinas. He had 
a Jina temple, Sahasraküta, constructed and was highly devoted 
to it. 

In the same town lived a merchant, Sagaradatta, with his wife 
Subhadra. They had a daughter by name Surüpa, who was 
married to a local merchant, Nagadatta. A daughter, Sukesini, 
was born to them. As Sukesini grew up into a beautiful maiden, 
the King, happening to see her in the Sahasraküta temple, was 
enamoured of her. Then he sent for Suripa, mother of 
Sukesini, and asked her to whom she intended to marry her 
daughter. She said she would marry her to Jitaranga, son of her 
brother Varanga. The King then sent his ministers Madhusena 
and Madhusüdana to Nagadatta to ask the hand of Sukesini for 
himself, and also personally approached the merchant for the 
purpose. Nagadatta gave his consent, and celebrating the Astah- 
nika festival, married Sukesini to King Gandhabhajana on an 
auspicious day. The King was quite happy with Sukesini. 

One day, King Gandhabhajana received as a present a scented 
elephant in rut from King Kalinga of Kalinga in recognition of his 
bringing about a compromise, through his minister Matisruta, 
between King Kalinga and King Atibala of KauSala, between 
whom there had been enmity for a long time. One day, Sukesini 
saw the elephant and fell into a swoon, but, on receiving apt treat- 
ment, recovered from it. The King then got huge elephants 
painted on the walls of her residence so that she should not be 
afraid of elephants thereafter. Sukesini, however, painted on the 
canvas some events of her preceding birth and gazed at them in 
seclusion. 

One day, the King brought the scented elephant under contro! 
through the thirty-two elephant-sports in the lake, mounted it anà 
came to Sukegini to receive her applause. But, ignoring the 
sheep-like scented elephant, she exhorted the King to possess the 
lordly blue elephant called Malayasundara, sporting with the cow- 
elephant, Padmavati, on Mount Candanamalaya, when she would 
applaud his bravery and manliness. The King asked her how 
she, born in Campanagara, could know an elephant on Mount 
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Candanamalaya. She told him that in her former birth she was a 
Vidyadhara lady, Manovega, and that once, when she, together 
with her husband Manicila, was on a pleasure-flight in an aerial 
car, she saw the lordly elephant on Mount Candanamalaya. Hear- 
ing this, the King, in great wrath, wherein he was bound in the 
former birth, went with his entire army to Mount Candanamalaya 
and, being unable to catch the furious animal, killed it and returned 
with its long tusks and pearls from its temple. He placed the 
tusks and pearls before Sukesini, telling her that they all belonged 
to Malayasundara. Sukesini instantly burst into lamentation,. 
embraced the two tusks and breathed her last. The King, and 
those around, were shocked at the incident and sank into deep 
grief. 

After some days, the omniscient Yasodhara came over to 
Campinagara and stayed in the pleasure-park. King Gandha- 
bhajana and the pious laity, including Nagadatta, Surüpa, Varanga 
and his wife Priyangu, went to pay homage to the revered one. 
After attending his sermon, Nagadatta, Surüpà, Varanga and 
Priyangu entered the Order out of grief for the death of Sukesini. 
Varanga, owing to his love for Sukesini in his preceding incarna- 
tions, practised penance with a nidana. The King asked the 
omniscient teacher the cause of the strange death of Sukesini. 
The revered one related: 


In Dravila country, in south Madhura, there ruled King 
Sundarapandya with his queen, Amrtamahadevi. In the same 
town lived a merchant, Aryanandi, who had a daughter, Sukirti, 
by his wife Avidhi. There, another merchant, SudarSana, had 
a son, Priyadargana, by his wife Viraéri. To Priyadar$ana was 
married Sukirti who had a dear friend, Priyasena, a garlandmaker. 
One day, Priyadargana, Sukirti and Priyasena went into a forest 
fora picnic and, seeing a lordly elephant sporting in the company 
of a group of cow-elephants, made a nidana for elephant-pleasures 
and bound themselves to the life of lower creatures. After some 
days, Priyasena died of a thunder-stroke; Priyadargana was bitten 
by a snake and died immediately; and Sukirti stabbed herself to 
death with her husband’s knife. 


Later, on Mount Candanamalaya, Priyadargana was reborn 
as an elephant, Malayasundara, with blue body, Sukirti as a cow- 
elephant, Malayavati, with a white body, and Priyasena as a cow- 
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elephant, Padmivati, with a pink body. "These elephants were 
named so by the forest-dwellers and sages who lived there. Once 
Sundara, lord of the flock of elephants there, saw a Vidyadhara, 
Suvega, worshipping the feet of a Carana sage; and he, too, did 
so with lotuses every day. 

One day, in the lake Prabhankari, Malayasundara saw his dear 
ones of his former birth and longed to approach them. But 
Sundara did not allow him to do so. Hence he fought with the 
old Sundara, killed him, became the lord of the flock and enjoyed 
pleasures with Malayavati and Padmavati in exclusion of other 
cow-elephants. Malayasundara expressed his love for his two 
beloveds in a peculiar way: while walking, Malayavati would be 
to his right and Padmavati to his left. Moreover, he would place 
a lotus on Malayavati's head while coming out from Prabhankari 
lake after his sport. 

One day, Malayasundara, while coming out of the Prabhankari 
lake after his sport, unknowingly, owing to rut, placed a lotus 
on Padmavati's head. Malayavati, out of jealousy, rushed to the 
peak of Candanamalaya, threw herself down and died. Seeing 
this, Malayasundara was plunged into extreme grief and went 
away with Padmavati. Malayavati was reborn as Sukesini. 
Padmavati, at the close of her life, died and was reborn as Varanga. 
Sundara, after his death, as he had acguired merit by worshipping 
the feet of the Carana sage, was reborn as the lord of Campanagara. 
This is why Sukesini remembered her former husband, who was 
killed by you, and she died embracing his tusks. 


Listening to all this, Gandhabhajana asked the ominiscient sage 
where Sukesini was reborn. The sage related: 


Sukesini, was reborn as the daughter, Manohari, of Queen 
Gauri and King Atiratha, Gandhabhajana's chief vassal, ruling in 
the town of Girinagara in the country of Surata. Malayasundara 
was reborn as the son, Kuberakanta, of Vijaya, minister of Atiratha, 
and his wife Virasri. Varanga died (by nidāna) and was reborn 
as the son, Sridhara, of the merchant prince Dhanada and his wife 
Dhanasri in the same town. Sridhara had a wife, Kuberagri, 
and was a great friend of Kuberakanta. One day, Sridhara slept 
in Kuberkanta's house and returned home with his body covered 
with his friend's blanket. Kuberasri saw that, suspected that he 
had another wife and threw herself from the top of the palace. 
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Seeing this, Sridhara was overcome with grief and told the whole 
story to Kuberakanta, who remembered his former life, when 
Malayavati, his beloved, had killed herself similarly. He returned 
home and painted on a board the main events of his former life 
when he was the elephant Malayasundara. He soon went mad 
and set out, lamenting much, to find out Malayavati. 


On the way, near Mount Ujjayanta, he was seen by a Vidya- 
dhara, Citràyudha, who out of pity offered him a magical wand 
and a spell that fulfilled every desire. With the help of the spell 
and his painting on the board, he found out Manohari, the former 
Malayavati, who, too, was pleased to see him. 


Kuberakanta, recovering from his madness, returned home. 
His father asked him about the reason of his cure. Kuberakdnta 
disclosed the whole matter to his father, who advised him to give 
up being in love with Manohari, who was a princess and hence 
beyond him. But Kuberakanta, through the wish-yielding spell, 
produced the fourfold army, enormous wealth etc. before his 
father, who was pleased at the son’s strength and kept quiet. Later, 
King Atiratha arranged a svayanwara for his daughter Manohari. 
Princes from various countries, like Ranga, Vengi, Kalinga, Kim- 
bhoja, Kasi, Kausala, Pallava, Paficala, Magadha, Malava, Vatsa, 
Maharastra, Kunala, Kurujangana, Dravila, Lila, Karnnita, 
Gaula, Suhuma, Suraktana, Süraseniya etc., assembled. But 
Manohari, not liking any prince, went over to Kuberakinta and 
garlanded him. There was an uproar over the unexpected choice. 
All the princes joined together and fought against Kuberakinta, 
who defeated all of them, including Suvarmavarma, married 
Manohari and became the lord of Sopara. 


Kuberakanta lived happily with Manohari. Suvarmavarma, 
losing his kingdom, practised Tapasa penance, died and was 
reborn as a Vyantara god, Pratisürya. Sridhara, Kuberakanta 
and Manohari lived happily in great friendship. As a reward 
for their gifts, all three made a nidāna to possess a similar 
spell in their next birth. Sridhara was reborn as the son, Canda- 
vega, of Queen Anangamala and King Gaganavallabha, who ruled 
in Alakapura in the northern range of Mount Vijayardha. Kubera- 
kanta was reborn as the son, Vidyunmili, of Candavega and his 
wife Vidyullata. Manohari was reborn as the daughter, Virala- 
vega, of a Vidyadhara, Meghamali, lord of Meghaküta, by his 
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wife Ratibindu. Once Candavega and Vidyunmili went to pay 
homage to the shrine of Aristanemi on Mount Ujjayanta, when 
Vidyunmili saw its peak, remembered his former birth and fell 
into a swoon. He remembered Manohari, fasted for a month and 
acquired Prajitapti, a great spell. With its help he found Mano- 
hari, then in the form of Viralavegà, who, too, was pleased to find 
the husband of her former birth. On telling the story, his father 
Candavega, with the consent of Meghamili, got him (Vidyunmali) 
married to Viralavega. 


Once, Vidyunmali and Viralavegi were on a pleasure-flight in 
their aerial car over Mount Himavanta. The Vyantara god, 
Pratisürya, Suvarmavarma in a former birth, saw them and, out 
of former enmity, killed them. Vidyunmali was reborn as the 
son, Siddhartha, of the merchant prince Sagarasena and his wife 
Dharani, of Ayodhyapura, in the Sukausala country. Viralavega 
was reborn as the daughter, Srikanta, of the merchant prince 
Samudravijaya and his wife Sumati, a cousin of Sagarasetti of 
Rajagrha in the Magadha country. Srikinti was married to 
Siddhartha. Once, when they were at leisure on the seventh 
storey of their palace, they saw a pair of Vidyadharas flying 
in an aerial car and fell into a swoon. They remembered their 
former birth, reflected on the uncertainty of life and desired to 
enter the Order. But relatives and friends requested them to give 
up their desire until a son was born to them. They put off enter- 
ing the Order accordingly. 

Jayavati, the chief queen of Siddhartha, worshipped the Jina 
and other deities for a son. Once she requested the teacher 
Vijayabhadra, endowed with the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, 
to tell whether she would have a son. The teacher told her that 
she would give birth to a son, on seeing whom her husband would 
enter the Order, and when the son would see that monk, he too 
would enter the Order. Hearing this, Jayávati was happy as well 
as unhappy. After some days, Candavega died and his soul was 
conceived in the womb of Jayavati. Later, on the pretext of being 
treated for dropsy, she stayed in an underground house, gave birth 
to a son and lived there only with the babe and a wet-nurse. 

One day, the wet-nurse, Kundabbe, while going for water to 
the river, met her friend Nagabbe, who asked her why she had 
not been seen all those days. Kundabbe disclosed to her the fact 
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about her gueen. Somasarma, a poor Brahmin, heard it and, 
going to King Siddhartha, conveyed to him the happy news of the 
birth of a son. King Siddhartha sent back the Brahmin with 
suitable presents and straightway went to the underground house 
to see his son, who was playing in the mother's lap. He blessed 
his son, chose him as his successor, named him Sukausala, and, 
coming out, entered the Order under the teacher Vinayandhara. 
Srikanta, and some other queens too, entered the Order under 
the same teacher and the nun Gunamati, died by Samadhi and 
were reborn as gods. Siddhartha studied all the scriptures and 
wandered about alone practising penance. 


Queen Jayavati, noting the forecast of the teacher, appointed 
guards with instructions not to allow any sage into the residence. 
She hated Siddhartha for having left the child that way and 
entered the Order. She brought up Sukausala under the care ot 
five nurses: Suvrata, Sumati, Nanda, Suprabha and Meghamala. 
When he was sixteen, he was married to thirty-two beautiful 
princesses. Provision for all kinds of sports was made within 
the area of his residence. He lived quite happily with his thirty- 
two wives. 


One day, when Sukausala, together with his mother, the five 
nurses and all wives, was at leisure on the seventh storey of his 
palace, called Prthvidhara, he saw the sage Siddhartha who had 
come to Ayodhyapura and was on his begging round after a 
month's fast. He asked his mother who that sage was. She 
told him that he was a naked beggar wandering from door to door 
for his food. But Suvrata, the wet-nurse, intervened requesting 
Queen Jayavati not to utter mean words about the revered one 
who had abandoned wealth worth thirty-two crore golden coins 
and accepted monkhood for destroying karman. But Jayavati, 
raising her eyebrows, restrained Suvrata who then changed the 
topic. From this, Sukausala noted that the fact was being conceal- 
ed from him. At this juncture, the cook came to say that food 
was ready and was getting cold. All assembled there, including 
his wives—Svayamprabha, Sridattà, Bandhumati, Bhanumati, 
Mitrasena, Priyangu, Sundari, Priyada, Syamalata, Vidyullatà, 
Acala, Vimalamati, Srikanta, Sasiprabha, Sürasena, Anantamati, 
Sarasvati, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Aparajita, Kanakamala, Dhanya, 
Dhanasri, Vasundharà etc.—urged Sukausala to go for his meal. 
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He flatly told them that, unless he was told of the fact about the 
beggar, he would not have his food. At last, Suvrata disclosed the 
whole fact. Listening to it, Sukaugala swore that unless he 
assumed his father’s form, he would not take food. Relatives 
and friends requested him to put off his decision until he had a 
son. But, noting the uncertainty of human life, he chose the babe 
in the womb of the pregnant Svayamprabhi as his successor, went 
to the sage Siddhartha in the park outside the town and paid 
homage to him. By this time he had acquired the supernatural 
knowledge Avadhi, through which he directly came to know all 
about the previous births of the sage Siddhartha, Śrīkāntā and his 
own and in consequence, being disgusted with worldly pleasures, 
entered the Order under Siddhartha. All his wives, except the 
pregnant Svayamprabhà, also entered the Order under the same 
teacher and the nun Gunamati, died by Samadhi and were reborn 
as gods. 


Jayavati hated the Jaina Faith because her son had entered the 
Order in spite of her restraining him, died amidst painful medita- 
tion (@rtadhyana) and was reborn as a tigress on Mount Moggala- 
giri. Sukausala studied all the scriptures and wandered about with 
his teacher. They came to Mount Moggalagiri and took their 
abode in a cave in the rainy season, observing fast for four months. 
After this period, when Sukausa]a came out to break his fast, the 
tigress fell upon him. He remained in kayotsarga, forgave the 
tigress and persevered in auspicious meditations. "The wild beast 
ripped upon his abdomen and started eating his shoulder, when 
the sage Siddhartha came out, witnessed the incident, addressed 
the tigress and told her that she was eating her own son (in a former 
birth). The tigress saw the mark Sri on Sukausala's chest, 
remembered. her former life, repented and started bashing her 
head against stones and trees. Siddhartha preached the Law 
and administered vows to the tigress, who renounced food unto 
death, died and was reborn as a god in the Saudharma-kalpa. The 
revered Siddhartha accomplished the Ratnatraya and attained 
liberation. Sukausala endured the hardship caused by the beast 
and was reborn in the Sarvarthasiddhi with the life-span of thirty- 


three ocean-years. 


King Gandhabhajana listened to all this, as related by the 
omniscient teacher Yasodhara, felt disgust for worldly pleasures, 
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had his eldest son Dhitrivihana crowned and entered the Order. 
Hundreds of princes and queens followed him under the teacher 
Yagodhara and the nun Padmavati, practised penances, died by 
Samadhi and were reborn as gods. Gandhabhajana studied all 
the scriptures, practised severe penances, went to Mount Palikun- 
tala in the Pandya country, destroyed all the karmas and attained 
liberation. 


3. THE STORY OF GAJAKUMARA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Surata, 
there was a town called Dvārāvati, where ruled Visnu, an Ardha- 
cakri (semi-universal monarch) His father Vasudeva Svimi 
and mother Gandharvadatta, had another son, Gajakumara. 


Besides, in the country of Süradatta, in Paudanapura town, 
there ruled a vassal king, Aparajita, who, proud of his powerful 
army, did not heed Visnu. One day, Visnu ordered it to be pro- 
claimed by beat of drum that he who would subdue Aparajita and 
bring him captive should get the desired object. Gajakumara 
held the drum, marched against Aparajita, defeated him and 
brought him captive. Then, at Visnu's suggestion, Gajakumara 
asked for the following boon: ‘Excepting your harem, I wish to: 
pick up any women in the town and live with them according to: 
my heart’s desire’. Visnu granted it. 


Then Gajakumara selected beautiful women from different 
families in the town and lived with them a libertine’s life. Once 
he was infatuated with the beautiful wife of a goldsmith, Pangula 
by name, took her home and lived with her. The helpless gold- 
smith kept quiet at the separation from his wife, but burnt with 
wrath against Gajakumara. Once, accompanying Visnu, Gaja- 
kumara attended a sermon of the revered Aristanemi and heard 
about the agonies of those sinners who had possessed others’ wives 
etc. Consequently, he was disgusted with worldly life, entered the 
Order, studied the scriptures under the same teacher and, wander- 
ing about alone, came to Dvirivati and stood in kayotsarga the 
whole night in the park called Thevata. 


Many devotees came there, adored the sageand went back. The 
goldsmith Pangula, being pleased at the opportunity, took long, 
hot iron nails, came to the park, laid the sage low, cut open his 
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body from his chest to the navel, and nailed the body to the- 
ground. The sage showed forbearance, persevered in his 
meditations, accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and was reborn 
as god Ahamindra in the Sarvarthasiddhi heaven. i 


4. THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSAL MONARCH 
SANATKUMARA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Kurujan-- 
gana, there was a town called Hastinapura, in which King Visva- 
sena ruled with his queen Sahadevi. They had a son, Sanatku- 
mara by name, who was exceptionally handsome, and accomplished. 
in all the arts and sciences. Mahendrasirhha, son of a feudatory 
king, Sirhhavikrama, was a dear friend of the prince. 


Once Bhürama, King of Ekacakrapura, sent to King Vigvasena: 
a badly trained horse, named Pattavaramaraga, as a present. Prince- 
Sanatkumara had a ride on it up to the park Laksmigrha, but soon 
it picked up speed and disappeared with the prince into a dense 
forest. The King, with his vassals and retinue, followed the 
track of the horse for three days and then gave up. Mahendra- 
sirhha consoled the King with a promise to bring back the prince 
even if he reached Patiala and proceeded, together with the retinue, 
in search of his friend. Not finding any trace of the prince, the 
retinue returned, leaving Mahendrasimha alone. 


Mahendrasimha moved from forests to mountains. Being: 
tired, he entered a temple in the midst of a garden called Priyan- 
gusanda and lay there asleep. At dawn, he saw in dream an 
elephant in rut surrounded by several female partners, sporting 
in a lake, and a mango tree full of fruits. Being pleased at the 
auspicious dream, he was overtaken by sleep again, when Bhütam- 
bara, a Vyantara god, picked him up and left him by the side of a 
lake called Ksullakamanasa in the middle of the garden Bhüta- 
ramana, by the side of Mount Vijayardha. At sunrise, Mahen- 
drasimha awoke and saw, to his surprise, the beautiful lake 
surrounded by an excellent garden. As he moved into the garden, 
he heard a song accompanied by musical instruments. Then 
he saw a mansion occupied by Vidyadhara girls, went closer and 
found the prince Sanatkumüra enjoying an exquisite dancing 
performance. Immediately he rushed to the prince, bowed. 
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at his feet and fainted owing to excess of joy. Bringing him round, 
prince Sanatkumara appointed Vipulaéri,a Vidyadhara damsel, 
to look to his comforts. She arranged for his bath, food and 
dress, after which he came and sat by the side of prince Sanat- 
kumara in the audience hall called Netramanohari and inquired 
of him how he happened to be in those heavenly surroundings. 
Prince Sanatkumira, who had spent the previous night in wit- 
nessing a drama called Atirafijana, called Kamalamati, a Vidya- 
dhara damsel, and asked her to relate to his friend the whole tale 
of his arrival and went to his sleeping chamber. Kamalamati 
said: 

That wicked horse, with the prince on its back, went as fast 
as thought continuously for three days and at last collapsed and 
died. The prince, afflicted with hunger and thirst, lay down under 
a banyan tree. A Yaksa, by name Manohara, resident of that 
tree, knowing that the prince was to be a world monarch, brought 
him water from the lake Ksullakamünasa. The prince then 
requested the Yaksa to leave him by the side of that lake so that 
he could refresh himself by bathing in it and drinking its water 
once again. The Yaksa did accordingly. 


At this juncture, Sitayaksa, a Vyantara god, a former enemy 
of the prince, who was on a pleasure-flight, saw the prince and 
rushed at him. A fierce duel took place between them. Sita- 
yaksa ultimately took to his heels. The Yaksas and Kinnaras, who 


had witnessed the duel, honoured the prince with flowers and 
‘shouts of victory. 


Meanwhile, Indraprabha, a Vidyaüdhara, came there and, 
saluting the prince, said to him, 'I have been waiting for you for 
the last thirty-six days. Now I am fortunate to see you. Kindly 
get into the car. Having refreshed himself by swimming in the 
lake and drinking its water, the prince accompanied the Vidyà- 
dhara in his car and was left where the Vidyadhara girls were 
engaged in sports ina garden nearby. The girls were enamoured 
of the prince’s handsome form. Meanwhile, the Vidyadhara, 
Indraprabha, reported to Bhanuvega, in the town of Priyasanga, 
that he had brought the required person and left him under the 
magnificent bower, Jyotirvitina, in the park, Bhutaramana. 
Bhanuvega sent Vipulasri to look to the comforts of the prince. 
Vipulasri, with a train of servants, did accordingly. 'The 
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prince then asked Anafgasundari, the dancing Vidyadhara girl, 


why they were all giving him such entertainment. Ananga- 
sundari said: 


Bhanuvega, a Vidyadhara king of the town of Priyasangama 
on Mount Vijayardha, has eight daughters, Laksmimati, Kanaka- 
kanta, Mandarasena, Alaka, Alambhüsa, Hemavati, Hemamilini 
and Vijayardhavati, by his eight gueens, Srimala etc. Once an 
astrologer advised the king to marry his eight daughters to the 
person who would subdue the god Sitayaksa in a duel by the 
side of the lake, Ksullakamanasa. Hence you are our master 
and lo, he (Bhanuvega who was advancing to the spot) is your 
father-in-law’. The prince, with respect, greeted Bhanuvega, 
who was immensely pleased to possess a son-in-law who was the 
best in the three worlds. The wedding was celebrated, and the 
prince lived happily with his eight wives. One night, a forest 
deity, moved by the miserable plight of a girl, named Sunanda, 
took away the prince in sleep and placed him in the garden called 
Jyoti, on Mount Hariküta. Inthe morning, the prince awoke 
and was surprised to find himself under a bower of creepers. 
He soon heard the lament of a girl and, out of compassion, 
moved to the spot and inquired of her the cause of her grief. 
She said: 


*I am Sunanda, daughter of King Suratha and Queen Candra- 
yagi of Ayodhyapura and was betrothed to Sanatkumara when 
I was still in my mother’s womb. Seven days back, Vajravega, 
a Vidyadhara, brought me here by force. That Sanatkumara is 
the son of King Vigvasena and Queen Sahadevi of Hastinapura'. 
Sanatkumara asked whether she had ever seen her husband- 
designate. She said that she knew him from his portrait, 
brought by her father and that the form resembled his. Hearing 
this, Sanatkumira admitted his identity, to her great pleasure. 
Sunandi said further: Vajravega has gone to sleep asking his 
sister to guard me. She has gone to bathe. Let us go away 
before she arrives’. Sanatkumira asked her to take courage for 
he would destroy the enemy in no time. By this time, Vajravega 
arrived and rushed at the prince, who lightly faced and killed 
him in a boxing duel. Sunanda, at Vajravega's arrival, had 
already entered the palace. To avoid his being there alone with 
her, the prince repaired to the bower of creepers. Then Sandh- 
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yavali, Vajravega’s sister, came and saw her brother’s dead body, 
got information about him from Sunanda, assumed a terrific 
form and rushed at Sanatkumira. But, on seeing him, her 
wrath turned to love. At her request and offered by Sunanda, 
Sanatkumira married Sandhyavali. Similarly, he married 
Sunanda, offered by Sandhyavali. Both were Gandharva 
weddings. 

Meanwhile, Asanivega, father of Vajravega, sent the Avalokini 
spell to find out the cause of his son's long delay. ‘The spell, 
in the form of a pigeon, returned with the facts. On knowing 
this, Sandhyavali got Sanatkumara equipped with Prajiapti, 
the great spell, so that he could face her formidable father. 

In Rathanüpura Cakravalapura, the Vidyadhara king Candra- 
yaša and his queen Vidyudvega had two sons, Candravega and 
Bhanuvega. Feeling a disgust for worldly pleasures, Candrayasa. 
got Candravega crowned, entered the Order under the Carana 
sage Gunadhara and attained liberation on Mount Sammeda. 
Candravega had a hundred daughters of exquisite beauty. 
ASanivega had once asked for these princesses for his son Vajra- 
vega. But Candravega was reluctant to marry them to Vajravega 
or to any other Vidyadhara prince. Once he was advised by 
an astrologer to marry his daughters to him who would subdue 
Sitayaksa by the side of the lake Ksullakaminasa, destroy Vajra- 
vega in a boxing duel and kill Asanivega in battle. Noting this, 
Candravega sent his sons Hari$candra and Candrasena, duly 
armed, to help Sanatkumara. He, too, with his brother and 
the entire army, joined them. 


Being informed by the spell, of his son's death, Aganivega, 
heading his army, rushed towards Sanatkumara. Candravega 
moved to the front of the field. Sanatkumara fought from the 
sky, mounting the chariot called Vajrasira, and killed Aganivega. 
with an arrow called Ardhacandra. ^ Everybody praised and 
honoured him. Then Candravega conducted the hero to his 
capital in all pomp and married him to his hundred daughters, 
named Candramati, Candrasri, Candralekha, Sasikanta, Manoh- 
arini, Harinanka, Kamalamukhi, Priyadargana etc. Sanatkumira 
lived with them, as well as with his former eight wives, happily. 


_ One day, Candravega went to Siddhaküta, worshipped the 
Jina, paid homage to the Carana sage Sumali, endowed with 
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the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, and reguested him to give 


an account of the enmity between Sanatkumira and Sitayaksa. 
The sage gave it as follows: : 


In the town of Kañcana, in the country of Magadha, there 
ruled King Pratimukha, who maintained a harem of eight hundred 
queens. In the same town lived a caravan-leader, Nagacandra 
with his wife Visnuári, a woman of exceptional beauty. One day, 
the King happened to see her, was enamoured of her and possessed 
her by sorcery. She became the centre of his life in the entire 
harem. The rest of the queens were jealous of her. One day, 
the Pattavardhana elephant, Sarvabhauma, being in rut, got 
free and raised panic in the town. The King went out to get it 
tied up. Meanwhile, all the queens gathered, killed Visnusri by 
poisoning her, and threw her body into the cemetery. The King 
returned and enquired where Visnusri was. Being told that she 
was dead and carried to the cemetery, he went down, saw the dead 
body, which was terrifying to the eyes, and developed aversion 
to the human body. He repented his immoral act, got his eldest 
‘son, Vimalavahana, crowned and entered the Order under the 
teacher Suvrata. Then, dying by Samddhi, he was reborn as god 
Pratindra with the life-span of twenty ocean-years. After this 
period, he descended and was reborn as Jinavarma, son to the 
royal merchant Arhaddasa and his wife Jinadattà in the town 
of Kanaka in Magadha country, where ruled King Harivahana. 
Later, Arhaddisa took a disgust for worldly pleasures and so 
entered the Order under the teacher Sivagupta, practised severe 
penance and attained liberation. Jinavarma lived on as a pious 


layman. 

Nagacandra, the caravan-leader, owing to his loss of his wife, 
died by vindictive meditation, wandered through the various 
births of lower and infernal beings, and was reborn as son, 
Bharadvija, to Kapila and Ganga, a Brahmin couple. Bharadvaja 
became a pupil of Kanakadandi, a Parivrajaka, and, wandering 
about, came to Kanakapura, where he fasted for a month. King 
Harivahana became his devotee. Once, J inavarma had accomp- 
anied the King, who invited the sage Bharadvija to break his fast. 
Bharadvaja, who was burning with rage towards Jinavarma owing 
to cnmity in a previous birth, accepted the invitation on the condi- 
tion that he would eat hot boiled rice mixed with milk and sugar 
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from a plate placed on Jinavarma's back. The King was puzzled 
at the strange condition, but Jinavarma exhorted the King to fulfil 
thesage's desire. The King did accordingly, but, when the plate 
was taken up from the back of Jinavarma, the skin under it came 
along with it. The King, witnessing the horrible sight, was angry 
with the sage and railed at him as a sinful demon. But Jinavarma 
restrained the King, telling him that it was not the sage's fault, but 
it was the fruit of his own deeds in a fczmer birth, and entered 
the Order under the teacher Srivarma. Then he remained in 
kayotsarga on Mount Mahisagiri, when kites and crows gnawed 
at the wound in his back. He firmly endured the pains for a 
month, then died by Samadhi and was reborn as god Acyutendra 
with the life-span of twenty-two ocean-years. At the end of this 
period he dropped down from heaven and was reborn as Sanatku- 
māra. ‘The Parivrajaka became a Vahana god to that Acyutendra, 
wandered through different incarnations of the four conditions of 
life and was reborn as son, Baka, to the Tapasa Vasistha and his 
wife Ghüka. Later, he practised Tapasa tapa, died and was 
reborn as Sitayaksa. All this our lord, King Candravega, heard 
from the revered teacher Sumali and, being pleased, left for home. 


This by Sanatkumara's direction, the Vidyadhara damsel 
Kamalamati narrated to Mahendrasirha. By this time, Sanatku- 
mara woke up. Mahendrasirhha reported to him the condition 
of his parents owing to his absence. With his father-in-law's 
permission, the prince left the place and entered Hastinapura in 
great pomp and prostrated himself before his parents, who blessed 
him profusely. Later, Sanatkumara acquired the discus, became 
the universal monarch and was quite happy. 


One day, in Saudharma-kalpa, Saudharmendra, surrounded 
by gods, was witnessing the Saudimini dance when from Isana- 
kalpa arrived Sangamadeva. Conseguently the splendour of all 
the gods in the hall faded, just as the planets and stars appear dim 
at moon-rise. Being surprised at the phenomenon, the gods 
enguired of Saudharmendra about the reason of Sangamadeva's 
Somes that exceptional form and splendour. Saudharmendra 
said: 

Formerly, he was born as son, Ksirakumara, of the monarch 
Vimalavahana and his queen Vimalamati, ruling in the town of 
Pundarikini in the country of Puskalavati, to the north of the river 
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Siti in Pūrva Videha. He soon felt disgust for w 

and wished to enter the Order. But his Ben mug 
Hence he adopted the vows of a lay disciple, practised an austerity 
called Acamlavardhamana for twelve years and died by Samadhi, 

as a reward for which he possessed such form and splendour, 
Then the gods asked Saudharmendra whether there was any- 
body else possessing it. He told them that there was one of that 
kind in Hastinapura, viz., the universal monarch Sanatkumara of 
the Kuru lineage. 


Not believing Saudharmendra’s words, two gods, Vijaya and 
Vaijayanta, disguised themselves as Brahmins and went to ascertain 
the form and splendour of King Sanatkumara. They looked at him 
as he was about to go for his bath after having his body anoint- 
ed, and praised before him his exceptional form and splendour. 
After being told of their mission, the monarch suggested to them 
to wait and have a look at the form and splendour of his person 
duly dressed and adorned. Soon he had his bath, came out in his 
stately form, sat on his throne, surrounded by thirty-six thousand 
vassals, Vidyadharas and Yaksas, and sent for the two gods. They 
had a look at him, wondered and remarked that the form, youth 
and splendour of men decreased every moment. The monarch 
asked them why they had first praised his form and splendour 
and were deriding it afterwards. They told him, ‘We saw 
your youthful form and splendour etc.; but now we see 
the same a little decreased’. Saying so, they proved it 
through a demonstration: They got a bucket filled with 
water, dipped a chowry in it and swang it around. Showing 
the drops of water appearing on the bodies of persons gathered 
around, they asked the monarch to show the exact decrease 
of water in the bucket. The monarch could not show it. Then 
the two gods remarked, ‘Similarly, you cannot note the gradual 
decrease of human youth, splendour etc.’ and then returned to 
their abode. 


Moved by the illustration and the remarks of the two gods, 
Sanatkumira developed an aversion to worldly pleasures. He 
had his eldest son, Vijayakumara, crowned and entered the Order 
under the teacher Vinayandhara. He observed the initiation-fast 
for three days and went on a begging round. A poor old woman 
offered him a mixture of rice, beans, oil and goat’s buttermilk. 
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He ate the defective food with great relish but, later, suffered from 
seven hundred diseases, which lasted a hundred years. He 
practised severe penances that acguired for him several rddhis 
supernatural powers) but had no remedy for his diseases. 


One day, Saudharmendra praised before the gods the high 
merits of the sage Sanatkumira, who had endured seven hundred 
diseases for a hundred years and practised severe penances without 
making any remedy for his diseases. Listening to this, the same 
two gods disguised themselves as physicians and approached the 
sage Sanatkumira with a promise to cure his diseases. The sage 
kept quiet. The next day, they approached him again in the 
same manner. This time, the sage rubbed a few drops of his spit 
fallen on his fore-arm as he spoke. The spot on his fore-arm 
turned instantly golden. He told the amazed gods that medicines 
were not compatible with him; he would, however, accept their 
medicine if they were to cure his diseases of birth, old age, death 
etc. The two gods expressed their inability to do so, remarking 
that the sage himself was capable of doing so; and they disclosed 
their identity. They then threw their medicines into an old 
well and returned to their abode. The water of that well later 
became a panacea. 


The sage Sanatkumara endured the seven hundred diseases 
for a hundred years, practised severe penances, adopted the vow 
of Sarinyasana, accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and was re- 
born as Indra in Sanatkumira-kalpa with the life-span of seven 
Ocean-years. 


5. THE STORY OF ANNIKAPUTRA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Magadha, 
there was a town called Uttara Madhur, in which ruled King 
Prajapala with his chief queen, Suprabha. In the same town 
lived happily a merchant and caravan-leader, Dhanadatta, with his 
wife, Dhanasri and son, Dhanadeva. 


One day, Dhanadeva, leading a big caravan with essential goods, 
went to Daksina Madhura, in which lived Tilakasresthi, a royal 
merchant, with his wife, Nanda, The couple had cight daughters: 
Padmavati, Sumati, Gunamati etc, The youngest of them was 
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Annika. Tilakagresthi and his wife gave Annika in marriage to 
Dhanadeva, seeing that he was a proper match for her. Dhana- 
deva stayed there for a few days, sold his goods, purchased others 
and returned (together with Annika) to Uttara Madhura. In 
the meanwhile, Annika was pregnant and in due course gave birth 
to a son, who, named Annikaputra, grew into a young man. 


Once a Jaina teacher, Damasüri, endowed with the super- 
natural knowledge Zvadhi and leading a big party of monks, came 
to Uttara Madhuri and stayed in a park outside the town. Annika- 
putra went there, paid homage to the teacher (and other monks), 
listened to his sermon and accepted the lay disciple's vows. Then, 
on learning from the teacher that he had a very short life left, he 
entered the Order under the same teacher. Learning all the 
‘scriptures and wandering alone, once Annikaputra got into a ferry- 
boat to cross the river Ganga and visit holy places. But, owing 
to a sudden storm, the ferry-boat sank. The sage Annikaputra 
Stood in kayotsarga, persevered in auspicious meditations, 
destroyed all karmas and attained liberation. 


6. THE STORY OF THE SAGE BHADRABAHU 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Puravardha- 
na, there was a town called Kaundini, in which ruled King Padma- 
ratha with his Queen Padmasri. He had a learned high priest, 
Soma$arma, to whom a son was born by his wife Somasri: and as 
the birth of the son brought happiness and good fortune to them, 
he was significantly named Bhadrabahu. 


Once Bhadrabahu was playing with other boys, placing four- 
teen balls one upon another, when the revered teacher Govardhana, 
the fourth after Vardhamana in mastering the fourteen Pürvas, 
came there as he wandered about with a view to paying homage to 
Mount Ujjayanta, saw the boy in his play and remarked that he 
would know the fourteen Prirvas after himself. The revered one 
took the boy to his parents and told them that he would make the 
boy learned if they would entrust the boy to him. The parents 
consented. The teacher Govardhana had taught Bhadrabahu all 
the arts and sciences, when he acquired Right Faith and wished 
to embrace monkhood. But the teacher Govardhana, disapprov- 
` ing of his wish, asked him to go to his parents, please them uem the 
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display of his accomplishments and get their permission to enter 
the Order. Bhadrabahu did accordingly, entered the Order, 
mastered the twelve Arigas and the fourteen Piiroas and remained 
in kayotsarga, when people assembled and adored him. By the 
time Bhadrabahu was capable of heading the whole community 
of monks, the teacher Govardhana accomplished the Ratnalraya 
through Samadhimarana and attained the world of gods. 


Then the teacher Bhadrabahu, the last of the masters of the 
fourteen Piirvas and fifth amongst the Srutakevalis, endowed 
with a few rddhis and heading a big party of monks, wandered 
about. 

Meanwhile, Emperor Asoka, reigning in Pataliputra in the 
Magadha country, who had gone on a military expedition, sent 
a letter to his minister and others directing them to educate prince 
Kunala by employing a teacher, whom they should feed with rice, 
ghee etc. The clerk, however, read the letter wrongly. Yet they, 
with awe, carried out the Emperor’s irrevocable order, fed the 
teacher accordingly and blinded theprince. The Emperor returned 
and, seeing the disaster, sank into deep grief. At this juncture, 
a son was born to Candranana, wife of Kunala. Agoka named the 
babe Samprati Candragupta, crowned him and bade Kunala ask 
whatever he desired. Kunala asked for the kakini jewel. Asoka 
told him that it was available only to a monarch, and having disgust 
for the worldly pleasures, entered the Order of the Jinas under 
the teacher Suvrata, accomplished the Ratnatraya and ascended 
to heaven. As Samprati Candragupta reigned, the teacher 
Samadhigupta, endowed with the supernatural knowledge Avadht, 
came to Pataliputra and lodged in the park outside the town. The 
King went there, paid homage to the sage and requested him to 
relate the story of his former births. "The sage said: 


In the town of Vaidisa in the Avanti country, there ruled King 
Jayavarma with his queen Dharini. In Paralakuta, a nearby 
village, lived a merchant with his wife Prthvisri. In her womb, a 
soul with bad karmas was embodied, and consequently:the mer- 
chant's wealth disappeared, the goods in his carts as well as the 
oxen yoked to them were robbed and he, along with some fellow- 
merchants, was killed. At this juncture, Prthvisri gave birth to 
a son who was named Nandimitra. Within three months Prthvi- 
éri too died. The relatives brought up Nandimitra. They too 
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died later. The inhabitants of the village thought that the birth 
of the child itself was the cause of all the loss and deaths in the 
village and drove him away. The orphan child moved from place 
to place, lived on begging, and thus reached the age of sixteen. 

On his way to a town, Nandimitra happened to meet a fisher- 
man, by name Kastakita, who,-unloading his bundle of firewood, 
rested in the park. Nandimitra, too, desirous of lying down, 
looked for a stone to serve him as a pillow, brought one which 
could not be moved even by eight men, and rested there laying 
his head on it. Küstaküta saw his extraordinary strength, learnt 
all about him by inquiring and took him to his house. 
Both brought firewood and sold in the town. Nandimitra brought 
a ten men's load at a time. Kastaküta asked his wife, Jayaghanta, 
not to feed Nandimitra fully or give him oil at the time of his bath. 
She followed her husband's instructions. But ona festive day, 
out of compassion for the orphan, she fed him fully. 'The next 
day, while collecting fuel, Nandimitra requested Kastaküta to buy 
for him some cheap garmet, for the one on his body was worn out. 
They returned, and Kastaküta asked his wife whether she had fed 
Nandimitra fully. Jayaghanti replied that she had done so for 
it was a festive day. Kastakiita thrashed and drove her away. 
Knowing this, Nandimitra left the house and lived independently, 
but helped Jayaghanta from his earnings. 

One day, Nandimitra, returning from forest, saw the teacher 
Sivagupta proceeding to the town on his begging round to break 
his fortnightly fast. He followed the sage when the King pro- 
claimed that none should stop the sage for he was to invite him 
for food. Nobody stopped the sage till he entered the palace. 
The King and the Queen came forward, worshipped the sage and 
washed his feet. Then the Queen saw the bare-headed Nandi- 
mitra, who had followed the sage, mistook him for his disciple 
and washed his feet too. Both were seated with honour and devo- 
tion and served with a rich variety of food. Then the sage Siva- 
gupta wished his hosts destruction of their karmas and returned 
to the monastery. Nandimitra followed him. He thought that 
he could get that kind of rich food and honour thereafter too if he 
became a monk, and requested the teacher to initiate him into the 
Order. The teacher, noting Nandimitra to be worthy of liberation 
in the near future, initiated him. Nandimitra observed the fast of 
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The King and the Queen of the town were happy to hear that 
the disciple who had accompanied Sivagupta had entered the 
Order and wished him to break his fast at their house. 
The next day, the King with his retinue went in pomp 
to the teacher and told him that he wished to acquire 
merit by inviting his disciple, on his begging round, to 
break his fast. The young monk, hearing the King's words, 
thought that, if he could so early get the fruit of his 
penances, which could be seen in the King's respectful entreaty, 
he was likely to get better rewards for harder penances later, and 
so extended his fast to that day. When King Jayavarma approa- 
ched him with all devotion, he told him that he was observing fast 
still. The King returned disappointed. The next day, the 
Queen arrived with the same purpose, but returned disappointed 
as the young monk, with the same view, extended his fast to the 
next day. It happened so even in the case of the merchant prince 
Arhaddasa and the Crown Prince on the following two days. 
"Then, on the seventh day, Nandimitra approached the teacher 
Sivagupta requesting him to give him the vow of abstention from 
food unto death. The teacher appreciated his courage and spiri- 
tual strength and told him that that was the last day of his life and 
administered the vow to him. He instructed Nandimitra to lie 
ina corner of the room, on one side, without moving his limbs 
until death. The teacher then, worshipped the Aradhana and 
preached it, listening to which Nandimitra persevered in the vow 
of Sarhnyasana. On getting this news, the King, his retinue and 
other citizens came out, adored the young sage and listened to the 
preaching ofthe Aradhana. Amongst the attendants, the heretics 
adopted the vows of a lay disciple and the lay disciples returned 
with their Right Faith strengthened. 


. After sunset, Nandimitra accomplished the Ratnatraya by the 
Tite of Prayopagamana and was reborn as god Kanakadhvaja in 
the Saudharma-kalpa. This god knowing about his former 
existence through the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, desired 
to adore the body which acquired for him the divine body, and 
came down with numerous gods and goddesses in all pomp. 
Meanwhile, all the inhabitants of the town, including the King, 
assembled in a procession and carried the body of the Ksapaka in 
acar. Seeing this, god Kanakadhvaja danced with joy in front 
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of the car. On being asked, he related to the assembled people 
the whole story, displayed his divine glory, paid homage to the 
sage Sivagupta and returned to his abode. 


King Jayavarma saw all this, felt disgust for worldly pleasures, 
had his eldest son Srivarma crowned and, accompanied by his 
queen, some princes and citizens, entered the Order under the 
teacher Sivagupta. All of them later died by Samnyasana and 
were reborn as gods. God Kanakadhvaja, after enjoying the 
divine life, descended and was reborn as yourself, Samprati 
Candragupta. Emperor Samprati Candragupta listened to all 
that was thus told by the teacher Samadhigupta, returned to his. 
palace and lived on happily. 


The teacher Bhadrabahu, who had mastered the fourteen 
Pitroas, wandering about with a large party of monks, came to ^ 
Ujjeni and stayed in the park outside the town. Samprati Candra- 
gupta went to the park, paid homage to all the monks, attended 
the sermon and adopted the vows of a lay disciple. Once, when 
the teacher Bhadrabahu was on his begging round in the town, he 
entered a house where he found in the cradle a small child that 
said, ‘Revered Sir, go away, go away’. The teacher considered 
the child’s words as divine and asked it about the duration of the 
drought and learned that it was twelve years. Then the teacher 
called his disciples and told them that, owing to a drought, there 
would be a famine in the country for twelve years and so, proposed 
to migrate to the South. The same night, the King saw sixteen 
strange dreams, approached the teacher Bhadrabahu, described 
to him all his dreams and requested him to interpret them. This 
is how the teacher interpreted them : Š 


As you have seen the setting sun, hereafter there will be no. 
knower of the fourteen Piirvas and acquirer of the Avadhi know- 
ledge in Bharataksetra. As you have seen the cracking down of a 
branch of the wish-yielding tree, hereafter, except today, mighty 
kings will not enter the Order. As you have seen a descending 
aerial car again moving up, hereafter gods and Vidyadharas will 
not come to this zone. As you have seen a snake with twelve 
hoods, there will be a terrific famine for twelve years. As you have 
seen a broken moon, grass will grow in the crop of the once good 
religion. As you have seen two elephants rushing to kill one 
another and soon retreating, it will not rain according to the needs 
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of the people. As you have seen a worm used for catching fish, 
some sciences and the fourteen Pirvas will be extinct and just a 
little essence of their teachings will remain. As you have seen 
the centre of a waterless lake, the Middle Country (Madhyadeéa), 
which gave birth to Tirthakaras and Universal Monarchs, will not 
prosper. As you have seen forest-fire emitting excessive smoke, 
hypocrites will prosper. As you have seen a monkey on the royal 
throne, men of low birth will be kings. As you have seen a dog 
eating rice-pudding in a golden plate, heretics will be honoured 
by kings. As you have seen a monkey mounting an elephant, 
princes will serve under men of low birth. As you have seen a 
lotus growing on a heap of rubbish, princes and wealthy people 
will abandon the path of the true religion and those of low birth 
and poor families will follow it. As you have seen the ocean 
trespassing its boundary, princes will stray from good conduct. 
As you have seen a white ass yoked to a golden chariot, those who 
are on the road to liberation will yield to passions and perish. As 
you have seen kings mounting white asses, members of good 
families will marry those of low birth'. Bhadrabahu also describ- 
ed, at some length, the peculiarities of the Kali age. Samprati 
Candragupta listened to all this and, noting that emperors would 
not enter the Order from the next day, had his eldest son Sirnhasena 
«crowned and entered the Order under the same teacher. 


Bhadrabahu then sent for all the monks in Madhyadesa, told 
them about the ensuing famine and the consequent breach of the 
monks' vows, and proposed to migrate to the South. He, together 
with the sage Samprati Candrag upta, led a party of eight thousand 
monks'to the South. The teachers Ramila, Sthüla and Sthüla- 
bhadra did not accompany the teacher Bhadrabahu, but led their 
parties of monks to the country of Sindhu. Astheteacher Bhadra- 
bahu, together with his party of monks, entered the country of 
Kalbappu, he was aware of the end of his life-span and, sending all 
the monks, with the teacher Vi$akha as their leader, to the Dravila 
country, adopted the vow of Sarinyasana on the side of a hill in 
Kalbappu. The sage Candragupta did not follow Visakhacarya 
at the suggestion of the teacher Bhadrabahu, but stayed behind 
to serve the venerable one. 


When the teacher Bhadrabahu was under the vow of Sanmya- 
sana, the sage Candragupta observed an eight days’ fast. By 
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Bhadrabahu's advice, Candragupta went on his begging tour in 
the forest. He was given food by a deity, and thus he continued 
his begging round every day. Bhadrabahu practised the Avamo- 
darya austerity, emaciated his body, died by Saninyasana and was 
reborn as god Amitakinta in Brahma-kalpa with the life-span of 
ten ocean-years. 


The sage Candragupta stayed there for twelve years, worship- 
ping the shrine of Bhadrabahu, practising penance and breaking 
his fasts with food offered by the forest deity. Then the monks, 
who had gone to the Timula country under the leadership of 
Visakhacarya, returned on learning that the famine in Madhyadega 
had subsided. On the way, they stopped at Kalbappu to pay 
homage to Bhadrabahu’s shrine. They found the sage Candra- 
gupta observing penance and living on the food offered by 
a forest deity. They advised him, administering vows, not to 
accept food from deities thereafter, left the place and reached 
Madhyadesa. 


The teachers Ramila, Sthüla and Sthülabhadara, who had gone 
to the country of Sindhu with their parties of monks, had to face 
a horrible famine there. "They had to beg food at night, and eat 
during day time. One night, a pregnant lay woman, by name 
Velasvamini, was terrified at the sight of a naked monk on his 
begging round, and miscarried. The laity assembled and request- 
ed the monks to assume half-clothing until the famine was over, 
to collect alms by night and eat by day. The monks did so, and 
when the famine in Madhyadega had subsided, they all returned 
home. ‘Then the teacher Visakha and others requested the 
teachers Ramila, Sthüla and Sthülabhadra to give up their “half- 
clothing’, resume nudity and atone the breach of rule. Ramila 
and Sthüla, together with their parties of monks, did accordingly. 
But Sthülabhadra and his group of monks stuck to ‘half-clothing’, 
Hence, there appeared two divisions in the main sect: Jina-kalpa 
and Sthavira-kalpa. 2 

The school of ‘half-clothing’, spread up to Valabhi, capital of 
the Suratha country, ruled by King Vaprapala, who was a heretic. 
His queen, Svamini, was a lay disciple devoted to the monks of 
the school of ‘half-clothing’. One day, when the King was at 
leisure with his Oueen on the terrace of his palace, he saw a group 
of monks of this school on their begging round, entering the palace, 


I 
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The King then remarked to the Queen that the school of ‘half- 
clothing' was no good, for those monks were neither dressed nor 
naked. On another day he sent for the monks and suggested to 
them to give up their *half-clothing', assume nudity and practise 
penance. Seeing that they were unwilling to accept his sugges- 
tion, the King requested them to give up ‘half-clothing’ and wear 
4 (long) garment. ' The monks agreed to do so. Since then, the 
northerners in the kingdom of Vaprapala wore a (long) garment 
and covered their (upper part of) body with a piece of cloth 
“(blanket?). Thereafter flourished the Kambala School. They 
were known as Sveta-patas (wearers of white garment). In the 
South, King Samaliputra became the leader of the Sveta-bhiksu 
Japuli-sarigha, which descended from the Sveta-patas. 


The sage Samprati Candragupta, on the Kalbappu hill, practised 
severe penances, died by Savinyasana and was reborn as god 
Sridhara in Brahma-kalpa, with the life-span of ten ocean-years. 


7. THE STORY OF LALITAGHATE 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Vatsa, there 
was a town called Kausambi, in which ruled King Haridhvaja 
with Queen Varuni and thirty-two sons named Srivardhana,. 
Vijayandhara, Virabahu etc. These thirty-two princes and many 
others of the feudatory rulers, in all five hundred, looked alike 
and hence the group was called Lalitaghata. 


All these princes were heretics. Once they went hunting’ to. 
a side of the mountain called Srikanta, where the sage Abhaya- 
ghosa practised penance. Because of the sanctity of the sage’s 
penances, they got no game. It happened so for seven days; 
on the eighth day, they saw from a distance the same Sage, engross- 
ed in the study of Scriptures, and took him for some queer black 
‘antelope. Immediately princes Srivardhana etc., put arrows to 
‘their bows, which, however, were instantly broken and all the 
princes dropped down. With surprise they all went forward and 
Saw that it was a sage and not an antelope. Impressed by the 
sanctity of the sage’s penance, they had their sins assuaged and 
they requested him to preach them the Law. 
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Sage Abhayaghosa then vividly explained to them how com- 
mitting great sins, like hunting etc., caused men to be reborn in 
hells and undergo untold suffering, and how committing smaller 
ones caused them to be reborn as lower beings. He also explained 
how meritorious deeds led them to the life of gods full of glory, 
or to human life in good families of pious lay disciples etc., and 
then to monkhood and finally to liberation. He emphasized that 
non-killing was the true religion. 


After listening to the sage's sermon all the princesrepented the 
way of life they had till then led, and put their hands to their 
swords with the intention of cutting off their heads and offering 
them at the sage's feet so that their sins might be washed off. The 
sage, reading their minds, prevented them from doing so and 
exposed their intention by remarking that that kind of rash act 
would never serve the purpose. Then they requested him to 
initiate them into the Order. The teacher welcomed their re- 
quest, telling them that they all had a short life of just twenty-one 
days ahead and that they would all die in water. 


Prince Nandimitra, the youngest brother of Srivardhana, 
displayed a smile of wonder at the teacher’s last words. Srivardh- 
ana requested the teacher to give them clues to the truth of his 
forecast. The teacher said: ‘On the way to your city, you will 
come across two serpents which will disappear as you cry out.. 
Further, you will see a child with a stick coming to beat you and, 
when you laugh, it will turn into a goblin and disappear. Still 
further, the river will be in flood. Lastly, your mother will tell 
you that she had dreamt that you all thirty-two were swallowed. 
by a demon’. 


The princes saluted the revered teacher and returned home. 
Allthe four incidents occurred according to his words. However, 
they were perturbed by the teacher’s words about their span of 
life. Meanwhile, the revered Vardhamiina’s tirtha came to 
Kaugambi. All the princes came out, adored the great one and 
asked him about their span of life. He, too, told them that it was 
quite short and they were worthy of liberation, which could be 
achieved through penances, just as gold could be had from the ore 
through severe treatment. Hearing this, they entered the Order 
and received instructions regarding death by Prayopagamana. 
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Then they all abstained from fourfold food, saluted the sage 
and resorted to the vow of Prayopagamana on the bank of the 
Visala. On the 15th day of the vow, owing to heavy rain, the 
river was flooded and washed away all the five hundred monks to a 
deep pit. The monks calmly remained in water, persevered in 
auspicious meditation, accomplished the Ratnatraya, died and 
were reborn as gods in heaven. 


8. THE STORY OF THE SAGE DHARMAGHOSA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Kausambi, 

in the town called Varanasi, there ruled King Kirtidhara with his 

queens Arati and Rati and sons Dharmaghosa and Dharmakirti. 
All of them lived happily. 


Once, the sage Gunottama, wandering about, came to Vara- 
nasi, took up his abode in the park outside the town and was 
engrossed in his austerities. The two princes, while returning 
from sports, saw the sage and requested him to preach the Law. 
The sage did so in brief, explaining to them the Right Faith, true 
piety etc., listening to which both Dharmaghosa and Dharmakirti 
developed a disgust for worldly pleasures. Being permitted by 
their parents, they entered the Order, studied all the scriptures, 
consisting of Prathamanuyoga, Carandnuyoga, Karananuyoga and 
Dravyanuyoga, for twelve years and wandered about. Coming 
to Campanagara, they observed fast for a month by the side of a 
lotus-lake near by and, on the day of breaking their fast, moved to 
a settlement of cowherds on the bank of the Ganga for a begging 
round. 


Meanwhile, the people of that settlement had moved elsewhere. 
Hence the sage Dharmakirti moved on to some other settlement. 
The sage Dharmaghosa, however, being unable to move further 
owing to extreme thirst and hunger, remained under a tree on the 
bank of the river. Then the goddess Ganga, out of compassion, 
brought pure cold water in a golden pitcher and offered it to the 
sage, promising to bring him food immediately. But the sage 
did not accept the water. . Hence the goddess repaired to Pürva 
Videha, saw the Tirthankara Simandhara and requested him to 
tell her why the sage had not accepted the water. The revered 
one told the goddess that sages never accepted food and drink from 
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gods and goddesses, who, however, could adore and serve them. 
Noting this, the goddess Ganga returned and made cool breeze 
blow and cold water shower on the body of the sage, who, conse- 
guently, had a soothing sensation. He then persevered in pure 
meditation, destroyed the ghati-karmas and became omniscient. 
The gods of the four classes descended and adored him. Then, 
destroying the aghati-karmas, he attained liberation. 

The younger sage, Dharmakirti, who had moved to another 
settlement of cowherds, did not find anybody there. Afflicted 
with intense thirst and hunger and overcome by fatigue, he was 
almost nearing an inauspicious state of mind. The same goddess 
Ganga saw him, repaired again to the revered Simandhara and 
consulted him about the condition of the sage. The revered one 
asked the goddess to convey to the sage that he was worthy of 
liberation in the near future, i.e., in the third birthtocome. The 
goddess did so. Consequently, the sage’s inauspicious state of 
mind changed into auspicious and he accomplished the Ratnatraya, 
died and was reborn as god Acyutendra in the sixteenth kalpa. 


9. THE STORY OF THE SAGE SIRIDINNA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Anga, 
there was a city called Campanagara, in which ruled King Simha- 
ratha, who was a lay disciple. Inthe Magadha country, in the city 
called Saketa, there ruled King Sumanta, who was also a lay dis- 
ciple. And in the Mangalavati country, in the town of Ilapattana, 
there ruled King Jitasatru, who, too, was a lay disciple. He had 
a queen, Ilimahadevi, and a wet-nurse, Vinayamati. 

On the advent of the festival of Phalguna Nandisvara, these 
three kings started observing the great festival of the Jinas in their 
respective capitals. One day, King Jitasatru was going out for 
the festival, when Vinayamati, who was extremely ugly and nau- 
seating, was ready to accompany him. But he advised her to 
stay at home and proceeded to the Sahasraküta temple. 

The wet-nurse, hating herself, and not being able to participate 
in her foster-son’s observing the Great Festival, spent the eight 
days in worshipping the Jina and observing fast. The King came 
back and saw the nurse extremely emaciated. On learning the 


cause, he was much pleased with her and exhorted her to ask for 
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a boon.. She reguested the King to observe the Great Festival 
for eight more days. The King did so, and Vinayamati repeated 
the fast for the period. On the 8th day of the fast, Sriyadevata, 
residing in the Jake Padma on Mount Himavanta, came to know 
about the nurse's pains and fatigue, came along with her retinue, 
honoured her with great pomp and went back. 


Struck by the glory of Sriyadevata, the nurse died with a 
nidana and was reborn as Sriyadevata in the same lake. She came 
to Ilapattana and told all the citizens, in their dream, to erect a 
temple for her, set up an image of her and worship it so that she 
would grant them their desires. The citizens did accordingly. 
The Queen, who had no progeny, devoted herself to the new deity 
for twelve years. Noting this, the deity repaired to Tirthankara 
Svayamprabha in Pürva Videha and asked him if the Queen could 
have any issue. He told her that soon a god would descend from 
heaven and be born as son to the Queen. Sriyadevatà came back 
and conveyed the news to the Queen in a dream. The Queen 
was very happy; after some days, she conceived and, in due 
course, gave birth to a son, who was significantly named Siridinna. 


Siridinna grew up into a young prince with all the accomplish- 
ments. Once he was invited to the Svayarhvara of Princess 
Sumati, daughter of King Sumanta of Saketapura. Sumati 
garlanded Siridinna, and the wedding was celebrated. After a 
short stay at his father-in-law’s, Siridinna, together with Sumati, 
started homeward. King Sumanta sent his daughter with 
numerous presents, including a talking parrot. The pair came 
to Ilapattana and lived happily. 


Once, they were playing chess, with the parrot as witness 
(and umpire). Siridinna soon found that the parrot was partial 
to the Queen in recording the score, and, in a rage, twisted its 
neck. 'The parrot died and was reborn as a Vyantara god in the 
park outside the city. 


Once, King Siridinna and his Queen were at leisure on the 
top storey of their palace, when they saw a cloud of the shape of 
the Sahasrakita temple, which vanished before the King could 
sketch it on a board. Consequently, the King felt disgust for 
worldly life, entered the Order under the sage Varadharma, 
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studied the scriptures for twelve years and, wandering about alone 
came over one day to Ilapattana and stood in kayotsarga at night 
in the park outside it. 

Then the Vyantara god, the former parrot killed by Siridinna, 
saw him and, in his anger, caused a terrible cold wind to blow and 
heavy rains fall on him. 'The sage bore all that calmly, persevered 


in his pure meditation, destroyed the eight karmas, and thus 
attained liberation. 


10. THE STORY OF THE SAGE VRSABHASENA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Avanti, 
there was a town called Ujjeni, in which ruled King Pradyota 
with his Queen Jyotirmala. 

One day, the King, mounting an elephant, rode to the forest 
to catch a wild elephant, when his elephant, shaken by rut, ran 
astray. The King saved himself by holding on to a branch of a 
tree. Then, walking out of the forest, he reached a village called 
Kheda and rested by the side of a well near by. Meanwhile, 
Jinadattà, the beautiful daughter of Jinavadika, the headman of 
the village, and Jinamati, his wife, came there to fetch water. 
The thirsty King requested her to pour water for him. She, 
enamoured of the King’s attractive personality, pulled water from 
the well and poured it for him. The King, while drinking it (from 
his cupped hands) found the stream of water becoming thinner 
and thinner from above, looked up at her charming face and 
smiled. He requested her to pour water without making fun of 
him. She did so, returned home and requested her father to 
invite the good man home. He did so and treated the stranger 
to a sumptuous meal. I 

In the meanwhile, the royal retinue, following the King's 
foot-marks, came over there and saluted him. Soon, the village- 
headman came to know that his stranger-guest was no less than 
a king and did him great honour. The King later, asked for the 
hand of his kind host's daughter, got it, married her, made her 
his principal queen, gave her a fine palace and lived with her to the 
exclusion of other queens. : 

Once, a wild elephant in rut, accompanying the royal elephants 
and entering the lake, caused panic in the town. Informed of 
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this, the King hurriedly went out to get the animal tied, and did. 
not notice Jinadatta, who too had prepared herself to accompany 
him. She resented her being ignored that way by the King. 
The other queens watched all this, expressed their joy and hoped 
for the King's love for them thereafter. Jinadatta noted all this, 
left the palace and stayed in another. 


The King, getting the elephant tied, returned and, not seeing 
Jinadatta, inquired where she was. He was told that, being hurt 
by his neglect, she had taken the vow of celibacy and stayed away 
in some other mansion. The King, in a rage, ordered his men to 
abandon her in the cemetery. They did so. There Jinadatta, 
who was in the ninth month of pregnancy, gave birth to a son. 


The same night, the King saw in a dream a white bull and it 
was interpreted by the experts that the King had a son born to 
him. Then the King ordered his men to inquire which of the 
queens had given birth. All the queens, from whom the King 
was away since the arrival of Jinadatta, resented the inquiry. The 
King's men at last went to the cemetery, found the chicf queen 
with her newly born son and reported the matter to their lord. 
The King, with joy, had Jinadatta and her babe brought back, 
significantly named the new-born Vrsabhasena and lived with 
them happily. 

When Vrsabhasena was eight years old, the King, with the 
intention of entering the Order, informed him that he would be 
crowned. The Prince firmly told his father that he would rather 
Welcome the crown of liberation than that of royalty. No words 
of advice from the King could change the Prince's mind. At last, 
the King crowned Prince Vasupala, born of Queen Jyotirmala, 
and then both father and son entered the Order under the teacher 
Gunadhara and studied the scriptures for twelve years. 


One day, Vrsabhasena, wandering about, came to Kausambi 
and resorted to Atapanasthirayoga (an austerity) for four months, 
practised it on Mount Udayavata, standing on a rock during 
daytime. People of the town came to him and adored him. 


Once, when the sage had gone on his begging round, a (Bud- 
dhist) lay disciple named Buddhaja, out of jealousy, heated the 
rock red hot with log-fire and went away. 'The sage returned, 
saw the red hot rock, understood it was the end of his life-period, 
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and stood in kayoisarga on the yoga-pitha. He bore the heat of 
thesun from above, that of the red hot rock below, and that of the 
log-fire on the sides—all at one time—and remained there calmly 
asif he wasin water. He persevered in pure meditation, destroyed 
all the karmas and attained liberation. King Pradyota, too, 
accomplished the Ratnatraya and was reborn in heaven. 


11. THE STORY OF THE SAGE KARTIKA ~~ 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Lala, there 
was a town called Krttikapura, in which ruled King Agniraja, with 
his Queen Viramati and six daughters by names Bandhumati, 
Sivasena, Srimati, Svayamprabha, Laksmimati and Krttika. 
Once, while observing the festival of Phalguna Nandigvara, these 
princesses brought siddhasesa (the remains of flowers, raw rice 
and other offerings) from the temple of the Jina and offered it to 
their parents, when the King fell in love with Krttika, the 
youngest of them. benedi ) 


'Then he called his vassals, ministers, preceptors and Queen 
Viramati and asked them separately, “Who does the best thing, 
produced in the districts under my command, belong to? They 
replied that it belonged to the ruler himself. Then he asked the 
same question to the preceptors (Jaina monks); they, in turn, 
requested him to specify the best thing he meant. The King was 
enraged by the liberty taken by the monks and drove them away 
from his capital. Then, getting the consent of all others to claim 
the best thing produced in his kingdom, he asked Queen Viramati 
for the hand of Krttikà and married her. The same day, the 
Queen adopted the vow of celibacy. 


In due course, Krttika gave birth to a son, who was named 
Kartika and, later, to a daughter, who was named Virasri. On. 
attaining youth, Viraári was married to King Kraufica of Kogali. 
One day, Prince Kartika, at the age of sixteen, accompanied by 
other princes, went to sport in the park. There all others received 
from their maternal grand fathers clothes, food, eatables etc., but 
Kartika received none. After the sports in the park, he returned 
home and asked his mother whether she had a father living. 
She, with a sigh of grief, told him that his father happened also 


to be her father. Hearing that, the Prince felt disgust for worldly 
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life, entered the Order under the teacher Sridhara, studied the 
scriptures for twelve years and, wandering about alone, came to 
Mount Kiskindha and stood in kayotsarga. At night, there was 
a heavy downpour, which washed the dirt of his body and carried 
it into a pool called Pasana, the water of which became a panacea, 


i ~ "The pool later acquired the fame of a holy resort in the South. 


One day, the sage Kartika, wandering about, came to Kogali. 
In the course of his begging round, he entered the King's palace. 
Virasri, with the head of her relaxing husband on her thigh, 
‘casually saw her monk brother and supporting the King's head 
on 2 pillow, came down to worship and offer food to him. By that 
time, the monk was on his way back and could not, according to 
rule, stop there even at the repeated requests of the Queen at 
his feet. In the meanwhile, the King awoke and learnt that the 
Queen was at the palace gate endeavouring to stop and serve the 
monk. In a rage, he came down and struck the monk with a 
missile and dragged back the Queen by her hair. 

The sage Kartika bore the severe pains, bled heavily and pined 
for Samadhi. His grandmother, Oueen Viramati, who, after 
death, was reborn as a Vyantara god, came to knowall about this 
and rushed to the sage with a promise of help to him and punish- 
ment to the culprit. The sage only requested the god to take him 
to a cool place. "The god, assuming the form of a peacock, did 
so. The sage then died in an auspicious state of mind and was 
reborn as god Ahamindra in the Sarvarthasiddhi heaven. 


Virasri, the sages sister, was overcome by extreme grief, 
leading to utter silence and dullness. The King, worried over 
the Queen’s condition, announced a reward for whoever would 
telieve her grief and bring her to normalcy. Some men came and 
acted as mummers wearing masks before the Queen and tried to 
entertain her, but with no success. Once a man, disguised as a 


` monk, came before the Queen. The King pointed to him, telling 


her that he was her brother. At this, the Queen smiled and 
recovered from her deep grief. The man was rewarded. Since 
then, the festival of Badubbe was observed and it was marked by 
mummers’ plays. The place of Kartika’s death, where Virafri 
constructed a temple, came to be known as Svami-tirtha. And 
the town of Krttikapura, where King Agniraja wedded his own 
daughter, came to be known as Bogankarohana. 
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12. THE STORY OF THE SAGE ABHAYAGHOSA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Magadha, 
there was a town called Kalandi, in which ruled King Abhaya- 
ghosa, with his chief queen, Abhayamati. 

One day, both of them were strolling about observing the 
natural beauty outside the town, when there came a fisherman 
with a live tortoise with its legs tied, hanging down from his neck. 
The King saw this and, to display his skill, as it were, to the people 
round about, threw his discus, which cut off the four legs of the 
tortoise. The fisherman took the tortoise home still alive. It 
died the same night and was reborn as son, Candavega, to the same 
King and Queen. E: 

One day, when the King and Queen were taking their leisure 
on the terrace of the top storey of their palace, there occurred an 
eclipse of the moon. Seeing it, the King felt disgust for the 
transient nature of life, got Prince Candavega crowned and emb- 
raced monk-hood under the teacher Nandana. He studied the 
scriptures for twelve years and then, wandering about alone, came 
to Kakandi and remained in virdsana in a park. 

At this time, King Candavega, the soul of the former tortoise, 
threw his discus from the top-storey of his palace just for a trial. 
It straightway cut off the legs and hands of the sage Abhayaghosa, 
who abstained from fourfold food, endured the pains, accom- 
plished the Ratnatraya, died and was reborn as Indra with the 
life-span of twenty ocean-years. 


. 13. THE STORY OF THE SAGE VIDYUCCORA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Videha, 
there was a city called Mithila, in which ruled King Vamaratha, 
of the lineage of King Padmaratha. Yamadanda was his city- 
guard. In the same city lived a thief by name Vidyuccora, who 
was well versed in the various branches of the science of thievery. 
He used to steal money and gold by night, hide them in a cave 
outside the city, close its passage with a big stone, return to the 
city by day, turning himself into a leper by a magic ointment, and 
beg from door to door. When night set in, he would assume his 
natural form, dress well, visit prostitutes and steal money and 
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gold from the houses of wealthy citizens. Once, rendering him- 
self invisible by his magic ointment, he stole a necklace, Sarva- 
rujapahara, from the sleeping-chamber of King Vamaratha, who 
had inherited it from King Padmaratha, who had reccived it from 
Acyutendra. 

Noting the sudden disappearance of the precious necklace, the 
King sent for the city-guard in the morning and said, “You were 
inactive all these days when money and gold of the citizens were 
being stolen. Now the necklace, the very treasure of our race, 
has been stolen. Hence, find out the thief; otherwise the punish- 
ment prescribed for such theft will fall on you’. Being granted, 
on request, seven days time for the task, Yamadanda carried out 
an intensive search for the thief in the city as well as in the sur- 
rounding area for six days, but with no success. On the seventh 
day, however, he saw a leper coming out from a ruined temple 
and crossing a brook by magic and, assured himself that this was 
thethief. He arrested him and brought him to the King. 

The leper pleaded before the King that he was just a beggar, 
and that the city-guard, being unable to find out the real thief, 
had arrested him instead. The city-guard then smeared an 
antidotal ointment to the leper's eyes and he was instantly turned 
into his natural self. He then corroborated the fact by smearing 
a magic ointment to the eyes of the Queens and courtezans, who 
were turned into lepers, and then, by administering an antidotal 
ointment, restored them immediately to their natural forms. 
Witnessing all this, the King ordered the city-guard to punish 
the culprit. 

Yamadanda took the thief to his house and, in the cold night 
of the month of Magha, administered him thirty-two tortures. 
The thief survived, enduring them all and cried out that he was 
not at all a thief and that he was being punished unguilty. Yama- 
danda believed that he was not a thief, took him to the King and 
reported accordingly. The King, noting Yamadanda's inefficiency, 
ordered that he be hanged to death. The King's men took him 
to the scaffold. The leper followed them, and, when Yamadanda 
was about to be hanged, he assumed his natural form (of Vidyu- 
ccora) and prevented the King’s men from executing their master’s 
order, telling them that in principle he had been hanged. He 
then asked Yamadanda, ‘Do you remember that I had sworn, 
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when we were fellow-pupils, that I would get you hanged for no 
crime? Yamadanda replied, “Yes, Your Majesty, you won, I 
lost and I am dead’. 


The executioners and the lookers-on heard this strange con- 
versation and were surprised. Vidyuccora requested the guards 
to take Yamadanda to the King for he had to discuss something 
there. The guards did accordingly and reported to the King 
all that had happened. Vidyuccora disclosed to the King that 
Yamadanda was innocent and he himself was the thief that stole 
the citizens' property and the royal necklace and hid them in a 
cave outside the city. He also said that, except the five thousand 
dindras that were spent on the prostitute, the entire wealth was 
intact in the cave. Then he restored it to the respective owners, 
including the King. Afterwards the King asked Vidyuccora how 
he could endure the thirty-two tortures given by Yamadanda. 


Vidyuccora said: “Once, in my childhood, I attended a 
sermon of the teacher Sivagupta, who preached at length that 
people of bad character, hunters, eaters of honey and flesh etc. 
would be reborn in hells and would undergo horrible sufferings 
like one's being hammerred, cut through with saws etc; and that 
those under layman's and monk's vows would attain liberation. 
Listening to that, I adopted the twelvefold lay disciple's vow 
and, now, considering the pains inflicted by the thirty-two tortures 
as lighter than even a hundred-thousandth part of the agonies 
found in hells, I endured them all’, The King, being pleased, 
suggested he should ask for his heart’s desire. Vidyuccora begged 
of the King to forgive and release his friend Yamadanda. The 
King wished to know how Yamadanda was his friend, and how he, 
a lay disciple, had taken to stealing. 


Vidyuccora gave the whole account: ‘In the country of 
Abhira, on the bank of the Varna, there is a town called Venatata, 
in which ruled King Jitasatru with his Queen, Vijayamati. I am 
their son. In the same place lived a city-guard, Yamapaša, with 
his wife Nijagunadevata. He is their son, Yamadanda. As 
children, we learned the various arts and sciences under a teacher, 
Siddhartha, who was a pious layman. This Yamadanda, being 
the son of the city-guard, studied Surakha, the science of catching 
thieves, and I, the science of thievery. 
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One day, as we both played the game of thief-and-ball, he, 
with his knowledge of the magic art of invisibility, could not be 
found. Being tired, I said, “When you are the city-guard, I will 
steal and get you hanged’. He responded, ‘When you steal under 
my guard, I will find you out and punish’. ‘Thus we swore, 
upbraiding each other. Later, my father had me crowned and 
himself entered the Order under the teacher Srutasigara. His 
father, too, chose him as his successor and entered the Order. 
One day, he thought it was not good to be a city-guard under a 
king who was well versed in the science of thievery, left that 
country and accepted your service. After a long search, I learned 
this through my spies, entrusted my kingdom to my minister, 
Purusottama, and the chief of the staff, Vajrasena, secretly came 
here and committed a series of thefts. This is why I took to 
stealing and this is how Yamadanda is my friend. Moreover, 
your necklace of divine grace came to me, for I possess the Right 
Faith”. 

Then the King narrated how he got that neckiace: King 
Padmaratha, of our lineage, was once going to pay homage to 
the revered Vasupijya Tirthakara. On the way, Acyutendra, 
through Visvanulomacara, a Vahanadeva, tried to send him back, 
for he had entered the Order the same day and had decided not 
to take food until he had paid homage to the great teacher. None 
of the hardships imposed by the Vahanadeva could send King 
Padmaratha back. Hence, Acyutendra was pleased with his 
determined devotion and offered him his own Sarvarujapahara. 

Meanwhile, Purusottama and Vajrasena sent a letter to Vidyu- 
ccora requesting him to return immediately. Vidyuccora read 
the letter before King Vamaratha, who then ascertained the identity 
of Vidyuccora and told him that he was his sister's son. He also 
expressed his desire to give in marriage to King Vidyuccora his 
eight daughters, Srimati, Vasumati, Gunamati, Sulocana, Supra- 
bha, Sukanta, Susila and Manohari. But King Vidyuccora 
rejected the offer, as he had been earlier engaged to Muktisri 
(goddess of Liberation). ‘Then, accompanied by Yamadanda, he 
returned to Venatata. The next day, he summoned his vassals, 
ministers etc., and expressed his desire to enter the Order. Every 
body requested him not to do itatthat young age. Butthe King 
explained to them, with several quotations from ancient seers, the 
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transient nature of all the phases of human existence and the impu-: 
rity of the human body, and having had his eldest son, Vidyudanga, 
crowned, entered the Order under the teacher Gunadhara. At 
the same time, several members of the royal family followed King 
Vidyuccora. 


Vidyuccora studied the scriptures for twelve years, practised 
severe penance and, wandering about with five hundred pupils, 
came over to Tamralipti, in the country of Khilimandala. In 
that town, there was a deity called Varaügayi, whose fair was being 
held. 'The deity came to know of the arrival of the monks from 
a distance, approached them and told them they should not enter 
the city till the fair was over. But, led by his pupils' words, the 
sage Vidyuccora entered the town and stood in kayotsarga at 
night. The deity, in wrath, created mosquitoes and flies as big 
as pigeons, which stung the sage's body all night. He calmly 
endured the pains, persevered in pure meditation, destroyed all 
the karmas and attained liberation. 


14. THE STORY OF THE SAGE GURUDATTA 


In Jambudvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Kunala, 
there was a town called Sàvasti, in which ruled King Uparicara, 
with five hundred queens—Padmavati, Amitaprabha, Suprabha, 
Prabhavati and others, and five hundred sons—Anantavirya, 
Vajrapüni, Vajrabahu, Vajradhara and others. Once, during the 
spring, the King, together with his queens and princes, sported 
in his pleasure-park called Manohara and was enjoying, with his 
four favourite queens, bathing sports in the gem-paved well called 
Sudargana, situated in the same park. 


Meanwhile, a Vidyadhara king, Vajradada, of the town Alaka- 
pura, in the northern range of Mount Vijayardha, and his Queen, 
Madanavega, while taking a pleasure-flight in their aerial car, saw 
King Uparicara bathing with his queens and surrounded by his 
retinue in great pomp and glory. Madanavega remarked, “We, 
who are like mere crows flying in the sky, never know such a glory. 
King Uparicara alone lives the real life’. Hearing these words, 
Vajradada developed anger and jealousy in his heart, went home, 
left his Queen there, returned, created by spell a big rock and 
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completely closed the passage of the well. Conseguently, the 
four gueens, who possessed the Right Faith, abstained from 
fourfold food, recited the Paricanamaskara, accomplished the 
Ratnatraya, died and were reborn in heaven as Saminika gods, 
Kanta, Sukanta, Nanda and Sunanda, with the life-span of one 
ocean-year. King Uparicara, being a heretic, died in his halluci- 
nation and was reborn as a large snake in a cave in his park, 
Manohara. 


The next day, the eldest prince, Anantavirya, was crowned. 
On the third day, there arrived in the Manohara park, with five 
hundred monks, the teacher Sárasvata, endowed with the super- 
natural knowledge Avadhi. ^ Anantavirya went there, paid 
homage to all the monks, listened to the sermon by the teacher 
Sarasvata, and then requested him to tell him about the cause 
of the death of the King and his four queens. The teacher gave 
an account of what had happened the other day and added that 
the four Samanika gods, the former queens, would come there 
soon to instruct the snake, the former King, and the princes. 
Anantavirya inquired whether the snake would adopt the Law 
(dharma). The teacher said the snake would adopt the Law 
provided he himself would explain it. Then Anantavirya, toge- 
ther with other princes, went to the door of the cave and, address- 
ing the snake, the former King, preached the Law. The snake 
remembered his previous birth, came close to the door of the cave 
and listened. By this time, the four Samanika gods arrived there, 
instructed the snake and the princes, displayed the divine glory 
they had achieved through the grace of the Jaina Faith and went 
back. The teacher Sarasvata, knowing that the snake was happy 
that his former queens had become gods, came there with other 
sages and preached the Law at length by explaining the futile 
nature of worldly existence etc. He then administered to the 
snake the layman's vow and said that it had a short span of life 
ahead. Hearing this the snake adopted the vow of Samnyasana. 
At the teacher’s suggestion, Anantavirya had a pendal erected for 
the snake under vow, and an image of the Jina set up for wor- 
ship. Festivals were observed three times a day. The teacher 
Sarasvata worshipped the Aradhana and preached it for a fort- 
night. The snake listened to it patiently and, in due course, died 
with the angry thought that he was killed by the wretched 
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Vajradada for no reason, and was reborn as Nagendra in the re- 
gion of the Bhavanavasi gods with the life-span of a hundred 
palitopamas. 

Anantavirya, listening to the preaching of the Aradhana, 
considering the divine birth of his mothers owing to their piety, 
and seeing his father's existence as a snake owing to his deluded 
mind, developed an aversion to worldly life and crowning his eldest 
son, Subahu, entered the Order under the teacher Szrasvata, 
practised severe penance on Mount Sammeda, destroyed the 
karmas and attained eternal bliss. 


Once, Dharanindra (the god Nagendra) had gone to Mount 
Mandara to pay homage to the shrines of the Jinas, saw Vajradada, 
who had come there with his Queen to acquire rare spells, and 
knew through his supernatural knowledge that he was his enemy. 
He then destroyed the spells of his enemy, picked him up together 
with his wife, threw them down to the bottom of the ocean and 
killed them. Vajradida was reborn as a denizen in the hell called 
Khalakhala. Undergoing untold agonies there, he died and was 
reborn as a tiger on Mount Nilagiri. Dharanindra, at the close 
of his life-span, was reborn as Gurudatta to King Vijayadatta and 
Queen Vijayamati of Hastinapura, in the country called Kuru- 
jangana. 

Gurudatta was so named because he was born according to the 
forecast of a sage called Guru. By the age of seven, Gurudatta 
had accomplished the sixty-four arts and seventy-two sciences. 
The next year, King Vijayadatta had him crowned and himself 
embraced monkhood under the teacher Sudharma. Gurudatta 
reigned over the earth gloriously. 


One day, King Gurudatta heard a grievance from his subjects 
that a tiger on Mount Nilagiri had caused panic round about the 
country. Moved by his former enmity, he led an expedition 
against the tiger in its cave, from which it did not move out. So, 
the King got it burnt to death in the cave and returned. The 
tiger died and was reborn as Halamukha, son to a Brahmin named 
Salidabharana and his wife Katuki, in the village Pallikheda, near 
Mount Dronimanta, in the Surdstra country. 


Later, Gurudatta several times asked for the hand of the 
beautiful princess Abhayamati, daughter of King Dhatrivahana by 
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his Queen Srimati, ruling in the city of Campinagara, in the 
Anga country. Dhatrivahana, however, did not respond. 


One day, King Dhatrivahana called his carpenters, Vi$vakarma 
and Visvamati, and ordered them to complete five hundred cha- 
riots, each within six months. Visvamati completed his quota of 
work, but Vi$vakarma submitted to his master a mere single chariot 
wheel. The King, in rage, ordered him to be put to death. 
Visvakarma left the wheel before the King, escaped and became a 
servant to King Gurudatta. The wheel then moved round in the 
sky for fifteen days, seeing which King Dhatrivihana made a search 
for Vi$vakarma. On learning of his whereabouts, Dhatrivihana 
sent his men to King Gurudatta with the following words: “Send 
back my carpenter, with presents’. Gurudatta, enraged at the 
words of an ordinary ruler, reacted through the same messengers: 
“Tell your master to send Abhayamati together with worthy pre- 
sents. Otherwise, I will have her together with his head. Look, 
I will follow you at once. King Gurudatta marched upon 
Dhatrivahana and besieged his capital. Dhatrivahana’s army also 
moved out. In the course of a fierce battle, a fore-arm of 
Mahendradatta, a vassal of Gurudatta, was cutoff. A kite picked 
it up and left it on the terrace of the mansion of Abhayamati. She 
asked her wet-nurse whose fore-arm it was and how it was cut off. 

. The nurse told her that it was for her sake that many princes with 
fore-arms of that kind were being killed. She also related to the 
princess in detail the cause of the battle. 


Abhayamati then sent a message to her father through the 
same nurse: ‘I will be married to Gurudatta alone. Otherwise, 
I will enter the Order’. Hearing these words, Dhatrivahana 
conveyed his willingness to marry Abhayamati to King Gurudatta. 
The battle ended. ‘The wedding was celebrated on an auspicious 
day. Dhatrivahana sent Abhayamati with Gurudatta, together 
with numerous valuable presents. 


In due course, Abhayamati gave birth to a son, Suvarnabhadra 
(Sridatta). One day, the emperor Gurudatta went to the teacher 
Amrtasrava, who lived, with five hundred monks, on Mount 
Dharanibhisana, near Hastinapura, paid homage to him and in- 
quired about his former births. The teacher gave an account of 
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his past four births, as King Uparicara, as a snake, as Dharanindra: 
and as Gurudatta, listening to which he felt an aversion to worldly 
life. 


At the same time, Abhayamati desired to know all about her 
former births. "The teacher related : “In the last birth, you were 
Gomati, wife of a wood-cutter, Garudavega by name, in Campa- 
nagara. Once you attended the sermon of the teacher Samadhi- 
gupta and adopted the vows of a lay disciple. One day, your 
husband. brought some living birds, kept them at home and went 
out hunting again. With compassion for the innocent birds, 
you let them ail out. On his return, your husband noted this 
and drove you out of the house. For some days you stayed with a 
relative. One day, you saw the glory of the King and Queen 
of the town and wished to be born to them. After some days, 
you died and your soul was conceived in the womb of Queen 
Srimati, who later had a longing that she should be compassionate 
to all living beings. The King fulfilled it by getting proclaimed 
that no creature should be killed in his kingdom. Hence, after 
birth, you were named Abhayamati’. Listening to this, Abhaya- 
mati also felt disgust for worldly life. 'The King and Queen 
had Sridatta crowned and entered the Order under the teacher 
Amrtasrava and the nun Suvratà. Abhayamati studied scriptu- 
ral works like the Acara, the Aradhand etc., practised penance, 
died by Sarnyasana and was reborn as god Amitakanta. Guru- 
datta studied the scriptures for twelve years and, wandering about 
alone, came to the village Pallikheda, where the Brahmin Hala- 
mukha lived, and stood in kayotsarga at night in a field near by. 
At night it rained heavily and, after sunrise, the sage remained in 
kàyotsarga in the sun, for he could not move away as the field was 
wet and so impure on all sides. 


Meanwhile, Halamukha came to plough the eastern part of the 
field, which belonged to him, and, finding it muddy, went to 
plough the western part, requesting the sage to redirect his wife, 
who would bring his food, to the western side. The sage in 
kayotsarga said neither Yes nor No. Halamukha's wife came 
with his food and inquired of the sage about her husband. The 
sage maintained his silence. The woman waited and waited and, 
not seeing her husband, returned home with the food. Halamukha 
finished his ploughing and, being hungry, waited for his wife, 
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but as she had not turned up, he came home and thrashed her for 
her negligence. She told him the truth knowing which he was 
enraged at the monk. The rage took a severe form owing to the 
enmity in a previous birth, and he swore he would not take food 
until he burnt the monk (to death). He took ‘thickly twisted hay’, 
oil and fire, went to the monk and burnt him to death. The 
sage Gurudatta, thinking Halamukha to behis benefactor, practised 
perfect forbearance, persevered in pure meditation, destroyed 
the four ghati-karmas and became a Munda-kevali. The gods, 
by this time, prepared Samavasarana, when all gathered and 
attended his sermon. Halamukha also attended it, repented his 
rash act and, begging to be forgiven, entered the Order under 
Gurudatta Kevali, and then, destroying the four aghiti-karmas, 
attained liberation. 

Then the sage Halamukha, wandering alone, came to the 
Konkana country and, as he was on his way to some town, the sun 
set. So, he slept on a heap of wood set for burning. 'The wood- 
cutter, came in the dark, set fire to the heap and went away. The 
Sage was consumed by fire. He died in an auspicious state of 
mind and was reborn as god Acyutendra with the life-span of 
twenty-two ocean-years. 


The next morning, the wood-cutter, Tungabhadra, went to 
see the piece of ground on which the wood was burnt and found 
the sage burnt to death. Repenting his act, he entered the same 
fire, died and was reborn as a Vyantara god. At the close of the 
god's life-span, he was reborn as a fierce white elephant on Mount 
Vindhya and harassed and killed passers-by. Acyutendra, the 
former sage Halamukha, knew through his supernatural knowledge 
about the wicked elephant, came there, preached it the Law and 
administered to it the vows of a lay disciple. The elephant then 
practised Sayama and other austerities. One day, when there 
was a forest-fire, a burnt rabbit rushed under its legs, seeing which 
the elephant died with compassion for the poor creature and was 
reborn as a Simanika god. Later, his soul descended and was 
conceived in the womb of Dhanaári, one of the eight queens of 
King Srenika, who ruled in Rajagrha in the country of Magadha. 
The pregnant Queen had a longing that she, mounting an elephant 
accompanied by an army, should go to the forest while it rained 

and pluck banyan berries, and that she also should see a white 
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wild elephant at dawn. The King was worried, for it was not 
the rainy season. He sent for Prince Abhayakumira and told 
him of his worries. The Prince consoled his father with a promise 
to find out some way to solve the problem and went away. 


Once, Kanakacitra, a Vidyadhara girl, daughter of a Vidyadhara 
King, Manogati and Queen Kanakamili of Gaganatilaka, in the 
southern range of Mount Vijayardha, was trying to acquire spells 
in a forest. Cintagati, a Vidyadhara youth, saw her and, being 
attracted by her beauty, tried to persuade her to marry him. Her 
father came to know of this through the Avalokini spell, went 
there, destroyed the youth’s spells and caused him to be a 
wanderer on the earth for twelve years. Cintigati came to 
Rajagrha and stayed there with a prostitute named Kamalata. 
When the specified period was over, he, with a view to going back 
to his place, was trying to regain his spells in the cemetery at night, 
when Abhayakumgra, on his mission, saw him going up in the sky 
and dropping down. On enquiry, the Vidyadhara narrated his story 
to the Prince, adding that he was going up and dropping down 
like that because he could not reacquire his spells. Abhayakumara, 
who was well versed in the science of incantations, helped Cintagati 
recite them in the correct way. Cintagati did so, reacquired his 
spells and expressed his desire to do anything for Abhayakumara. 
The Prince requested him to fulfil his mother's pregnancy longing. 
The Vidyadhara youth did so by turning, by spells, the summer 
into rainy season and returned to the region of the Vidyadharas. 


In due course, Dhanaári gave birth to a son, who was named 
Gajakumàra. One day, King Srenika, together with his family and 
retinue, attended. the Samavasarana of the revered Vardhamana 
on Mount Vipulagiri, near Rajagrha, and listened to his sermon. 
Afterwards, Gajakumira requested the teacher to tell about his 
former births. The teacher gave an account of Gajakumara's 
five births, viz., as Tungabhadra, as a Vyantara god, as a white 
elephant, as a Siminika god and as Gajakumira. Listening to it, 
Gajakumara felt disgust for worldly pleasures, entered the Order, 
wandered about alone and practised an austerity called Ekasthira- 
yoga ona rock on the hill to the west of Dantapura, in the country 
of Kalinga. One day, When King Narasirhha of that town was at 
leisure with his Qucen Vasumati, his son Narapala and his minister 
Buddhadasa, on the terrace of the top storey of his palace, he saw 
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the sage Gajakumira and asked his minister why the monk was 
roasting on the hill in summer. The minister, who was a crook, 
said that the sage suffered from paralysis. The King asked what 
could be done to cure him. The minister proposed that the rock 
under the sage's feet could be heated. The King ordered him to 
doso. When the sage had left on his begging round, Buddhadisa 
heated the rock red hot. A deity told the sage that his begging 
was in vain, for his span of life had come to a close. The sage 
returned, saw the red hot rock, assured himself of the end of his 
life, climbed it, practised forbearance, persevered in pure medita- 
tion, destroyed the karmas and attained liberation. 

Meanwhile, gods of the four classes descended, worshipped 
the body of the sage, reproved Buddhadisa for his vile act and 
returned. Buddhadasa repented and adopted the vows of a lay 
disciple. King Narasirhha also repented, had Prince Narapala 
crowned, entered the Order under the teacher Sudharma, accom- 
plished the Ratnatraya through Samddhimarana, and was reborn 
as god Ahamindra with the life-span of thirty-three ocean-years. 


15. THE STORY OF CILATAPUTRA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Magadha, 
there was a city called Rajagrha, in which ruled King Upasrenika. 
He had three thousand gueens, Jayavati and others. Oncethe 
King went out hunting. Mounting a vicious horse, he chased a 
boar. Soon the horse ran astray. After a long time, owing to 
fatigue, it stopped on the bank of a river near Suramya, a settle- 
ment of forest people. The King got down and rested under a 
tree. 

Meanwhile, Gunasundari, daughter of King Mahakala and 
Queen Saundari of that region, returning home with her friends 
after sporting in the park, saw King Upasrenika under the tree 
and fell in love with him. Her guards noticed this and urged the 
Princess to retun home immediately, when she wrote and dropped, 
by the side of the sleeping king a letter which read: “None but 
you alone can Idepend on’. The King awoke, read the letter and 
was happy. Soon his retinue, following his foot-prints, arrived. 
King Mahaka]a noticed this and came over with worthy presents. 
Upasrenika thereafter learned that his host too belonged to the 
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royal family. Being glad, he asked for the hand of Gunasundari, 
had a favourable response, wedded her, returned with her to his 
capital, renamed her Cilitamahadevi and lived with her happily. 

In the same country, lived a caravan leader by name Nandimitra, 
who once encamped near a village. At that time a monk, Tapovara, 
came out of that village from his begging round during which none 
had stopped to offer him food. Nandimitra saw the monk and 
offered him a sesame sweet-ball. The monk ate it, blessed the 
caravan leader and went away. ‘The caravan leader, at the close 
of his life-span, died, was reborn in Bhogabhümi, then as a Vyan- 
tara god, and later as son of Cilatamahadevi. Queen Jayavati also 
had a son, Srenika by name. The other queens, too, had their 
sons. Thus Upasrenika had, in all, five hundred sons. 

One day, King Upasrenika asked an astrologer which of the 
princes was worthy of the crown. The astrologer told him that 
he would be worthy of the crown who would fearlessly take his 
food when all the five hundred princes were set in line, served 
rice-pudding, and five hundred dogs were let loose towards them; 
and he who would be in possession of the royal emblems, like the 
throne and umbrella, when the palace was gutted. The King 
put the princes to the test prescribed by the astrologer and found 
that Prince Srenika was worthy of the crown. But to save the 
Prince from a possible calamity owing to jealousy, he drove him 
away onsome pretext. Prince Srenika went to Daksina Madhura, 
married Abhayanmati, daughter of the merchant Indradatta by 
his wife Srikanta, and a son, Abhayakumara, was born to them. 

Meanwhile, King Upasrenkia ordered Uddayana, his chief 
vassal of the town Maruga, to make King Pradyota of Ujjeni, who 
did not heed his command, prisoner. Accordingly, Uddayana 
marched upon Pradyota, but was defeated and put in prison. 
Then Prince Vijaya marched upon Pradyota and released 
Uddayana. But Pradyota, in a rage, marched upon Upasrenika 
and plundered his kingdom. So Upasrenika announced by the 
beat of drum that the subduer of Pradyota would be rewarded 
with the desired object. Prince Cilataputra held the drum, led an 
expedition against Pradyota, took him prisoner and handed him 
over to the King. The King, being much pleased, asked 
Cilataputra to ask for a boon. The Prince said, “Excepting your 
harem, let me, for twelve years, pick up any beautiful women in 
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the city and live with them freely’. The King granted it and the 
Prince lived a libertine'slife. Atthe close of the specified period, 
the King warned him to put an end to his way of life. He did 
not do so. So the King drove him away. 

Cilataputra went to King Mahakala, with whose help he built 
a settlement surrounded by a fort, and lived on plunder and 
robbery in the surrounding villages. 

Meanwhile, Upasrenika, on attending the sermon of the 
teacher Yamadhara, accepted the vows of a lay disciple, sent for 
Srenika, had him crowned, and then entered the Order. Practis- 
ing penance for some days, he died the death of Samadhi and was 
reborn as a god in heaven. 


While Srenika reigned, a servant Bhattimitra by name, told his 
master Cilataputra that Rudramitra, his maternal uncle of Rajagrha, 
was marrying his daughter Subhadrà to some one, disregarding 
his earlier promise to give her in marriage to himself. Hearing 
this, Cilataputra, with five hundred warriors, rushed to the site 
of marriage, demanded the bride for Bhattimitra, and, when 
denied, carried her away by force. On complaint being made, 
Srenika ordered his men to punish Cilataputra and get the bride 
back. The King's men followed Cilataputra, who, having no: 
chance of escaping with the bride, killed her, and she was reborn 
asa Vyantara god in the same city. Cilataputra somehow escaped 
and fled to Mount Vaibhira, met the sage Sarvagupta and request- 
ed him to preach the Law. The sage did so, and told him he 
had a very short span of life ahead. Hearing that, Cilataputra 
entered the Order, abstained from fourfold food, and stood in 
kayotsarga. 

Soon, Srenika's pursuing army arrived and saw Cilataputra 
in kayotsarga. ‘They reported the matter to the King, who, 
welcoming the report, ordered them to return. They adored the 
sage Cilataputra and returned. But the Vyantara god, the 
former Subhadra, came there, assumed the form of a kite, pecked 
at the sage's eyes and ate them; and then, taking the form of large 
ants, punched and ate all the parts of the sage's body for two days 
and nights. The sage calmly bore all the pains, died in auspicious 
state of mind and was reborn as god Ahamindra. 
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16. THE STORY OF THE SAGE DANDAKA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, there was a town called 
Amalakantha, in which ruled King Avistasena with his Queen 
Nandini, a son Dandaka, and a daughter Nandavati. Nandavati 
was married to the semi-universal monarch Visnu, and Dandaka 
became the chief of the latter's army. 

Once, Visnu, together with his family and servants, went to 
pay homage to the revered Aristanemi at his Samavasarana, atten- 
ded the sermon and said: ‘Revered Sir, this Dandaka has com- 
mitted horrible sins. When will his karmas be assuaged? What 
will be the condition of his future existence?? The teacher 
answered: 


“In Jambüdvipa, in Pürva Videha, there was a town called 
Vitasoka, in which ruled King Asoka. Sudamaka was his chief 
vassal, who was very stingy and cruel to people and other beings: 
around him. Consequently, he was bound to hell-life and 
suffered from head and mouth diseases. While being treated by 
physicians, he once-offered medicated food to a monk, Samadhi- 
gupta, who too suffered from the same diseases. As a result, the 
monk was cured. Sudimaka thus acquired some merit; yet, 
according to his previous bond, he, after death, was reborn as a 
hellish being, underwent untold sufferings, and then his soul 
was conceived in the womb of Queen Nandini. There too, he 
showed through his mother's longings, the tendency to punish 
others, and so was significantly named Dandaka'. 


Listening to all this, Dandaka entered the Order, studied all 
the scriptures and wandered about with other monks. But none 
offered him food during his begging round, taken singly or with 
other monks. Soon he suffered from a number of diseases, until 
he could not be recognized. 'Then he, with other monks, 
returned to Dvaravati. 

One day, Visnu went to pay homage to the monks and saw 
Dandaka suffering from severe diseases and requested them that 
Dandaka might stay, during that rainy season, in an exclusive 
apartment and have his begging round in the area of the royal 
harem. The request was honoured. Then the King entrusted 
his physician, Jaya, with the task of curing the diseases of the 
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monk. Jaya prepared excellent medicines and administered them 
to his patient for four months in food collected from the residences 
of a thousand queens. ‘The monk was cured of the diseases and 
consequently the King bound himself to a Tirthakara-life. One 
day, King Visnu praised the physician Jaya in the presence of the 
monk, who kept quiet. Jaya noted this and marked the monk 
Dandaka to be ungrateful, died in inauspicious meditation and 
was reborn as a monkey on the bank of the Narmadi in the 
midst of the Vindhya mountain. 

The sage Dandaka, knowing that he had undergone medical 
treatment, repented and observed the Sëñhanishridita vow. One 
day, as he was engrossed in the study of the scriptures under a 
tree on the bank of the Narmadà, a monkey, the former physician 
Jaya, pushed down a big branch of the tree. The sage's thigh 
"was severely wounded; yet, he maintained equanimity, seeing 
which the monkey repented, removed the branch with the help of 
other monkeys, applied some herbs to the wound and bowed to 
his feet. Knowing that the monkey was a bhavya (worthy of 
liberation), the sage administered to it some vows, and later the 
vow of Sarinyasana, observing which it died and was reborn as a 
Samanika god with the life-span of two ocean-years. This god, 
knowing it through the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, came 
down in all pomp, adored the sage Dandaka and worshipped his 
own former body. That spot later came to be known as the holy 
place of Amaresvara. 

The sage Dandaka once came to Uttara Madhura and stood 
in kayotsarga in the sun. This news reached Yamunavanka, 
the King of the city, who had been once punished by Dandaka. 
He, in a rage, went there and shot several hot arrows at the sage, 
who endured the pains, persevered in auspicious meditation, 
destroyed all karmas and attained liberation. 

At this moment, gods of all the four classes came down in their 
air-ships praising the sage. Yamunivanka saw all this, had his 
.karmas assuaged and entered the Order. He then suffered froma 
number of diseases for killing the sage Dandaka. He observed, 
by way of expiation, severe austerities, came to Mount Sajjata, 
and stood in kayotsarga at night when a forest-fire surrounded 
him. He bore all pains, persevered in pure meditation, destroyed 
all the karmas and attained liberation. 
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17. THE STORY OF THE FIVE HUNDRED SAGES: 
MAHENDRADATTA AND OTHERS 


In Jambiidvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Videha, 
there was a town called Savasti, in which ruled King Jitasatru 
with his Queen Dhiarini. They had a son, Skandakumara, and 
a daughter, Pundrayasa, who was married to King Dandaka, the 
ruler of the town of Kumbhakaraghata, in the South. 


Once Skandakumara, Mahendradatta and many other princes 
—in all five hundred, accepted monkhood at the hands of Tirtha- 
kara Munisuvrata, studied all the scriptures and, wandering about 
with the ganadhara Abhinandana, arrived at Dantapura, in the 
country of Kalinga. As they stayed there for a few days, Vyala, 
the high-priest of King Janardana, held a debate with sage Skanda- 
kumara and was defeated. ‘Then, dismissed by the King, he left 
the place and served as minister to King Dandaka. 


Then these five hundred monks, wandering about, one day 
came to Kumbhakaraghata. King Dandaka approached them, 
saluted them, listened to the Law preached by the sage Abhinand- 
ana and accepted the vows of alay disciple. He served the monks 
food etc. every day. But the minister Vyala was thinking of ways 
and means of avenging himself. Once he hid some weapons 
under a tree near the place where they studied the scriptures and 
reported to the King: "These monks are really princes in dis- 
guise and have the evil purpose of harming your life. They are 
also equipped with weapons which are hidden in a near by place. 
May this fact be kindly ascertained’. The King’s men, after a 
search, brought those weapons and showed them to him. The 
King, thinking that monks, who did not harm even an ant, could 
do no harm to him, ignored the whole affair. He felt that it was 
an act of some ill-wishers of the monks. 


After some days, the minister Vyala arranged a burglary in the 
royal treasure-house and got some precious ornaments removed 
from there and having concealed them in the monastery where the 
monks stayed, tried to put the guilt on them. The King, in spite 
of the city-guard’s recovering the stolen property from the mon- 


astery, similarly ignored it. 2 
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Later, the minister hatched a plot in which Suvrata, the chief 
Oueen, was involved by artifice: He bribed a shameless man, got 
him disguised as a Jaina monk and instructed him: You just go 
and sit on the Oueen's couch and be smiling and chit-chatting 
with her’. As, after the monks were fed as a matter of daily 
routine, the King came along, Vyala called and showed him the 
disguised man acting according to his instructions and said, 
“Your Majesty, see this now with your own eyes’. The King 
saw it and now believed that it was the monks that had commit- 
ted the former two crimes too. Being enraged, he ordered the 
minister to punish the monks properly. The minister got them 
crushed to death in oil-mills. All the monks died in pure medi- 
tation and were reborn as gods. 

But Skandakumira, amongst them, was extremely angry at 
the punishment meted out to innocent monks. He had Tejord- 
dhi (a supernatural power—an omni-consuming fire) which 
destroyed the King, the minister, the subjects and all living beings 
in the kingdom. It also consumed the sage himself, who died 
and was reborn in the seventh hell. 

King Dandaka was reborn, first as a denizen of the seventh hell, 
with the life-span of thirty-three ocean-years; then as different 
beings, in other six hells, one after another with varied spans of 
life, then as trasa (mobile) and sthāvara (immobile) beings, and 
finally as a Jatayu bird, which, coming in contact with Rama, 
accepted the Jaina faith and, through the Pajicanamaskara, was 
reborn in heaven. 


18. THE STORY OF THE SAGE CANAKYA 


In Jambüdvipa, in Bharataksetra, in the country of Magadha, 
in the city called Pataliputra, there ruled King Padma, of the 
lineage of Nanda. Sundari was his chief Queen, Mahapadma, a 
prince by her, and Kapi, a minister, who was also called Visvasena. 

The minister Kapi, being infatuated with the beauty of the 
Queen, secretly planned to kill the King and live with her. He 
made the neighbouring princes rise against the King and one day, 
before dawn, taking him to the outside park on the pretext of 
showing him a secret place for hiding his wealth, murdered and 
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threw him into an old well filled with mud. Vasantaka, a garland- 
maker, who was cutting flowers on a near by tree, saw this and ran 
away in fear. From the movement of the branches of the tree, 
Kapi suspected that somebody, man or monkey, had disappeared. 
Greatly worried at heart, he went home and, after sun-rise, came 
to the King's audience-hall as usual. He made a search for the 
King everywhere and, not finding him, pretended to be extremely 
miserable. After some days, he had Mahapadma crowned with 
Suvrata as his queen, and lived in secret illicit relations with 
Queen Sundari. 

Once, at midnight, Mahapadma, desirous of knowing the cause 
of his father's death, went out and heard the confidential talks 
of his subjects in their homes, when Vasantaka, the garland-maker, 
gave utterance to some significant words. The next day, Maha- 
padma sent for him and ordered him to tell the name of the King's 
murderer. In case helied, he was threatened with death sentence. 
Vasantaka exposed to the King all he had witnessed, and was duly 
rewarded. Disclosing the grave fact to his vassals, etc., King 
Mahapadma put Kapi and his family in an underground dungeon, 
with a small passage left for a plate of food and a pot of water to 
pass. 

One day, Kapi addressed the others in the dungeon: ‘By 
sharing a single plate of food among ourselves every day, we are 
neither alive nor dead. Let him alone who can kill our enemy 
and destroy the Nanda family, eat it’. Subandhu, his son, swore 
to do it. Then he alone ate the whole plateful every day and 
survived, all the others died. ‘Three years passed. Once, when 
the neighbouring kings rebelled, Mahapadma remembered the 
former minister's shrewdness and, opening the dungeon, let the 
surviving Subandhu out and made him his minister, who soon set 
things right. The King was pleased with Subandhu, got him 
married to Nandavati, daughter of another minister, Sakatala, 
and later promoted him as his chief minister. 

Meanwhile in the Magadha country, in the Agrahara called 
Salmali, a son, with four molars, was born to a Brahmin, Soma- 
Sarma, and his wife Kapila, and was named as Canikya. An 
astrologer, Vasantaka, who was a pious layman, forecast that 
Canakya of the four molars would be the destroyer of the Nanda 
family and would be king or king's minister. Listening to this, 
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the father filed off those molars of Canakya, who, as he grew up 
learned the four Vedas, the six Angas, etc. One day, Canakya, 
after attending a sermon by a sage, adopted the vows of a lay dis- 
ciple and had the Right Faith. Later, when he had been to 
Pataliputra, the minister Sakatala gave him in marriage his 
youngest daughter, Yasomati. 


One day, Subandhu saw Cinikya digging up a root of the 
darbha grass and burning it, for its blade had pricked his foot, 
which bled. When asked, Canakya said he was destroying his 
enemy. Subandhu, who had heard of the astrologer's forecast 
about Canakya, was pleased to get a worthy friend in him. One 
day, Subandhu secretly wrote a political maxim on the wall of a 
hall. Canakya read it and effected a correction by rubbing off the 
former one. Subandhu noted the correction and Canakya’s 
talents. One day, on the occasion of his daughter's first preg- 
nancy ceremony, Subandhu invited all his relatives and friends 
and fed them sumptuously; but he sent, through his wife Nanda- 
vati, only rice-gruel to Canakya and his wife Yagomati. Canikya 
felt insulted and reflected on the importance of wealth in life. 
Knowing Canakya’s mind, Subandhu advised him to request the 
King for the agrasana (foremost seat), which enjoyed the gift of 
sixty villages. Canakya did accordingly, got the agrdsana with 
sixty villages and lived happily. 


But Subandhu, with a view to destroying Nanda, induced the 
Brahmins, the former enjoyers of that agrasana, to go to the King 
and make good their loss. They approached the King, and 
Subandhu advised him in favour of them. "The king ordered 
to remove Canakya from the agrasana. Subandhu executed the 
King's order but, causing, purposely, much offence to Canakya, 
who, on the spot, swore he would not remove the strips of cloth 
used for girding the loins until he had destroyed Mahapadma 
and Subandhu within twelve years. Then, wearing red bark 
garments, he moved to the town called Mahodaka. 


Meanwhile, Queen Manda, wife of King Kumuda of the 
Mayüra lineage of the town Mahodaka, had a pregnancy longing 
that she should drink the moon. The King was much worried 
over this, which Canakya came to know and assured the King 
he would fulfil the Queen's longing on the condition that the babe 
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to be born would be given to him. The King accepted the condi- 
tion. Cāņākya secretly had a hole made at the centre of the 
palace tower and, when the moon was in the midst of the sky, 
he kept a glass cup filled with water to receive the reflection of the 
moon through the hole above. Then he took the Queen, who 
was previously fed with thirst-increasing food and whose eyes 
were covered, to the tower. After uncovering the eyes, he asked 
her to drink the moon brought before her by spell. The Queen 
did so and her pregnancy longing was fulfilled. 

In due course, the Queen gave birth to a son, who, with a 
wet-nurse, was given to Canakya, who significantly named him as 
Candrabhukta. Canakya fed Candrabhukta with small gradu- 
ated doses of poison mixed with butter and later with his daily food. 
When Candrabhukta attained the age of sixteen, Canakya told 
the ministers, the feudal princes etc. that Candrabhukta had the 
signs of being the universal monarch and so, for the benefit of all 
of them, he would work towards that end. "Thus exhorting all 
of them, he built up a large army, kept them all on Mount Sri and 
went out with a desire to make gold. While collecting some herbs, 
he saw a well of rasa (quick-silver) and in it a living man, who told 
him that some Buddhist monk by name Rasavadaka (alchemist) 
had made him get into the well promising half the share of gold 
prepared from it, got sufficient material for himself and went away 
without pulling him up.  Capakya got, with the help of that man, 
as much rasa as he wanted, drew him up and sent him away after 
curing the effects of the rasa on his body. 


With that rasa he made a heap of gold and proclaimed in the 
country that he would give one cart-load of gold for one cart-load 
of earth to be delivered on Mount Sri, and accordingly he gave 
that much gold for an equal amount of earth to a man. Seeing 
that, all the farmers in the district brought and poured earth on 
and round about the mountain. When they all asked for gold, 
he told them that one cart-load of earth was sufficient for him and 
that he had not asked any others to bring earth there and so they 
could take that back. All the farmers returned disappointed. 
With that huge quantity of earth Canakya built a fortified town 
and with that gold he built a big army. "Then, together with 
Candrabhukta, he marched upon Mahapadma, lost the battle 
and returned. It happened so every year for several years. Once 
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foreseeing his defeat, he asked Candrabhukta to run away, which 
he did; and in the course of his flight he, being hungry, entered 
the house of an old weaver-woman and asked for food. She 
served him hot sour-gruel in a plate. Canakya, suffering from 
acute hunger, took the gruel and put it into his mouth immediately. 
Both his fingers and his mouth were burnt, sceing which the old 
woman laughed and remarked: 

‘I have seen, in this world, three fools’. Canakya asked who 
they were. She said, “Yourself, Nanda and Canakya. If you 
were wise, you would have eaten the gruel gradually, taking it 
little by little from the edge of the plate. Nanda is a fool because 
he did not kill the enraged Brahmin after taking back the gift once 
given to him; and Canakya is also a fool because he minds his 
wrath alone and not his job, in which he would have succeeded 
if he had used tactics, like inducing the vassals and neighbouring 
rulers against the King’. Canakya, taking a lesson from the old 
woman's words, left her house and did accordingly. In the battle 
Mahapadma fled, and Subandhu was imprisoned. Canakya then 
entered Pataliputra and had Candrabhukta crowned, with Candra- 
mati, wife of Mahapadma Nanda, as his Queen. Moreover, 
knowing that there was no money in the royal treasury, he invited 
wealthy citizens, fed them with intoxicating food, learned from 
them where they kept their wealth, collected it and filled the royal 
treasury. After all this, he proclaimed that what he had sworn 
was realised completely. Then he sent for his wife, who was 
staying in the town on Mount Sri, and lived with her happily. 


After some time Candramati was pregnant. One day, she 
got into her chariot, when the ten spokes of one of its wheels got 
stuckintheearth. Cāņākya announced that ten Mayüra monarchs, 
beginning from Candrabhukta, would reign the earth. Later, 
in the ninth month of her pregnancy, Queen Candramati had a 
longing that she should take food together with King Candrabhu- 
kta, who would, as usual, have food mixed with poison. While 
they were taking food together, the King, unknowingly and out of 
love, passed a morsel of his food into the mouth of the Queen. 
Canakya, who was at his side, saw this, rushed forward instantly 
and, cutting the Queen's belly with his sword, took out the 
babe. Witnessing the horrible sight, Candrabhukta died. A 
single drop of poison, however, had reached the babe's head. 
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Hence he was named Bindusagara. Canakya had him crowned 
and ruled the kingdom. 

_ When Bindusigara grew up into a young prince, Canakya felt 
disgust for worldly pleasures. He released Subandhu from 
prison, made him minister and entered the Order under the teacher 
Mativara. He studied the scriptures for twelve years, wandered 
about with a few pupils, and once came to a cow-pen on the bank 
of the Sona, near Pitaliputra. Getting the news, Subandhu, on 
the pretext of paying homage to the monks, went there in the 
evening. He paid homage to all the monks and had a free talk 
with the sage Canakya. But, while returning, he asked his men 
to heap dry pieces of cow-dung around the monks so as to protect 
them from cold and put fire to the same. Canakya and all other 
monks bore the calamity, died by the rite of Ingini and were reborn 
as gods in heavens—Canakya in Sarvarthasiddhi and the others in 
Saudharma-kalpa. 


19. THE STORY OF THE SAGE VRSABHASENA 


In Jambüdvipa, in the southern part of Bharataksetra, in the 
country of Karahata, there was a town called Kunala, where ruled 
King Dhanada with his chief Queen, Padmasri. He had a learned 
minister, Vistamatsya by name. 

One day, Vrsabhasena, a Jaina teacher, wandering about with 
a large party of monks, arrived there and stayed in a monastery. 
Learning of the same, the King and the people of the town came 
over there with great devotion and adored the monks. 'The 
minister Vistamatsya was jealous of all this and, proud of his 
erudition, held a debate with the teacher Vrsabhasena, but was 
defeated in the presence of the whole gathering. "Taking it as an 
insult, he left the place, came back again at midnight, set fire to 
the monastery and went away. 

Vrsabhasena and all the other monks practised forgiveness, 
abstained from the four kinds of food, accomplished the Ratna- 
traya, died and were reborn as gods, each with a status and life- 
span commensurate with the merit of his penances. 
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CHAPTER 1 


OUINTESSENCE OF THE BHAGAVATI ARADHANA 
AND ITS RELATION WITH THE VADDARADHANE 


In the Introduction, under “Sources of Stories’, it has been 
noted that the nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane are based on 
the nineteen gahds, viz., Nos. 1539-1557, which form a constituent 
and significant part of the 35th chapter, viz., the Kavaca Adhikara 
(Nos. 1509-1682), in the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section (Nos. 
64-2029) of the Bhagavati Aradhana. But what exact purpose do 
these nineteen verses serve in the Kavaca chapter? "What does 
the Kavaca chapter signify in the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section? 
What idea does the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section present within 
the scheme of the text of the Bhagavati Aradhana? This line of 
inquiry is essential to the very approach to the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane. An answer to such an inquiry cannot be piecemeal. 
It would best be found in an acquaintance with Aradhana and the 
Arüdhana Texts, and in a brief survey, with emphasis on the 
requisite points and portions of the Bhagavati Aradhani itself. 


Aradhana 


The common meaning of Aradhani is service, worship etc. 
In Jainism, it is known as ‘devoted adherence to the precepts of 
the Omniscient, leading to the final bliss’. But a comprehensive 
meaning of Aradhana, together with its technical background, and 
based on some important Jaina works, has been offered by Dr. A. 
N. Upadhye: “Aradhanz consists in firm and successful accomp- 
lishment of ascetic ideals, namely, Faith, Knowledge, Conduct and. 
Penance, that are laid down in Jainism; in maintaining a high 
standard of detachment, forbearance, self-restraint and mental 
equipoise at the critical hour of death; and in attaining spiritual 
purification and liberation’.* 


1 Muni Shri Ratnachandraji, An Illustrated Ardhamagadhi Dictionary, Vol. 
II, Svetimbara Sthanakavasi Jaina Conference, Bombay 1927. 
2 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 47. 
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Aradhana Texts 


The great importance of Aradhang, as can be seen from the 
above lines, has naturally tempted several scholars, both Digam- 
bara and Svetambara, to compose works dealing with the same 
subject in its varied aspects. Such works are found in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, and in large and small volumes, of which just a few, 
like the Bhagavati Aradhana and the Aradhanasara, have been 
published; while others are lying in manuscripts in the various 
Bhandàras. Dr. Upadhye has enumerated these Arüdhanà texts 
with the available information about them.! Besides these, several 
other Sanskrit Aradhana texts, preserved in the Kannada script, can 
be noted on the authority of the Kannada-Pranttya Tadapatriya- 
Granthasiici3 From these texts, the Zradhanasamuccaya of Muni 
Ravicandra may be mentioned as unique, for one of its MSS., 
No. 40 (Religion), in the collection of the Moodabidri Jaina Matha, 
is fitted with a commentary in Kannada. 


Bhagavati Aradhana 


The Bhagavati Aradhaná, noted above, with an exhaustive and 
systematized treatment of Áradhana, stands unparalleled among 
all Aradhani texts so far known. It contains 2170 verses? in 


3 (i) It may be noted that the subject of Aridhani is as old as Jainism. 
The Bhagavati Sūtra, the fifth Arga of the Ardhamigadhi 
Canon, contains (8.10.354) the general phase of Aradhani as | 
taught by Mahavira: Suttdgame I, Ed. Puppha Bhikkhu, Sütrá- 
gama Pustaka Samiti, Gudgaum 1953, pp. 510-11. 

(Gi) A few Paimuas like Maranasamdhi, Bhattaparinná etc., discuss 
some or other aspects of the same. 

(iii) The exegetical section, too, is said to have honoured an Aradhana 
text with a commentary, ie. Aradhana Nijjuiti: Intro. to 
Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 31 and 48. 

(iv) The pro-canon of the Digambaras possesses a unique work on the 
subject, viz., the Bhagavati Arddhand itself, which is based on 
earlier works. 

4 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 48-49. 
5 Edited by Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri, Bhiratiya Jüinapitha, Kashi 1948. 
€ (i) The Bombay edition contains 2166 verses. 

(i) For want of a critical edition the exact number of verses is not known. 
The details about the extent of the text are given by Dr. Upadhye 
in his Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 50. 
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Prakrit (viz., the Jaina Sauraseni) covering all the aspects of the 
fourfold Aradhanaà? Though the central theme of this volumi- 
nous text is Aradhana, it has numerous facets that represent the 
various aspects of the life of the Jaina monk. “The discussion 
about Aradhana, which plays an important part on the eve of a 
Jaina monk's life is carried on with such an exhaustive thorough- 
ness that the book has become a valuable mine of Jaina ideology 
with which a monk must be imbued in order to accomplish a 
successful ascetic life. On account of its dogmatic details, ex- 
position of basic principles of Jaina ascetism, practical injunctions 
about saintly life and behaviour in details, extensive discourses 
on the mental, verbal and physical discipline of a monk, advising 
him to follow the beneficial and warning him to abstain from 
the harmful, and religio-didactic exhortations, this Bhagavati 
Ariidhana presents a rich survey of Jainism, especially with 
reference to the theory and practice of ascetic life’®. 


The genuine title of this work, as the text itself suggests,’ is 
Aradhana, Bhagavati being just an adjective intended to qualify 
it with reverence.! Perhaps, the popularity of this great work in 
particular, coupled with the sanctity of Aradhana in general, may 
have later given rise to the other title, namely, Bhagavatt Aradhana, 
where the adjective became a part of the title. Another title of 
this work that came into currency still later is Milaradhana. This 
usage was, perhaps, first made in the context of distinguishing 
this work from another one, Amitagati's Aradhana, a Sanskrit 
metrical version of the same." 

The author of this work is Sivarya, who ate his food from his 
cupped palms. He studied the scriptures at the feet of Jinanandi, 
Sarvagupta and Mitranandi and. composed this Aradhana using 
the works of his predecessors.” Sivarya is also known as Sivakoti, 


7 Yet the author modestly states that his exposition of Áradhani is in- 
complete, for none but the Omniscient can describe it completely: No. 2164. 

8 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 52. 

9 No. 2166. 

10 Nos, 507, 2002-3 and 2168. 

11 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 52. 

13 (i) Nos. 2165-2166. š 

Gi) His manner of eating food shows him to be a Digambara teacher. 

Pt. Premi proposes that he belonged to the Yipaniya Sect: Jaina 
Sahitya Aur Itihisa, 2nd Ed., Bombay 1956, p. 73. 
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respectfully mentioned by Acirya Jinasena in his Adipurana 
(I. 49).? One Sivakoti, mentioned by the Sravanabelgola 
inscription, No. 105 (1398 a.p.), as the commentator of the 
Tattearthasütra and a pupil of Samantabhadra, or Sivakoti, about 
whom Prabhacandra tells a story in his Kathakoga, cannot be 
accepted, until earlier sources and additional evidence are availble, 
as identical with Sivarya, the author of the Bhagavati AradhanaX 
Another Sivakoti, author of the Ratnaméld, a small Sanskrit work 
dealing with the duties of the Jaina householder, cannot, on the 
ground of its contents, be the author of this work. Moreover, 
Sivasri, the grand-teacher of Umisviti, is said to be identical with 
Sivarya, the author of the Bhagavati Arádhaná. Lastly, it is also 
proposed that Sivadatta, one of the four Arütiya teachers that 
flourished before Kundakunda, is none else but Sivarya, the 
author of the Bhagavati Arādhanā Leaving aside the unsettled 
points, from the above noted information one can at least find that 
Sivarya, or Sivakoti, was a great Jaina teacher and commanded 
high respect from eminent teachers like Jinasena. 


For want of sufficient evidence, scholars have not been able to 
settle the date of Sivarya or the Bhagavati Aradhana. Yet, this 
work has been broadly ascribed by Dr. Upadhye 'to the earliest 
stratum of the Pro-canon of the Digambaras consisting of the 
works of Vattakera, Kundakunda etc. It is quite likely that 
Sivarya might be senior even to Kundakunda’.® 


13 Mentioned as Sieakoti-munivara. Scholars like Premi (Jaina Sahitya. 
Aur Itihdsa, p. 75) and Dr. Upadhye (Intro. to Brhat-kathákosa, p. 53) have 
accepted this identity. 

^ (ë) Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 53. 

(ii) Further research shows that Prabhicandra's Story cantains grains. 
of truth: Lohicarya's Aridhani : a missing work, by Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, Summaries of Papers, All India Oriental Conference, 
Shrinagar 1961. 

8 (i) Intro. to Brhat-kathákosa, p. 53. 

(ii) Pt. Premi also presents the study of this problem in details: Jaina 
Sahitya Aur Itihàsa, pp. 75-78. 

! By Dr. H. L. Jain, A Hidden Landmark in the History of Jainism. 
B.C. Law Volume II, The Indian Research Institute, Calcutta 1945, pp. 51-60. 

17 Jyotiprasad Jain, Sivarya: author of the Bhagavati Aradhana, Premi Abhi- 
nandana Grantha, Tikamagarh 1946, p. 427. 

1 (i) Dr. Upadhye, Intro. to Byhat-kathakosa, p. 55. 

(i) Kundakunda is ascribed to c. 1st cent. A.D. 
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Commentaries on the Bhagavati Aradhana 


The Bhagavati Aradhana, with important contents and 
composed by such an eminent teacher as Sivarya, has, naturally had 
several commentaries to its credit.” Besides, according to Devasena 
Acarya, one who writes a commentary on the Aridhana, accom- 
plishes Samadhimarana (Savayadhamma-samgaha, gaha 193). 
The earliest available commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana 
is the Srivijayodaya of Apar&jitasuri (alias Srivijaya). It is in 
Sanskrit, and clearly explains the original Prakrit gathas supplying 
all the necessary information—technical, dogmatical etc. It is 
helpful in knowing the true nature of Aradhana. Aparàjitasüri be- 
longs to the period between the 8th and 10th centuries A.D. The 
Millaradhaniidarpana of Asadhara, in Sanskrit, stands next to the 
Srivijayodaya in exhaustiveness. Agadhara, who was a Sravaka, 
flourished during the 13th century a.p. The Aradhana-parjika 
and Bhdavartha-dipika are two small commentaries found still in 
manuscript form. Some references in the commentaries of 
Aparfjitasiri and Agadhara suggest that before them there were 
other commentaries, in Sanskrit and Prakrit, on the Bhagavati 
Aradhana. Asadhara mentions Jayanandi and Sricandra as two: 
of the authors of some Tippanakas on the Bhagavati Aradhana 
that he has used. Besides, he had before him two metrical 
versions of this work, one of Amitagati and the other of an un- 
known author.“ 


Bhagavati Aradhana: a brief survey 


In the introductory part of the work (Nos. 1-24) is discussed 
the general nature and object of Aradhana,? which is fourfold: 
Faith, Knowledge, Conduct and Penance. Conduct holds the 
pivotal position in Aradhang, for the fruit of Faith and Knowledge 


1 Detailed discussion on this topic is presented in Jaina Sahitya Aur Iti- 
hàsa, pp. 78-86 and in Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 55-57. 

20 Intro. to Bh. A., Sholapur editon, p. 7. 

?1 (i) Intro. to Brhat-kathákosa, pp. 55-57. 

(ii) At this point, it may be noted that the Sholapur edition of the Bh. 4. 
contains the commentaries of Aparajitasiri and Asadhara and 
also the metrical version of Amitagati. 

22 Gaha No. 2 gives, in the Sūtra style, almost the definition of Aridhana 
which Aparijitasuri explains elaborately in his Commentary on pp. 14-15. 
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is Conduct and the fruit of Conduct is Liberation? Moreover, 
Aradhani is the essence of the entire Jaina scripture.# "Then the 
work refers to the 17 kinds of death mentioned in the scripture,” 
and proposes to discuss five of them, namely, (i) Bala-marana, 
(i) Balabala-marana, (ii) Pandita-marana (which has three varie- 
ties: (a) Bhaktapratyakhyana (b) Ingini and (c) Prayopagamana), | 
(iv) Balapandita-marana and (v) Panditapandita-marana, of which 
the last three alone are commended by the Jinas (25-30). The 
discussion of Balamarana (31-53) and Balabala-marana (54-63) 
is brief and moves round Right Faith, with its transgressions, etc. 
One who does not believe even in a word in the (Jaina) scripture, 
is certainly a being of wrong Faith. 


Coming to Pandita-marana, the author picks up for discussion 
its first variety, viz., Bhaktapratyakhyana, which has two types, 
Savicara and Avicira," the first of which is treated under forty 
Adhikaras, or chapters (64-70);** and this treatment, which inclu- 
des ‘all the instructions which are conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of the monk’,”® forms the bulk of the text (71-2010): 


(1) Arha Adhikara: In this chapter are considered the 
‘conditions or circumstances under which alone a Jaina monk is 
fit for Bhaktapratyakhyana-marana. The conditions or circum- 
stances are such as: incurable disease, famine etc., which make 
it impossible for the monk to continue his spiritual life undamaged 
(71-76). 


= No. 11. 
** No. 14. 
5 (i) Aparüjitasüri enumerates them on p. 86. 
Gi) Uttaradhyayana-Niryukti also enumerates and describes these 17 
types of death: Intro. to Brhat-kathákosa, fn. 3, p. 50. 
Gis) Walther Schubring suggests that probably the last three of these 
five kinds are described by Aydaranga Sutta (38.20) leaving out 
their technical names: The Doctrine of the Fainas, Delhi 1962, 
pp. 289-290. 

2 No. 39. 

37 The Savicdra type is prescribed for such a monk who is healthy and who 
has before him still a long life; and the Avicara type is for one who is weak or 
who faces sudden death: No. 65 and Aparijita's Commentary, p. 192. 

28 These topics are enumerated in Nos. 67-70, which shows the systematized 
plan of the work. 

?? Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 51. 
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(2) Linga: The monk fit for Bhaktapratyakhyana should 
possess the ascetic emblems consisting of nudity, bald head (with 
its hair pulled out by one's own hand), indifference to body and a 
broomof peacock-feathers. ‘The importance, both theoretical and 
practical, of cach of these four is also noted at some length 
(77-98). 


(3) Siksa: The monk with the requisite ascetic emblems is 
required to apply himself to the study of the scriptures, which 
will provide him with knowledge of the seven tattvas (principles) 
of the universe and make him aware of the welfare of his Soul. 
No penance can be equated with Svadhyaya, or scriptural study 
(99-111). 


(4) Vinaya: Disciplined devotion (vinaya) to Faith, Know- 
ledge, Conduct, Penance and Service (upacara) is essential for 
the monk who is on the path of Bhaktapratyakhyana. Learning, 
devoid of vinaya, is meaningless; vinaya is the fruit of education; 
the fruit of vinaya is sarvakalyana Vinaya.is the gate of Libe- 
ration?! (112-131). 


(5) Samadhi: Only a firm and concentrated mind can main- 
tain Right Conduct. The ascetic life of one with an unsteady 
mind is in vain, like water poured into a sieve.” Hence he 
should control the mind by putting it in-auspicious thoughts 
through scriptural study, the twelve reflections etc. (132-141). 


(6) Aniyatavasa: For the monk preparing for Samidhi- 
marana is prescribed unsettled residence, which should help 
him stabilize the ascetic qualities already acquired. Moreover, 
such a wandering monk serves as a model for novices of his kind” 
(142-153). 


(7) Parindma: Such a monk, after successfully leading an 
ideal ascetic life for a few years, reaches parin@ma—the inclina- 
tion of mind towards the good of his Self,** and then decides to 
march on the path of Sallekhana leading to the final bliss (154-161). 


30 No. 128. 
31 No. 129. 
*3 No. 133. 
35 No. 144. 
31 The good of one's Self is Liberation. 
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8. Upadhi-tyaga: Minimum belongings, like a broom of 
peacock-feathers and a wooden water-pot, are prescribed for the 
monk adopting Sallekhana; and they are to be used with perfect 
cleanliness and care (for avoiding hims@) (162-170). 

9. Sriti: Hethen has to climb gradually the spiritual ladder 
whose rungs are: abandoning attachment to one's body, speaking 
little, entertaining auspicious thoughts, and concentrating more 
and more on the Self (171-176). 

10. Bhavana: He has also to abandon impure thoughts like 
that of lust etc. and entertain pure or auspicious thoughts like 
those of austerity etc. (177-204). 

11. Sallekhana: After putting his mind in pure thoughts, 
the monk adopts Sallekhané—emaciation of body and control of 
passions through external? and internal? penances respectively. 
The maximum period for the Bhaktapratyakhyana rite laid down 
by the Jinas is twelve years, during which Sallekhand of both body 
and passions is to be gradually and systematically effected (205- 
270). 

12. Disa: After emaciating his body and controlling his 
‘passions, being intent on accomplishing Samadhimarana, such a 
monk, or Aradhaka, selects, if he is the Acirya or head of a con- 
gregation, his successor (271-275). 

13. Ksamapana: He then begs of the entire congregation. 
to forgive him for wrongs, if any, done to them. The congrega- 
tion, too, responds in like manner (276-278). 

14. Anufasana: ‘Then he instructs the new Acarya in his 
duties, responsibilities etc. (279-295) and other members of the 
congregation in the various ascetic ideals, like self-restraint, 
penance etc. Occasionally, he warns them against a possible 
danger: A monk (intimately) acquainted with a nun is like a fly 
in phlegm.” ‘The members of the congregation, too, gratefully 
respond to the departing Acarya (296-383). 


š These are six: Fasting, gradual reduction of food, abandoning juicy food 5 
getting food by a definite mode of begging, enduring bodily pains, and proper 


residence: No. 208. 
36 These consist in the destruction of the four passions: Overcoming 


anger by forgiveness, pride by modesty, deceit by obligation and greed by con- 


tentment: No. 260. 
3! No. 336. 
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15. Paraganacarya: With the consent of the congregation, 
the Aradhaka decides to go to another gana, or congregation, for 
Samadhimarana, which is contra-indicated in his own gana, for the 
fear of disturbing his Samadhi (absolute concentration of mind 
on the Self) (384-400). 

16. Margana: Intent on Samidhimarana, he then goes out 
in search of the right Niryapaka (Director or Superintendent of 
the rite of Bhaktapratyakhyana). Such search goes on even as 
far as 500-700 yojanas, and as long a period as twelve years. When. 
he succeeds in his mission, the Niryapakicarya examines his 
bonafides and admits him in his gana (401-416). 

17. Susthita: Such a Niryapakacarya (the Superintending 
Teacher) is a resourceful and interesting personality who is firm. 
in the tenfold monastic conduct? and endowed with eight special 
qualities: He is an effective speaker; noted for disciplined devotion; 
knower of all about monachism; master of the entire scripture; 
renowned narrator of different kinds of stories; knower of all kinds. 
of transgressions of the Ratnatraya (i.e., Right Faith, Right Know- 
ledge and Right Conduct); brilliant by nature and possessed of 
victory over senses.” Hesteers the Ksapaka (destroyer of karmas). 
through Samidhimaraya successfully. His role is like that of a. 
captain of a ship filled with jewels and set asail on the roaring seat 
(417-507). 

18. Upasarpana: Now the Ksapaka, with folded hands, 
approaches the Superintending Teacher and seeks his consent to. 
guide him in his Samadhimarana. The teacher blesses him 
with his consent (508-514). 

19. Pariksana: The Superintending Teacher tests the 
Ksapaka's capacity for adopting the vow (515). 

20. Nirüpaua: He also considers auspicious or inauspicious. 
omens etc., to ascertain for himself successful Samadhimarana 
for the Ksapaka (516-517). 

21. Prccha: He then takes the consent of all the members 
of his congregation to the admission of the Ksapaka for Samadhi- 
marana in the gana (518). 


38 Nos. 420-421. : 
30 No. 500 and Aparajita’s Comm. on p. 722. 
40 No. 503. 
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22. Pratipsana: He (the Superintending Teacher) can admit 
only one Ksapaka at a time for Samidhimarana for this is an 
arduous job (519-521). 

23. Alocana: After admission, the Ksapaka confesses all his 
sins, committed since the time of his initiation, before the Super- 
intending Teacher in an exclusive place. He, though formerly 
the head of a congregation and endowed with the thirty-six quali- 
ties," has to do so, for this act cleanses the Soul, or males it free 
from darts," which condition is essential for Samadhimarana 
(522-561). 

24. Guna-dosa: This confession of one's own sins has to be 
in respect of all types—small and big; it has also to be honest, 
unconditional and unmindful of prayascitta (expiatory penance) 
to be prescribed by the Superintending Teacher (562-632). 


25. Sayya: After confession of sins by the Ksapaka, a 
proper residence, the situation of which is conducive to the con- 
‘centration of mind on the Soul, is selected. It may be a cave, a 
-deserted house or the like, with a minimum of three apartments :?? 
-one for the Aradhaka, or Ksapaka, one for the Superintending 
Teacher and attendant monks, and one for preaching the Law 
(dharma) to the pious visitors (633-639). 

26. Sarmsiara: When a proper residence is selected, a bed 
-of earth, stone, wood or hay, each pure, or free from living beings, 
is arranged. On it the Ksapaka embarks on Samadhimarana 
(640-647). 
` 27. Niryapaka: To assist the Ksapaka on such a bed, forty- 
-eight monks are appointed by the Superintending Teacher at the 
beginning. Out of these forty-eight attendant monks, four narrate, 
in a pleasing and impressive manner, such religious stories as 
will aid the Ksapaka in his spiritual struggle for Samidhimarana8 
four others narrate, so as not to be audible to the Ksapaka, four 
types of religious stories to the pious visitors gathered in the hall, 


“1 Nos. 525-526. —— 
** The darts (salyas) are three: false belief, fraud and desire for reward. 
“Any want may be made good by erecting temporary sheds or pavilions 
asper needs: No. 639 and Commentary on it, p. 839. 
* (i) Those which are not vikathas, These are enumerated in No. 651. 
(ij) Moreover, such stories should not be of the viksepani type (No. 655) 
for they would lead to Asamadhimaraya (No. 658). 
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or specially erected shed or pavilion marked for them: and all 
others, divided in teams of four, attend to the food, drink, calls of 
nature etc. of the Ksapaka. The number of attending monks can 
be adjusted according to the needs of the time and place. The 
minimum number prescribed in the scripture is two, never one." 
Besides, other monks and the laity, from the area round about the 
locality, Visit this sacred place, pay homage to the Ksapaka ende- 
avouring for Samadhimarana, and acquire merit. If they do not 
do so, they incur demerit (647-688). 

28. Prakāśanā: Instead of setting the Ksapaka abruptly on 
the course of abandoning food, various items of the same are 
shown, with a view to allaying curiosity, to him, who considering 
his mission as well as the short remainder of his life, rejects it or 
just tastes a part of a single item, etc. (689-695). 

29. Hani: In case the Ksapaka has desire for food, the 
Superintending Teacher advises him effectively and helps him in 
abstaining from food gradually, first from solid food etc. (696-699). 

30. Pratyakhyana: Now the Ksapaka is given liquid food, 
like gruel (@yambila). After his bowels are cleansed with proper 
liquids that are carefully selected, the Superintending Teacher 
announces to the congregation that he would, now, abstain from 
three (out of four) classes of food, viz., (1) that which is swallowed 
(asana), (2) that which is chewed (khddya), and (3) that which 
is tasted (svadya). Then, observing the firmness of the Ksapaka’s 
mind and his capability to endure the afflictions of hunger, thirst 
etc., the Superintending Teacher advises him to abstain even from 
liquid food, (the fourth class: that which is drunk—pana) (700- 
709). 

31. Ksamana: After abandoning all the four classes of food, 
the Ksapaka, placing folded hands on his forehead, begs all the 
members of the congregation to forgive him for wrongs, if any, 
done to them and he, too, forgives all those who may have done 
wrong to him till then. All the members of the congregation 
respond accordingly (710-713). 

32. Ksapana: After forgiving all and being forgiven by all, 
the Ksapaka exerts himself in the varicus austerities, like kayotsarga 


35 No. 668. 
48 Nos. 672-673. 
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(complete indifference to body), anupreksas (reflections) etc. which 
destroy the karman gradually (714-719). 


33. Anusisti: At this stage, the Superintending Teacher, 
sitting by the side of the Ksapaka, slowly but effectively instructs 
him in the various religious tenets and practices, so that he may 
develop disgust for worldly life and longing for Salvation. Start- 
ing from Right Belief (Samyaktva), he touches upon a number 
of topics, like the five great vows (Paficamahavrata), the four 
passions (Kasayas), the three darts (Salyas), internal and external 
penances etc.—the manifold facets of the Tenfold Religion 
(Dasavidha-dharma).8 With appropriate similies and illustrations, 
he makes his instruction palatable to the weak and emaciated 
Ksapaka: Right Faith is like a gate through which knowledge, 
conduct, penance and energy enter the Soul.” The Bhavana- 
maskara (mental salutation) is like the (victorious) hand holding 
the banner of Aràdhani.? Non-hurting (Ahimsa) is the hub 
(of the wheel of Religion) that holds together the spokes of Conduct 
(sila).“ A monk who desires a reward for his penance (or makes 
a nidana) sells a valuable gem for a cowry. An angry man first 
burns himself, and then harms others. In support of some of 
the tenets preached, the Superintending Teacher cites to the 
Ksapaka the lives of several legendary and semi-legendary persons 
like Simsumara,s Carudatta,55 Gandharvadattà,? Kartavirya* 


** “The section on Anusisti is a fine didactic work by itself. Thus, for a 
Jaina monk its importance is very great and its study simply indispensable’: 
Dr. Upadhye, Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 52. 

8 (i) Vide No. 1476. 
Gi) This dharma consists of ten clements: (1) forbearance (ksama), (2) 
humility (márdava), (3) uprightness (arjava), (4) desirelessness 
(Sauca), (5) truthfulness (satya), (6) self-control (santyama), (7) 
penance (tapas), (8) renunciation (tyaga), (9) possessionlessness 
(akificanya) and (10) celibacy (brahmacarya): Tattvarthidhigama- 
sūtra, Sacred Books of the Jainas, Vol. II, Arrah 1920, Ch, 


IX, S. 6. 
** No. 736. 


* No. 758. 

“1 Nos. 787-788. 

5: No. 1221. 

33 No. 1363. 

“No. 822. 

55 No. 1082. 

56 No. 1356 57 No. 1393. 
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etc. This kind of instruction produces a wholesome effect on the 
Ksapaka, who expresses his gratefulness to the Superintending 
Teacher and promises him to continue his Aradhan by his grace, 
facing all possible hardships till the end and bring credit to the 
congregation. He then destroys the major part of his karman 
(720-1489). 

34. Smarana: Owing to weakness and rise of karman, the 
Ksapaka faces a number of complications, physical and mental, 
like afflictions of hunger and thirst, pains, faint, delirium etc. 
But the Superintending Teacher, ever watchful of such develop- 
ments, treats him sympathetically (but not with medicine) and 
offers him the requisite advice; reminding him of his former un- 
blemished conduct and of his present mission and its fruit, viz., 
Liberation. As a result, the Ksapaka shows signs of regaining 
consciousness and balance of mind. The Superintending Teacher 
then affectionately puts to him some questions to test his conscious- 
ness, with a view to administering him the Kavaca, Protective 
Religious Instruction (1490-1508). 


35. Kavaca: After regaining consciousness, the Ksapaka, 
overcome by afflictions owing to the rise of karman, may speak 
improper words or be inclined to break his vows regarding food, 
drink etc. At this juncture, the Superintending Teacher, with 
all sympathy, imparts to him the Kavaca (an armour against hard- 
ships and afflictions etc.), the Protective Religious Instruction. 
It is also an edification (of curative value) offered in an affectionate, 
sweet, slow and wholesome manner so as to reach the Ksapaka’s 
heart straight way?: Brush off delusion and keep away attach- 
ment and aversion (raga and dvesa) from your Self. Overcome, 
in three ways, all hardships (upasargas) and afflictions (parisahas) 
that are troubling you. Then alone can you accomplish the 
Ratnatraya (the trio of Faith, Knowledge and Conduct). Remem- 
ber, O Ksapaka, that you had formerly an unblemished Conduct 
and that you, before the fourfold community, have taken the great 
vow of Samadhimaratia. So, don’t tar your family and this cong- 
regation by breaking it. Don’t be weak and shaky. March on (to- 
wards your spiritual goal) like a true warrior, who prefers death to 
retreat. Some great men, while surrounded by fire, stand firm 


58 No. 1486. 
59 No. 1514. 
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as if they had entered water. They take it as a good, thinking that 
it is their karman which is being burnt and not they." Some 
others leave all their belongings (parigraha), do not try to avoid 
the calamities they meet with, go to mountain-caves infested with 
wild beasts and achieve the highest good”, Some such others, 
endowed with extraordinary courage, character and scriptural 
knowledge, achieve the highest good even in the jaws of wild 
beasts. These great religious heroes are Avantisukumira, 
Sukausala etc. All of these revered sages, unmindful of their 
great sufferings, sought no remedy, calmly met death, and thus 
accomplished the highest good, Then how is it that you, who are 
assisted by several monks, cannot accomplish the same. More- 
over, you receive here the nectar-like words of the Jinas (Religious 
instruction by the Superintending Teacher) every day; hence it 
is not impossible for you to achieve the highest good.” Now, 
bring to your mind the various miseries you have experienced 
previouly in the four conditions (gatis) of life, viz., as a denizen of 
hell,® as a lower being,” as a human being” and as a god in 
heaven.” Ifyou could endureall such hardships and afflictions in 
your previous births in the four gatis, it is far easier to endure now 
the same in such a small degree. With drink in the form of religious 
Stories (being narrated by the four attendant monks), with food in 


f No. 1528. 

% No. 1529 and Commentaries on pp. 1412-13. 
** No. 1537. 

& No. 1538. 


" (i) Exactly at this point, the Superintending Teacher, in support of 
his preceding statements, exemplifies the lives of the nineteen 
ancient religious heroes in nineteen verses, viz., Nos. 1539-1557 
Pointing out in each verse their respective spiritual heroism; 
betrayed in bearing hardships and afflictions and meeting death 
calmly. 
(ii) These very nineteen verses serve as bases of the nineteen stories in 
the Vaddaradhane. 
6 Such death is technically known as Prdyopagamana summarised below 
under its head. 
% No. 1559. 
% No. 1560. 
68 The agonies of hells are described at length: Nos. 1562-1580. 
© Nos. 1581-1587. 
70 Nos. 1589-1597. 
7 Nos, 1598-1601. 
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the form of advice (being offered by me) and with medicine in the 
form of meditation (ever dwelt upon by you), you can easily endure 
these pains.” Moreover, pains are due to the rise of karman. No: 
powerful medicine can cure them, for nothing is stronger than 
karman in this world. Hence don't be miserable, O Ksapaka, 
about the rise of karman. Endure pains (which are the fruit of 
sins committed in previous births), thinking that you are paying 
off your debt, and be happy. Give up desire for food. Will you, 
O Ksapaka, get satisfaction by food when your endisat hand? 
Can a drop of water, after drinking an ocean, quench one's thirst??? 
Listening to all this, the Ksapaka removes from his mind the feel- 
ings of distress (sariklesa parinama) and does not experience any 
misery born of afflictions (like hunger, thirst etc)" Just as a 
warrior, who is protected by an inviolable armour, stands uncon- 
quered facing the enemy, similarly the Ksapaka, protected by such 
a Kavaca (the Protective Religious Instruction), remains firm 
and unsubdued by the enemies in the form of afflictions™ 
(1509-1682). 

36. Samata: After receiving the Kavaca from the Super- 
intending Teacher, the Ksapaka assumes equanimity. He is free 
from attachment for and aversion to his surroundings and to all 
the principles (tattvas) of the universe. Gradually, he stops 
all bodily movement and talk and retains only mental activity, 
where, tao, all things recede from his mind, and only the Soul 
remains (1683-1698). 

37. Dhyana: The mind of the Ksapaka then embarks on 
Religious Meditation (Dharma-dhyana)", and becomes firm in it , 
with the aid of the twelve reflections.” He then switches over to: 


*? No. 1608. 
*3 No. 1658. 
*1 No. 1678. 


35 Nos. 1681-1682. 1 : s 
*6 Dharma-dhyana and Sukla-dhyana are two auspicious kinds of medita- 


tion (as against the two inauspicious ones, viz., Arta-dhyana and Raudra- 
dhyana), through the gradual and systematic cultivation of which, the Ksapaka 
accomplishes Samadhi. Each has four varieties, or stages, enumerated in Nos. 
1711-1714 and 1878-1879 respectively and explained in the subsequent verses 
i x : i 

Š Dae dogmatical discussion about the Twelve Reflections is found 
in verses Nos. 1715-1873. It also touches some or other aspects of the Jaina 


philosophy, metaphysics, psychology, ethics and even cosmography. 
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Pure Meditation (Sukla-dhyana), through which he gradually stops 
the influx of fresh karman and begins destroying successively the 
various types of karman. At this stage he, with signs, expresses 
his pleasant mood, by which the attendant monks guess his success 
in Aradhana ( 1699-1905). 

38. Lefya: Asthe Ksapaka moves from one stage of auspici- 
ous meditation to another, there also takes place similar improve- 
ment in his Spiritual Glow, or Soul-colour (Lesya).8 If he dies 
with Sukla-leSya, he is known to be an eminent Aridhaka. The 
further stage of Sukla-le$yà is to be without Lesya, when the 
Aradhaka becomes the Siddha (1906-1923). 

39. Phala: Aradhani is of three kinds: (1) Utkrsta (the best), 
(2) Madhyama (mediocre) and (3)faghanya(ordinary). The first 
leads to Siddhatea, or Liberation; the second, to rebirth in the 
Anuttara Vimana (highest heaven); and the third, to rebirth in the 
Saudharma and other heavens.” Those reborn as gods, after 
spending their due period of life in their respective heavens, drop 
down on the earth, accept Jina Dharma again and accomplish 
Liberation through the Utkrsta Aradhana. Those who break the 
great vow, or discontinue Arüdhana, are called Viradhakas, and 
their death is known as Asamadhimarana, leading again to the 
cycle of birth and death (1924-1965). 

40. Vijahana: The dead body of the Ksapaka is taken out 
by the attendant monks and placed (for birds and beasts) on a 
pure piece of ground which is not far away from or too near to the 
locality. After three days, the place is again visited, for observing 
omens, good or bad (1966-2000). 

8 (š) Like the physical body, the Soul too has colours: black, blue and 
gray, which are inauspicious; and yellow, pink and white, which 
arc auspicious : Nos. 1907-1909. 

G) Dr T. G. Kalghatgi interprets this Lesya theory in terms of psycho- 
logy and para-psychology: The doctrine of Lesyá as preached by the Tirthan- 
karas, The Voce of Ahimsa, Aliganj, September 1963 issue, pp. 281-284. 

7° According to Jaina cosmography, the heavens are many and are situated 
one above another. The duration of life and status of gods in these heavens 
increases with the upward situation of each heaven, Above and in the centre 
of the last heaven is the abode of the Siddhas. 

= (i) Some of these rites and beliefs, connected with the disposal of the 

dead body of the Arüdhaka, are queer and are not to be found 
among the Jainas, Digambaras or Svetimbaras. 

(ii) Pt. Premi proposes that this type of disposal of the dead is one of the 
features of the Yapaniya Sect: Jaina Sahitya Aur Itihasa, p. 71. 
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With some glorificatory verses concerning the Ksapaka’s 
accomplishment and the Superintending Teachers' role in it, 
the exposition of Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana-marana closes 
(2001-2010). 

Avicara Bhaktapratyakhyüna: It is resorted to by the Jaina 
monk who faces sudden or unexpected death. The plan and 
fruit of it are the same as that of the former one, namely, Savicara 
Bhaktapratyakhyana (2011-2029). 

Ingini-marana: 'The plan or method, in general, is the same 
as that in Bhaktapratyakhyana. After emaciating his body and 
controlling his passions, the Ksapaka selects a piece of pure ground 
or a slab of stone,® spreads on it hay he has begged,™ stands or 
sits on it in kayotsarga (complete indifference to body) or lies 
down on one side of his body. He is not assisted by anybody, 
and he does not try to avoid any hardship. He has the"Kavaca (the 
Protective Religious Instruction) in his own courage. Thus he 
succeeds in Aradhana, the fruit of which is the same as that in the 
previous variety (2030-2061). 

Prayopagamana: ‘The plan or method is the same as that 
in the Inigini-marana. But here the Ksapaka uses no hay-bed, 
nor resorts to self-service. He does not move his body from 
the spot where he has placed it, until death."  Prayopagamana, 
again, has two sub-varieties, viz., (1) Anihara, where the Ksapaka 
meets death with the position of his body undisturbed and (2) 
Nihàra, where he meets death with the position of his body dis- 
turbed owing to some hardship.” (2062-2077). 

Bala-pandita-marana: When a pious layman (Sravaka), 
observing his vows completely or partially, on facing unexpected 
death or when relatives do not permit him to accept monkhood,® 
sets himself on a bed at home, adopts the same course as prescribed 
in the Bhaktapratyakhyana and. dies; such death is known as 
Bala-pandita-marana (2078-2087). 

Pandita-pandita-marana: An ideal monk, firm in all aspects 
of Right Conduct, enters Dharma-dhyana and, crossing its four 

81 No. 2035. 

93 No. 2036. 

83 No. 2064. 

*1 No. 2068. 


8 Nos. 2069-2070. 
89 No. 2083. 
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stages, that lead to the Ksapaka-Sregi (spiritual ladder with stages 
for destroying karman and leading to Liberation), goes through all 
the stages of Sukla-dhyina, destroys successfully all types of 
karman, becomes a Kevalin, and then a Siddha® (2088-2159). 


Concluding remarks and Colophon 


Wise men attain Liberation through Utkrsta Aridhana in the 
same birth, through Madhyama Aradhana in the third birth, and 
through Jaghanya Ariidhana in the seventh one.S Aradhani, 
expounded in its different aspects here, contains, in short, know- 
ledge of the entire (Jaina) scripture.” Receiving scriptural know- 
ledge at the feet of the teachers, Jinanandi, Sarvagupta and Mitra- 
nandi, and using the works of his predecessors, Sivarya, who 


ate his food from his cupped palms, composed this Arddhana® 
(2160-2170). 


Some Observations 


Aradhani is the singular spiritual path that leads the Jaina 
monk to Liberation. The Bhagavati Aradhana is the earliest 
known, and unique, treatise on Aradhana in the Digambara tradi- 
tion. The Bhaktapratyakhyana (the rite of abstaining from food 
unto death), one of the three modes of successfully treading the 
great path,” forms the most important section of this treatise 
and covers an outstanding bulk of the text?” The 35th Chapter 
of this Section, namely, the Kavaca Adhikàra, represents an 
important stage in the spiritual struggle of the Arddhaka moving 
on the great path. Kavaca here means Religious Armour. It 
is the Protective Religious Instruction imparted by the Super- 
intending Teacher (Niryapakácarya) to the Aradhaka growing 
weak and shaky in his vows. In the course of this instruction and 


8? The upward nature of the liberated Soul, the state of the Siddha and 
his abode, etc. are described in detail in this part of the text. 

38 Nos, 2160-2162. 

2 No. 2163. 

9? Nos. 2165-2166. 

9: The other two, commended by the Jinas, are Ingini and Práyopagamana. 
‘These are discussed in short, at the close of the work, with just their distinctive 
features. 

93 The author has presented the exposition of Bhaktapratyakhydna in great 
detail, because it suits the Jaina monks of the present age. He has contra- 
advised the other two for them: Intro. to Bh. A., Sholapur Ed., p. 4. 
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advice to such Aradhaka, the Superintending Teacher exhorts 
him to take courage and bear hardships (upasargas) andafflictions 
(parisahas) by citing examples (Nos. 1939-1957) of the lives of 
great religious personages (legendary, semi-legendary and even 
historical), who had in the past shown far greater courage by 
enduring far greater hardships and afflictions, died by the rite of 
Prayopagamana and either were born as gods in Heaven or attained 
Liberation. This exhortation produces a good result: The 
Aradhaka regains balance of mind and determines to march on the 
great path till he reaches the goal. And these exhortatory and 
illustrative nineteen verses form the basis of the nineteen stories 
in the Vaddaradhane. 


Influence of the Bhagavati Aradhana on the Vaddaradhane 


It is not only that the above noted verses in the Bhagavati 
Aradhana serve as bases for the stories in the Vaddaradhane. The 
Bhagavati Aradhana also appears to have influenced the stories 
in the Vaddaradhane in some respects. It would be interesting 
as well as systematic to note such influence at requisite contexts 
in some of the following chapters of the present Study, particularly 
in Part 1, Chas. 2 and 3. 
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CHAPTER 2 


AUTHOR'S AIM AND TECHNICAL BACKGROUND IN 
THE VADDARADHANE 


In the preceding chapter, an acguaintance with the contents 
of the Bhagavatt Aradhana has disclosed thatthenineteen gahas 
init!, on which the nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane are based, 
are skeletons of life-stories of those legendary religious heroes who 
died by the rite of Prayopagamana. ‘The gahas are meant for the 
Aradhaka, or Ksapaka, who is courting death by the rite of Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana and is growing weak and shaky in his vows. They 
are recited or addressed by the Superintending Teacher (Nirya- 
pakicirya). His aim is to help such an Aradhaka to regain spiri- 
tual strength and courage, and so to maintain Samadhi. The 
result, or response from the Aradhaka, is that he regains his balance 
of mind and is determined to march on the great path till he reaches 
his goal. 


Now, a problem arises whether the Superintending Teacher, 
in the days of the Bhagavati Aradhanda, merely outlined the life- 
story of each hero in the course of administering the Kavaca or 
imparting the Protective Religious Instruction, to the Aradhaka, 
or narrated to him the story itself. The very purpose of the 
Superintending Teacher, of illustrating to the Aradhaka the much 
more arduous spiritual struggle of each hero and his success in it 
and, thereby, of exhorting him to strive for the same spiritual 
qualities at the citical time of death, would suggest that the Super- 
intending Teacher would rather narrate the life-story of each hero, 
with emphasis on particular parts of it, than merely give its 
skeleton or outline. Such a teacher may reasonably be presumed 
to have been equipped with all the details of the life-story of each 
hero by oral tradition (or through the Commentaries on the 
Bhagavati Arddhand in later days). The Bhagavati Aradhana 
itself supports this presumption: Verse No. 442, in the Adhikara 
on the Paraganacarya of the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section, accord- 


1 Nos. 1539-1557. 
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ing to the commentator Aparajita®, states that the Samadhi 
Ksapaka is maintained by the Superintending api. 
many remedies, telling the stories of ancient Ksapakas (erant 
ksapakopakhyana) being one. i a 

Or, depending on other factors like time and place,’ it is also 
possible that these stories would be narrated in a pleasant and 
attractive manner by two teams of attendant monks, who were well 
versed in story telling, to the Aradhaka on his bed (samstara) 
that is, the final stage of Sallekhana as well as to the pious visitors. 
Perhaps, the illustrative and hortatory verses, recited or addressed. 
by the Superintending Teacher to the Aradhaka, would be worked 
out into the respective stories in different ways by the two teams 
of attending monks. This type of co-ordination would also give 
the Superintending Teacher intermittant relief in the course of 
carrying out his great responsibility. 

Now, it is interesting to find out how far the text of the Vadda- 
radhane bears witness to the above noted points: i.e., the author’s 
aim and the (Jaina) technical background of narration. 

The author’s aim in narrating these nineteen stories in the 
' Vaddaradhane is implied in the sincere hope expressed by him 

in the closing paragraph of each story." It can be generalised as. 
follows: May the other Aradhakas reflect on how this (parti- 
cular) religious hero bore these (particular or all) hardships (upa- 
sargas) and afflictions (parisahas) and accomplished the Ratna- 
traya leading to heavenly happiness or eternal bliss, and may they 
follow him accordingly in all respects. 
From this it is clear that these stories are meant for the Ārā- 
dhakas, or Ksapakas (who are courting death by the rite of Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana)® and are narrated with the purpose of helping them 


3 (i) Bh. A., p. 648. Saks ' 
(i) Moreover! being well versed in narrating different kinds of stories 
is one of the cight special merits of such teacher: Bh. A., No. 500.. 


3 Vide Bh. A., Nos. 672-73. 

4 Details regarding this are found in Bh. Æ., Nos. 633-673. For summary 
of these verses, see Sayyd, Sanistara and Niryapaka Adhikaras in the preceding 
Sig h rs as the last but one. 

5 Except in story No. 1, where such a paragrap occu 5 
5 € This is not mentioned by the author here; but from the cone of he 
"Verses, on which these stories are based, this has been duly noted in 


preceding chapter. 
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maintain Samadhi by imbibing spiritual strength and courage 
from the lives of their heroes and to follow these heroes. 

Moreover, in the introductory passage of the Vaddaradhane,’ 
after the benedictory verse, the author gives us outstanding glimp- 
ses of the spiritual lives of the heroes of these nincteen stories, 
with specific reference to the Prayopagamana method of death, 
which led them all to heavenly happiness or eternal bliss: Salat- 
ing Sri Viravardhamana Bhattaraka, I shall narrate the life-stories 
of great (religious) personages who, bearing the four kinds of hard- 
ships—caused by gods, men and women, lower beings and forces 
-of nature—and twenty-two kinds of afflictions like hunger, thirst 
etc., overcoming the five senses, discarding internal as well as 
external belongings and persevering in the twelve kinds of penance, 
adopted Sarimyasana by the rite of Práyopagamana;? destroyed the 
karmas and then (either) attained liberation or were reborn in the 
Sarvarthasiddhi heaven. 

Thus, these stories are of religious heroes who died by the 
method of Prayopagamana (which is much more arduous than 
that of Bhaktapratyakhyana)' and accomplished the Ratnatraya. 

Except for this,” the author of the Vaddaradhane docs not 
say directly anything more that can throw further light on the 
religious (technical) background ofthe stories. But in the body 
of the text, in the course of narrating two of the stories, he seems, 
conscioulsy or unconsciously, to suggest such background ina 
subtle manner: 


® 


(i) In the story of the sage Bhadrabahu (St. No. 6), when the 
young monk, Nandimitra, (who had emaciated his body 


* Vadd., p. 1.5-12. : 
8 (i) It may be noted that the hero of story No. 18, Canakya, meets his 
death by the rite of Ingini (Vadd., 192. 10), which is more arduous 


: than that of Bhaktapratyakhyana. ; a 
(i) The.concerned verse in Bh. A., No. 1556, however, mentions Pra- 
yopagamana. : 


2 Vide the respective sections in the preceding chapter. 
19 (i) It may be noted that in the colophon of gha MS., there is a clear 
reference to Kavaca Adhikara (Vadd., p. 194, fn. 15). 


(ï) The asses MS. also contains it: Intro. to Brhatkathakosa, 
p. 64. 
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and controlled passions by observing several repeated 
fasts), on learning from his teacher Sivagupta that he 
had only a day's life remaining, adopted Saranyasanat at 
sunrise under him by abstaining from the four kinds of 
food unto death. The teacher asked Nandimitra (the 
Aradhaka) to lie on one side of his body, in a room in 
the monastery, without making any sort of movement of 
the body, hands or legs until death, and advised him to 

: mentally recite the Pafcanamaskara.* The teacher 
then worshipped the Ærādhanā® and preached it to 
Nandimitra, who lay down in the same position listening 
tothesame. (Vadd., pp. 82.25 to 83.3). 


(ii) On learning that the young monk, Nandimitra, had adop- 
ted Sarinyasana, the King, the Queen, princes, minis- 
ters etc., and the people of the town came over to the 
monastery, paid homage to him" and listened to the 
teacher's preaching the Aradhana, and, consequently, 
those among them who were of the wrong faith accepted 
vows of the lay disciple, and the laity returned with the 
same vows confirmed (Vadd., p. 83.3-9). 


(iii) After sunset, the teacher, knowing the young monk's 
death to be imminent told him that he was to meet it 
soon and so asked him to meditate on (the Jina) and 
listen to his (teacher's) reciting the Paricanamaskara . . . 
'The young monk did accordingly and accomplished the 
Ratnatraya by the rite of Prayopagamana, died and was 


11 (i) It is obviously Prayopagamana variety, as the details, given further, 
indicate. 
(ii) Besides the author mentions it at the close of the story: p. 83.14. 
(iii) To be accurate, it is Anthara type of Prayopagamana. Vide Bh. A., 
No. 2069 or its summary under *Prüyopagamana' in the preced- 
ing chapter. 
13 It is known as Bhdvanamaskara: Bh. A., No. 758. K 
13 (š) It is certainly the original title or name of the Bh. 4. Vide discussion 
on the title under “Bhagavati Aridhani' in the preceding chapter. 
(ii) Moreover, the author of the Vaddaradhane mentions, more than 
once, the Arddhand as a work belonging to Caraganuyoga: Vadd., 
p. 6.7 (St. No. 1) and p. 151.23 (St. No. 14). 
14 "This act of the devotees acquires merit for them. Because the Aradhaka 


‘is like atirtha : Bh. A., No. 2007. 5 
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reborn as god Kanakadhvaja in the Saudharma heaven.. 
(Vadd., p. 83.10-16). 


(TI) 


(i) In the story of the sage Gurudatta (St. No. 14), the large: 


snake (the former King Uparicara), which had already 
accepted the lay disciple's vows, on learning from the 
teacher (Sarasvata) that it had only fifteen days’ life 
remaining, adopted Sarinyasana" by abstaining from 
(all kinds of) food unto death. The teacher told Prince 
Anantavirya (the eldest son of the former Uparicara) 
that the snake had adopted Sarinyasanaand should be 
adored. Anantavirya had a large and decorated pavilion 
erected, set up an image of the Jina, offered it worship 
and observed great celebrations, three times a day, (for 
both the image and the snake under the vow of Sarmnya- 
sana), while the teacher worshipped the Aradhana, 
studied it for himself and commenced preaching it:. 
Several verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada are 
quoted (Vadd., pp. 142.5 to 144.10). 


(i) The snake piously listened to the Aradhana preached 


by the teacher for fifteen days, but, while dying, enter- 
tained anger against Vajradada (a Vidyadhara Prince, his. 
former enemy) for killing him for no reason. Conse-- 
quently, it was reborn as god Nagendra in the lower 
world, in the region of the Bhavanavasigas (Vadd., p. 
144.11-15). 


(iii) And Anantavirya, listening to the preaching of religion by: 


the teacher (Sarasvata),...felt disgust for worldly 
pleasures, installed his eldest son on the throne,... 
entered the Order under the same teacher, persevered in 


35 This appears to be Savicdra Bhaktapratyakhyana, though all the details. 


about it are not available in this context. 


18 G) This part of the details stands as a good evidence to the above noted 


Eris to be Savicára Bhaktapratyakhyina. Vide. Bh. A., 
o. 639. 


(i) It may be noted that a part of the pavilion, here, would be meant for: 


the pious visitors. 


1? "The sources of some of these verses are noted in Part III, Ch. 2. 
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hard penance, destroyed the karmas and attained eternal 
bliss. (Vadd., pp. 144.16 to 145.4). 


Now, to take up the first case, the Aradhaka (the young monk) 
is one who adopts Prayopagamana and is on his bed, saristara 
(the floor of a room in the monastery). What is (worshipped and) 
preached is the Arddhand (i.e., the Bhagavati Aradhana). The 
preacher is the teacher (Sivagupta). The result, or response from 
the Aridhaka, is that he accomplishes the Ratnatraya. And the 
response from the pious visitors is that those of wrong faith accept- 
ed the lay disciple's vows and the laity returned with their vows 
confirmed. 

Regarding the second, the Aradhaka (the large snake) is one 
who adopts Bhaktapratyakhyana and is on the bed, samstara (the 
ground in its cave), what is (worshipped and) preached is the 
Aradhana (i.e., the Bhagavati Aradhana). The preacher is the 
teacher (Sarasvata). 'The response from the Aradhaka snake 
here is not the due accomplishment of the Ratnatraya, for the 
reason that the anger, entertained while dying, against its former 
enemy disturbs Samadhi. Thus, it is Asamadhimarana. Or 
the Aradhaka here turns out to be a Viradhaka, the loser of the 
Ratnatraya. 

Itis worth noting that in both instances, there is no reference 
by the author of the Vaddaradhanetothestories. Onlythepreach- 
ing of the Aradhand, which is listened to by the Aradhaka and the 
pious visitors, is mentioned. But itis a fact, as seen in the preced- 
ing chapter, that the Aradhand (i.e., the Bhagavati Ariidhana) has 
numerous verses which contain direct or indirect references to 
the life-stories of legendary, at times historical, religious personages 
interspersed throughout its text. Hence the preaching of the 
Aradhana by each teacher in the above two instances includes 
the narration of religious stories. Besides, there is no mention 
of attendant monks, whom one can expect to narrate such stories, 
even in the second case which is Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana, 
and where mention is made of the erection of a large pavilion etc. 
Moreover, these two instances from the Vaddaradhane together 


ae Vide Bh. A., Nos. 1683 and 1961. 
& The Virüdhaka gets the life of a lower god (devadurgati): Bh. A., 
No. 1961. 
(iii) It is also called Balamaraya, a fool's death: Bh. A., No. 1962, 
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go to show that preaching the Aradhana (i.e., the Bhagavati Ara- 
dhaná) and preaching religion (dharma) are used in the same 
sense: Listening to the preaching of the Aradhana (Aradhaneyari 
oakkhanisuvudar keldu") is the same as listening to the preaching 
of dharma (dharmasravanaman kéldu). Besides, the Bhagavati 
Aradhana itself tells that preaching dharma means preaching it 
(mainly) through religious stories—dharmakathas.™ 

From these observations it can be inferred that both teachers, 
Sivagupta and Sarasvata, in the above two instances did narrate 
to the Aradhakas and the pious visitors (religious) stories, which 
were similar to those now found in the Aradhana Kathikosas. 
This inference gains additional strength from the fact that amongst 
the quotations of several verses in the preaching of the Aradhana 
by the teacher Sarasvata,™ not a single one gives an outline of the 
life-story of some religious hero. All of them are concerned with 
the Jaina philosophy, dogmatics etc. And no preaching of the 
Aradhana, or dharma, can be complete or effective without refe- 
rence to, or narration of, the life-stories of great religious heroes 
of the past. Morcover, the response from the pious visitors, in 
each case, corroborates the strength of the above inference. 

Further, it can also be inferred that the above two instances 
of demonstration of the technical background of stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, especially the second one of the Savicara Bhakta- 
pratyakhyana,* reflect, to some extent, the practice of conduct- 
ing the rite of Bhaktapratyakhyana by the Niryápakacarya which 
obtained in the days of the author of the Vaddaradhane: "The 
Niryapakacarya (the Superintending Teacher) himself narrated 
religious stories to the Aradhaka as well as to the pious visitors, 
possibly at the same time. It means that the same stories were 
meant for both, and their contents were such as could mect the 
needs of both, and there were, under him, no two teams of attend- 
ant monks" to narrate, separately, religious stories to the Aradhaka 
and to the pious visitors, as laid down by the Bhagavati Aradhana.? 

19 Vadd., p. 83.7-8. 2 Vadd., p. 144.16. 

21 No. 653. 2 Vadd., pp. 142-144. 


3 Where details like the erection of a fine pavilion etc. are given by the 
author. 


4 He may have been assisted by a few other attendant monks to look after 
the food, calls of nature etc. of the Ksapaka. 


35 'This prescription is also subject to conditions of time and place: Bh. A., 
Nos. 672-73. 
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CHAPTER 3 


STORIES IN THE VADDARADHANE: VEHICLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TENETS AND PRACTICES IN JAINISM 


The author's aim in narrating the stories in the Vaddaradhane, 
as noted in the preceding chapter, is to help the Aradhaka, under 
the vow of Bhaktapratyakhyana, to maintain equanimity and 
accomplish the Ratnatraya by supplying him the examples of 
the unthinkable sufferings of ancient legendary religions heroes, 
who courted death by the rite of Prayopagamana and attained 
heavenly happiness or eternal bliss. But the contents of these 
stories,! as a whole, evince the fact that the author had before his 
mind some other purpose also, viz., of edifying, instructing and 
exhorting the lay community in respect of the principal tenets and 
practices of Jainism. “The lay community here, technically speak- 
ing, may be supposed to be the pious visitors who come to pay 
homage to the Aridhaka. Hence, on the basis of their contents, 
these nineteen stories in the Vaddaradhane may be broadly classi- 
fied under three heads: 

(i) Those stories which directly serve the author's aim. 
These are generally short. 


(ii) Those which illustrate and edify some tenets of Jainism 
concerning the laity or monkhood, and demonstrate or 
explain or glorify some practices in Jainism concerning 


1 (i) It does not, however, mean that all contents of the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane are original. As already noted, some commenta- 
ries on the Bh. £., in the main, are the sources of these stories. 
Moreover, the very nature of the stories, i.e., religious and legen- 
dary, rule it out. But the author, like many other Jaina authors, 
is original in deciding the structure and length of several of these 
stories and in selecting, adapting and rearranging the sub-tales, 
anecdotes, episodes, dogmatic bits and descriptive details. This 
will be noted at proper contexts in the course of this chapter. 

(ii) Dr. P. L. Vaidya points out that a single story, that of Yosodhara, 
has been narrated by some 25-30 authors, each distinctly showing 
his own skill and individuality in it: Jaina Dharma dri Vanmaya, 
Nagpur University 1948, Lect. IV, p. 88. 
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the laity or monkhood and serve the author's aim as well. 
Among such stories, some are long and elaborately cast, 
several are of medium length; and a few are short, but 
not as short as those coming under (i) noticed above. 


(iii) Those which are mostly non-Jaina in nature, but appear 
to have been harnessed by the author to his aim at the 
end. There is only one such story, which is pretty long. 


@) 


Under this head may be classed the following stories: 


(1) No.3: Story of Gajakumira (2) No. 5: Story of Annika- 
putra (3) No. 12: Story of the Sage Abhayaghosa (4) No. 19: 
Story of the Sage Vrsabhasena. 


The Story of Gajakumira 


In this story, Prince Gajakumira, after leading a debauched 
life on the strength of a boon got from his father, once happens to 
listen to a sermon of the revered Aristanemi, who refers to the 
miseries of beings in the bad states of existence as a result of their 
causing trouble to good people in previous births. "Then, having 
firm faith in the words of the Jinas, he enters the Order. Once, at 
night, he stands in kayotsarga in a park, when a goldsmith, whose 
wife he had formerly possessed by force and lived with her in 
illicit union, nails him to the ground with long hot iron bars. The 
sage Gajakumara bears the unthinkable pains accomplishes the 
Ratnatraya, dies and is reborn as a god in the highest heaven. 


The Story of Annikiputra 


In this story, Anniküputra, a merchant's young son, listens 
to a sermon of the teacher Damasüri endowed with the superna- 
tural knowledge Avadhi, adopts the vows of a lay disciple and, after 
learning from the same teacher that he has a very short span of life 


3 These three heads need not be taken as watertight compartments. A 
story under the first head muy contain a religious tenet, and it does contain 
one, viz., the Doctrine of Karman without which one can hardly find a Jaina 
religious story. Hence the deciding factor in each of the three heads may be 
noted to be the author’s motive in narrating the stories under it. 
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to live, enters the Order. One day, while crossing the Ganga in 
.a boat, he is overtaken by a storm and drowned. Bearing the 
hardship caused by the wind, he accomplishes the Ratnatraya, 
dies and attains eternal bliss. 


The Story of the Sage Abhayaghosa 


In this story, King Abhayagosa once sees the eclipse of the 
moon and, reflecting on the uncertainty of life, enters the Order 
under the teacher Nandana. Studying all the scriptures for twelve 
years, he wanders about alone and once remains in kayotsarga 
in a park, when King Candavega, his son, the reincarnated soul 
-of the tortoise he had formerly killed just for fun, hurls his discus 
also just for fun. It cuts off the sage’s hands and legs. He bears 
the horrible pain, accomplishes the Ratnatraya and is reborn as a 
-god in heaven. 


The Story of the Sage Vrsabhasena 


In this story, a minister named Vistamatsya one day holds a 
debate with the sage Vrsabhasena, who was surrounded by his 
party of monks and is defeated in it. Taking it as an insult, the 
‘same night he sets fire to the monastery in which the sage and his 
party of monks stayed. They all bear the unthinkable agony, 
accomplish the Ratnatraya, and are reborn as gods in the various 
heavens. 

Now, a scrutiny of the contents of these four stories shows that 
-the Jaina Doctrine of Karman lies as an undercurrent in each of 
-them®, None of these stories contains sub-stories relating accounts 
-of past lives of the hero, or anecdotes or episodes making its pattern 
elaborate. A sermonis merely referred to*or its central point is 
just mentioned. Dogmatical discussion is hardly found, though 
some dogmatical terms or phrases? are used here and there. Des- 
-cription also is not indulged in. One finds, in each story, the 
.author moving straight towards his aim of giving examples of the 


3 And it indirectly instructs the laity in the principle of moral retribution. 

4 Like dharmamam kelduin St. No. 5, p. 72.4. Now onwards Vadd. need 
not be put before such obvious reference to its page number or numbers. 

5 Like in St. No. 3, p. 151.17-18. 

* Like bahyabhyaritara parigraha in St. No. 12, p. 120.27. 
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great sufferings of the hero, who calmly bears all hardships and 
afflictions and accomplishes the highest good. 


Coming to the other available Aradhana Kathakosas, viz., the 
Brhat-kathakosa of Harisena and the Zraüdhana Kathükosa of 
Nemidatta,’ we find that both these authors, whose aim is just 
to collect and preserve the stories based on the illustrative or 
exemplifying gdhis in the Bhagavati Aradhana, give these four 
corresponding stories in short, like the others in their works. 
Harisena gives these stories, Nos. 128, 130,137 and 1#in 19, 9, 12 
and 11 verses respectively; whereas Nemidatta gives them Nos. 
59, 60, 67 and 74 in 28, 16, 19 and 14 verses respectively. The 
main events of the four stories in the Vaddaradhane almost compare 
with those in these two works, but their authors have presented 
them in a shorter version. But, unlike the author of the Vadda- 
radhane, these two authors do not betray an intention of giving 


examples of the hard sufferings ofthe hero, for their aim is, as. 


noted above, merely to collect and preserve such stories. 


Œ) 
Under this head may be classed the following stories: 
1. No. 1: Story of Sukumāra Svāmi 
2. No. 2: Story of Sukausala Svimi 
3. No. 4: Story of the Universal Monaich Sanatkumara. 
4. No. 6: Story of the Sage Bhadrabahu 
5. No. 7: Story of Lalitaghate 
6. No. 8: Story of the Sage Dharmaghosa 
7. No. 9: Story of the Sage Siridinna 
8. No. 10: Story of the Sage Vrsabhasena 
9. No. 11: Story of the Sage Kartika 


10. No. 13: Story of the Sage Vidyuccora 
11. No. 14: Story of the Sage Gurudatta 
12. No. 15: Story of Cilataputra 

13. No. 16: Story of the Sage Dandaka 


14. No. 17: Story of five hundred sages: Mahendradatta: 


and others 


? "These are noted in the Introduction under “Sources of Stories”, 
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The Story of Sukumira Svimi 


In this story, which is the longest of all, edification, explana-- 
tion and glorification of the Sravaka-vratas (the lay disciple's 
vows), more particularly of the Anu-oratas (the minor vows), are 
found to be the outstanding features. 


In the latter half of p. 6, the author gives the explanation and. 
description of Samyaktva (Right Faith) with a complete enumera- 
tion of its twenty-five flaws.* Furher, he refers, with incomplete 
enumeration, to the nine ceremonies of dina (gift)to the monkby 
the lay disciple who possesses seven qualities (p. 7.8-9)? Then, 
listening to a sermon of the sage Agnibhüti, the low-caste blind 
girl adopts Anuvratas etc. This sermon is a fine piece of advice 
on the conduct of the lay disciple, in which rules like prohibiting 
the consumption of honey, wine, flesh etc. are illustrated ; and the 
naturc of the true god, i.e., the Jina, that of true religion, i.e., non-: 
hurting etc., are explained in brief (pp. 10.10 to 12.1). Nagasri,. 
on listening to the sermon of the teacher Süryamitra, including the 
account of her former births full of misery and sufferings, accepts 
the lay disciple's vows (pp. 12.29 to 13.14). Further, on listening: 
to another sermon of the teacher Süryamitra, some members of 
the royal family of King Candravahana adopt the lay disciple’s- 
vows. In this sermon it is pointed out that human beings float: 
in the ocean of sariszra owing to wrong faith, uncontrolled senses. 
and passions (p. 24.8-9). ‘The importance of the lay disciple’s. 
vows is illustrated by the author through a series of sub-tales, 
with further emboxed sub-sub-tales, which alone occupy more 
than one-fourth of the volume of the whole story (pp- 14.3 to 


8 (š) R. Williams points out that description of Samyaktva forms the first 
constituent of the Jaina Sravakicara (Treatise on the conduct of 
the lay disciple: Intro. to Jaina Yoga, p. xvii. 
(ii) Bh. A., No. 736, teaches that Samyakiva is the gate through which. 
Knowledge, Conduct, Penance and Spiritual strength enter the 
Soul. 
9 (p Vide v. 113, Ratnakarandaka Sravakacara of Svimi Samantabhadra, 
The Library of Jaina Literature, Vol. IX, Bijnor 1931. 
(ii) The nine ceremonies of which the first two alone are enumer ated in 
the text here, are found in the gaha (a quotation) available in some- 
MSS.only. Vide Vadd., p. 7, fn. 4. 
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22.23). The total bulk, which is connected with the edification 
and explanation of the lay disciple's.vows in this story, is nearly 
half of its entire volume (pp. 9.10 to 24.24). The actual account 
of Sukumara Svami—his birth, growth, disgust for worldly life, 
‘entering the Order, bearing hardships, accomplishing the Ratna- 
traya, being born as a god, etc.—covers less than six pages only 
(pp. 24.25 to 30.17)". 


The early part of this story, i.e., up to p. 9.9, illustrates the 
Doctrine of Karman and transmigration of the soul of Agnibhiti, 
who, puffed up with pride and passions, hates the Jaina faith and 
insults the sage Süryamitra, his former teacher, to whom he was 
obliged. This part serves almost as background to the latter, 
which stands in prominence with the edification and glorification 
-of the lay disciple’s vows prescribed by the author in a very intere- 
‘sting and entertaining manner by narrating a series of sub-tales 
with further emboxed sub-sub-tales!?, 


Another important religious feature of this story, which is the 
first of the collection of nineteen ones, is that some references and 
Teligious events in it throw light on some of the author's thoughts 
that were perhaps uppermost in his mind while starting this work: 
In the course of his referring to the syllabus for the fresh Jaina 
monk, the author puts in the mouth of the teacher Sudharma the 
"whole Pro-canon of the Digambaras divided into Anuyogas (ex- 
positions), particularly mentioning, among a few individual works 
belonging to them, the Aradhana (which is undoubtedly the 
Bhagavati Aradhana) as a Carapa-grantha'? (pp. 6.6 to 6.13). 
Moreover, Nagasri, the hero's soul, accomplishes the Ratnatraya 


1 @) The motif of returning vows, and thereby showing their importance, 
through illustrative tales, appears to be favourite among the Jaina 
authors. Harigena too uses this motif in his corresponding story 
No. 126. 

(i) Camundaraya also has used this motif in his Cavwidardya Purana, 
pp. 95-96. 

11 Nemidatta's story, No. 57, deals only with this part of life of Sukumira 
‘Svami. 

12 Harisena, in the corresponding story, does not narrate the sub-tales of 
the servant (bata) and the old woman (birdi). He gives only one sub-tale, 
"corresponding to that of the maiden (kanne) in the Vaddarddhane. It is also 
very short, as it does not contain the further emboxed tale of Sudame. 

13 He also refers to this work in this manner in St. No. 14, p. 151.23. 
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by the rite of the Bhaktapratyakhyana" (p. 24.20). Then Avanti 
Sukumüàra adopts Sarinyasana by the rite of Prayopagamana (pp. 
28.28 to 29.1). All these points indicate that the author of the 
Vaddaradhane had great respect for the Aradhana (along with the 
Acara, i.e., the Miilacara of Vattakera) which he must have studied 
closely and must have been attracted by the group of the nineteen 
verses in the Kavaca Chapter of its Bhaktapratyakhyana Section, 
which allude to the great sufferings and forbearance of the religi- 
ous and legendary heroes that embraced Prayopagamana', and 
must have decided upon narrating these stories. 


The Story of Sukausala Svami 


This story mainly contains the account of three souls, viz., 
of Siddhartha, Sukausala and Srikanta, spread over five, six and 
six births respectively (pp. 32.12 to 43.17). Outwardly, the 
major part of the narration appears to be of a secular nature; but 
its structure is worked out with the Jaina concepts of nidana, 
jatismarana, Avadhi knowledge etc., and most of the scenes 
are laid in the wonderland of the Vidyadharas of the Jaina cosmo- 
graphy. 

The actual story of Sukausala begins from p. 43.8. Under 
the entire narration concerning the various souls in their manifold 
births, lies the Law of Karman, illustrated by the fact that the 
soul carries forward love for or hatred against a particular being 
to the next birth." 


The same Law, with its retributive effect, is illustrated in an 
anecdote in the same stream of narration: Jayavati, the chief 
gueen of Siddhirtha, as a result of rebuking her husband for 
entering the Order (p. 45.9-12), and of hating the Jaina faith 
(p. 48.1), dies with Artadhyana and is reborn as a tigress. The 


14 Nowhere else throughout the work is the Bhaktapratyakhyana mentioned; 
but in such contexts terms like Sarinyasand, Samadhimaraya etc. arc used. 

15 Except the hero of St. No. 18, who embraces Ingini death: p. 192.10. 

1$ This may be a facet of the Doctrine of Karman, noted by Glasenapp, 
in its technical garb: jallese marai tallese uvavajjai Kg. I, 117b: A being at its 
birth has in the beginning the lesya (soul-colour) which it possessed at its death 
in the preceding existence: The Doctrine of Karman in Jaina Philosophy, 
English Tr. by G. Barry Gifford, Ed. by H. R. Kapadia, Bombay 1942, p. 49. 
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omnipotence of the Law of Karman” is clearly seen in the utter 


failure of all precautions taken by Queen Jayavati against Sukau- 
gala’s seeing his monk-father (pp. 45.8 to 47.13). Thus, the 
illustration of theLaw of Karman and its omnipotence prominently 
figures in this story. Sukausala's facing hardships and his for- 
bearance are exemplified, as usual, at the end of p. 48. 


Harisena's corresponding story No. 127, contains all this in 
brief. But the author of the Vaddaradhane has some more 
points to add so as to make it a better Aradhana story: He glorifies 
the merit of adoring the Carana sage. Even an elephant, whose 
karmas have been assuaged, following a Vidyadhara named Suvega, 
worships the feet of a Carana sage, acquires merit and, after death, 
is reborn as a king (pp. 37.11-14 and 38.10-14).? Moreover, 
with a view to glorifying Sanimyasana, he makes the tigress (the 
soul of Queen Jayavati) repent, adopt the vows (obviously the five 
great vows) at the hands of her former husband whom she had 
rebuked in the previous existence, and embrace Sarinyasana. 
Therefore, in this story, the tigress eats up Sukausala first and, 
remembering her former life, does not hurt Siddhartha at all. 
But in Harisena, the tigress cats up both, first Siddhartha and then. 
immediately Sukausala, and then repents etc.” 


The Story cf the Universal Monarch Sanatkumira 


This story, too, is set in the world of Vidyadharas, the demi- 
gods of the Jaina cosmography. Itis replete with the Vidyadhara 
princes' romance, adventures, duels and battles fought with the 
aid of spells like Prajfiapti (p. 61.5), Avalokini (p. 62.1-2) etc. 
Yaksas, Kinnaras and other divine beings also appear on the scene. 
The two Carana sages Gunadhara and Sumali, tinge the fairy tale 
atmosphere of the Vidyadharas with piety and reverence. Astro- 
logers’ forecasts (pp. 58.7-8, 61.22-25 etc.) control and direct the 


1 Bh. A., No. 1621 teaches that in the whole universe there is nothing that 
is stronger than karman. 
38 Nemidatta, in his corresponding story, No. 58, narrates only the last 
part of the story in the Vaddaradhane, i.c., pp. 43-49. 
2 Harisena is silent on this point. 
3 29 It js difficult to decide now whether the author of the Vaddárádhane is 
original in this alteration or adaptation, or has followed some other source. 
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mainstream of narration. The major part of the narration is put 
in the mouth of Kamalamati, a Vidyadhara damsel, with the 
Carana sage, Sumili, as the sub-narrator (pp. 56.6 to 65.14). 


The sub-story of the lay disciple Jinavarma (pp. 63-65) 
illustrates the Doctrine of Karman and explains the importance 
and efficacy of the Sravaka-vratas. Jinavarma himself explains 
the doctrine in simple words: ‘It is not his (Bharadvaja’s) fault 
(that Bharadvaja caused his back burnt by an evil desire), but it 
is the fructification of his own deeds of previous births’. (p. 64.26- 
27). There is also a specific reference to the fourfold conduct of 
the lay disciple: dina, püje, sila and upavasa (p. 64.2-3). 


The latter part of the story (pp. 65.27 to 70.15) consists of two 
episodes connected with the life of Sanatkumara. The first (pp. 
65.27 to 69.6) illustrates the importance of the vow of Acamla- 
vardhamana™ and explains @vicimarana” (death advancing in 
ripples every moment) with an interesting demonstration (p. 68). 
"The second (pp. 69.7 to 70.10) illustrates the Jaina dogma that 
treading the path shown by the Jinas, i.e., ascetism, alone is the 
remedy against birth, diseases and death (p. 70.1-3). It also 
indirectly explains a rule concerning the conduct of the Jaina 
monk, that he should not resort to medicine for any disease. 


The story of Sanatkumara, the fourth universal monarch of 
the Jaina hagiology, appears to be very popular among the Jaina 
poets or authors. It is narrated by Devendra in his Sukhabadha 
Commentary (in Prakrit) on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra.” It is 
also found in the Sanskrit Kathdkosa of an unknown author.“ 


21 Tt is an claborate vow for the observance of which are required 5,150 
days, i.e., fourteen years, three months and twenty days: Antagada-dasao and 
Anuttarovavaiya-dasio, Ed. by M. C. Modi, Gurjara Grantha Karyilaya, 
Ahmedabad 1932, Notes p. 121. 

2 () It is the first of the seventeen kinds of death referred to by Bh. A., 

No. 25. 
Gi) Vide also Bh. A., Vijayodaya Commentary, p. 86. 
23 (š) Bombay 1937, pp. 132 ff. À f z 
Gi) It was translated into German by Jacobi in his Ausgewahlte Erzah- 
lungen in Maharagiri, Leipzig 1886, and which was further 
translated into English by J. J. Meyer in his Hindu Tales, London 
1909. 

2 Translated into English as the Kathakofa (Treasury of Stories), by 

C. H. Tawney. “The Royal Asiatic Society, London 1895. 
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Harisena, in the corresponding story, No. 129, narrates it in short, 
and it forms just a part of the story in the Vaddaradhane (pp. 65. 
27 to 70.15). Nemidatta's corresponding story, No. 3, also deals 
with the same part in short. Of all these corresponding stories, 
the one of Devendra compares best with that in the Vaddaradhane. 
Yet Devendra's story does not contain the explanation of @vici- 
marana with the demonstration of dogi-korida, etc., which is sa 
beautifuly presented in the Vaddaradhane. 


The Story of the Sage Bhadrabahu 


This story has two aspects. One, obviously the main, con- 
tains an account of the great migration of the Jaina Sangha from 
Madhyadesa, at the time of the twelve-year famine, to Kalbappu 
in Mysore, under the revered Bhadrabahu, the fifth Patriarch and 
last custodian of the fourteen Pürvas, with Candragupta Maurya 
as his royal disciple and a party of eight thousand monks; and 
it also gives, as a corollary of this great event, an account of the 
split that occurred in the Jaina church, leading to the rise of two 
divisions in it, viz., Jina-kalpis and Sthavira-kalpis, which further 


gave rise to the Svetambaras and the Yapaniyas also. The other, 


which forms an inserted part (pp. 75.5 to 85.4) and can be called 
the sub-tale of Nandimitra, put in the mouth of the teacher Sama- 


dhigupta, gives an account of the past lives of Samprati Candra- 


gupta, the grandson of Emperor Asoka. 


Harisena's corresponding story, No. 131, does not contain 
anything about the second aspect. The same is the case with 
Nemidatta's story, No. 61, which is narrated in just 27 verses. 
But the author of the Vaddaradhane seems to incorporate the sub- 
story of Nandimitra or the account of the past lives of Samprati 
Candragupta, with the specific purpose of explaining or demonstrat- 


ing the vow of Prayopagamana and the preaching of the Aradhana 


through the teacher Sivagupta (pp. 82-83). This has been duly 
discussed in the preceding chapter. Moreover, through this tale, 
the author also explains how a sinful soul, the vagabond Nandi- 
mitra,” coming in contact with the Jaina sage Sivagupta, gradually 


= It may be noted that Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, Edited b i 
D . 2 y; Jacobi, 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1932, Ch. XI, 39-54, refers, in short,. 


to Samprati’s past lives in which he is mentioned as a starving vagabond (rañka):- 
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attains high spiritual life through fasts and austerities, submits. 
himself to death by the rite of Prayopagamana, is reborn as god 
Kanakadhvaja, who himself glorifies the fruit of his penances by 
coming back to his former place? and worshipping hisdead 
body—another demonstration to encourage the Aradhaka and. 
exhort the pious laity. 


The episode of Kastaküta and his wife Jayaghante, however,. 
has an entertaining value. 


Coming to the main story, or its first aspect, Harisena differs: 
from it on some important points: In Harisena, Emperor 
Candragupta enters the Order, becomes the first knower of the: 
ten Pürvas, becomes, bearing the name Visakhacarya, the chief" 
of the Sangha, and leads it to Punnatadesa in the South. Bhadra-- 
bahu, considering his advanced age, stays on and later submits. 
himself to Samadhimarana in the region of Bhadrapada near Ujja-. 
yini”. Regarding the account of the split, Harisena almost agrees: 
with the author of the Vaddaradhane, who, however, presents it in 
detail. Nemidatta, again, differs from Harisena on some pointsz 
In Nemidatta's story, Bhadrabahu, owing to the short life-span 
left to him, stays on. His chief disciple, Visakhacarya, leads: 
the migration to the South. Then Emperor Candragupta enters 
the Order and waits upon the teacher Bhadrabahu. Later, Bhadra-- 
bahu submits himself to Samadhimarana under a banyan tree in 
Ujjayini®. In this context, it is worth taking into consideration 
what Hemacandra in his Parisistaparvan, Canto IX (1-113), tells:: 
Owing to Kunala's blindness, Samprati, his son, a baby in arms,. 
is anointed as Agoka’s successor. After Asoka's death, Samprati 
ascends the throne and becomes a powerful monarch and a devout 
Jaina. About this time, a terrible famine sets in and forces the 
Jaina monks to emigrate as far as the sea-side. At this time, 
Bhadrabahu is in Nepal etc.” Thus, these three stories in the: 
Aradhana Kathakosas do not completely agree in respect of the: 


16 (In the beginning of his career also private inclinations send a god back to- 
‘the centre world... 2: The Doctrine of the Jainas, p. 244. 

2? Jt may be noted that Kalbappu is not at all mentioned here. 

28 Nemidatta, too, does not mention Kalbappu, nor tell anything about the- 
split in the Jaina Sangha. 

z0 Thus, according to this account, during the terrible famine Bhadrabahu 
is in Nepal. Candragupta Maurya is dead long back. It is Samprati who is. 
on the throne. 
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-account of the great migration of the Jaina Sangha to the South, 
and Hemacandra's account is altogether different. 


Now, this story, as left by the author of the Vaddaradhane, with 
its vigorous narration containing the sub-tale of Nandimitra, with 
the additional episodes of Karitara-bhaiksa and Pitcher-on-tree 
in its latter part (pp. 89-91), with a wealth of detail not found in 
the corresponding stories in the other available Aradhana Katha- 
kosas, appears on the face of it, as providing us with some new or 
additional information that may shed fresh light on the Bhadrabahu- 
'Candragupta tradition in the Mysore region—the tradition which 
is also recorded in some literary and quasi-historical works like 
Ratnanandi's Bhadrabahu Carita in Sanskrit (1415 a.p.), Cida- 
nanda's Munivamsabhyudaya in Kannada (c. 1680 A.D.) and De- 
vendra’s Rajaveli Kathe also in Kannada (1800 A.D.),? which are 
corroborated by epigraphical evidence and early local monuments 
and accepted by eminent historians as a historical fact. But a 
close scrutiny of it indicates that the author of the Vaddaradhane, 
in his zeal for collecting ample material from different, at least two, 
sources, dumps in his story matter representing two different tradi- 
tions and, while presenting it in an entertaining manner, is found 
to be confused in two respects: 


2 M. D. Desai, in his Short History of Jaina Literature (in Gujarati), notes 
that there is no record of the Bhadrabahu-Candragupta migration to South 
India in any of the Svetimbara Prabandhas connected with Bhadrabihu: Jain 
Sahityauo Itihasa, Shri Jaina Svetambara Conference, Bombay 1933, p. 88 
fn. 78. 


1 (i) B. L. Rice: Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, London 1909, pp. 
3-10. (2) Vincent Smith: Oxford History of India, 3rd ed., 
Oxford 1958, pp. 98-99. (3) Ramaswami Aiyangar and Seshagiri 
Rao: Studies in South Indian Jainism, Madras 1922, pp. 19-23. 
(4) B. A. Saletore: Medieval Jainism, Bombay 1938, pp. 3-4. 
(5) J. P. Jain: The Jaina Sources of the History of India, Dclhi 
1964, p. 103. 

(ii) Some scholars differ on some factors of this tradition: (1) 'This 
Bhadrabihu is Bhadrabahu II, the author of the Niryuktis and 
the teacher of Kundakunda after migration: A hidden land- 
mark in the History of Jainism, by Dr H. L. Jain, B.C. Law 
Volume II, B.O.R.I., Poona 1946, p. 60. (2) It was Bhadrabahu III 
and Candragupta II who came to Kalbappu: Sham Shastri, 
Mysore Archeological Report 1923, This point is noted by Dr. 
Saletore, Op. cit. ` 
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(1) In his narration of the story, he uses, in the same context, 
two names of Maurya emperors, viz., Candragupta Maurya, the 
founder of the dynasty, and Samprati Candragupta, his great 
great-grandson. (2) He, further, mentions, in the same context, 
both Pataliputra and Ujjayini as the capital cities of Samprati 
Candragupta. 

The mention of the names of the two Maurya emperors is 
found in the following sequence and recurrence: 


Candragupta Sev p. 75.8 
Samprati Candragupta OE p. 73.25 
is i Asi p. 75.30 

55 35 eee .. p.76.2 
2» Bs m e p. 84.32 

s; 3» i: Sari p. 85.2 
King (arasani) ... ewe p. 85.21 

Samprati Candragupta em ee p.862 
5 2 San e p. 87.17 

2 33 ees sss p. 88.3 
Sage Samprati Candragupta 4m Pp. 88.12 

Sage  Candragupta E eee p. 88.23-24 

š p š p. 89.1 
be is ... p. 90.12 
° = p. 90.19 
j "A e. .. p. 90.26 

ES is ... ese p. 91.4 
An j one e.. P. 91.17 
Sagc Samprati Candragupta ace e p. 93222 


Then, coming to the confusion of names of the capital cities, 
the author of the Vaddaradhane tells us that Candragupta was 
made King by Canakya after the Nandas were uprooted, and that 
Candragupta ruled in the city of Pataliputra (p. 75.5). "Then, 
after giving an account of Candragupta's successors, he says that 
when the Emperor Samprati Candragupta reigned, the teacher 
Samadhigupta, endowed with the supernatural knowledge Avadhi, 
came over to Pàtaliputra (p. 76.1) and took up his abode in the 
park outside the town. Samprati Candragupta went there, paid 
homage to the sagc and requested him to tell nim about his past 
lives (pp. 75.30 to 76.4). The teacher begins giving the account, 
which closes at p. 84.32. Then the author continues: Listening 
to the account of his previous births, related by the teacher Sama- 
dhigupta, being pleased and having bowed to the teacher, the 
Emperor Samprati Candragupta went back to his palace, reigned 
over the earth and lived happily in Ujjeni (p. 85.1-4). 
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This confusion of names of the two Maurya Emperors and the 
two Maurya capital cities, found in this story, may be possibly 
owing to the author’s inserting the sub-story of Nandimitra, or 
the accounts of the past lives of Samprati Candragupta, which 
represents a tradition different from the one which is represented 
by the main or frame story of Bhadrabahu. In narrating this 
sub-story, the author of the Vaddaradhane appears much more 
concerned with the demonstration of the rite of Prayopagamana 
along with the preaching of the Aradhana, that, too, in an enter- 
taining manner, than with recording a tradition with the historian’s 
eye, so as not to disturb the tradition obtained in the narration of 


the main story. 


Canto IX of Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan clearly states that 
a dreadful famine occurred when Samprati Candragupta, the 
powerful monarch and devout Jaina, was reigning over the Maga- 
dha country, and how it drove the monks as far as the sea-side. 
The same work, in Canto XI (39-54), contains in short an account 
of the past life of Samprati Candragupta, which broadly agrces 
with the corresponding portion of the story in the Vaddaradhane. 
Moreover, the early part of Canto IX of the Parisistaparvan 
gives an account of Kunala's blindness, which is also found with a 
wilder motif in this story.in the Vaddaradhane. Hence, some 
source, having-a similar legend about Kunala's blindness and the 
traditiortal account of Samprati Candragupta's past life, appears to: 
have provided the author of the Vaddaradhane material for 
building up Nandimitra’s tale and disturbed the tradition in the 
main story which has a different, perhaps the main, source, 
possibly some Prakrit Commentary on the Bhagavatt Aradhana. 


Thus, this story in the Vaddaradhane does not give us any 
additional evidence regarding the Bhadrabahu-Candragupta 
tradition obtaining in Karnatak, but appears to venture to repre- 
sent, at once, two different traditions. The main or frame story 
of Bhadrabahu represents a tradition recorded in S.B.1, regarding 
the migration of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta to Kalbappu etc., 
and in S.B. 40 and 54, regarding the episodes of Kantara-bhaiksa 
etc The tale of Nandimitra partly represents a tradition, which 
is similar to, though not identical with, the one found in Hema- 


32 For details about S.B, 40 and 54, vide Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. 
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candra's Parisistaparvan Cantos IX and XI, as noted above.“ 
Yet this story in the Vaddaradhane has some important points to 
its credit: It is, as things stand today, the earliest literary work in 
Kannada to record the famous Bhadrabahu-Candragupta tradition 
in its main or frame story. S.B. 1 (c. 600 a.p.) is older than this 
story E DUE S.B.40 (1163 a.D.) and S.B. 54 (1129 a.p.) are posterior 
to it.” 


The Story of Lalitaghate 


This story contains more edificatory and dogmatical than 
narrative matter. Harisena gives the corresponding story, 
No. 132, in just 8 verses and Nemidatta, No. 62, in 13. The 
central idea of the corresponding stories of these different authors. 
is the same. But the author of the Vaddaradhane augments it 
mainly with a sermon put in the mouth of the sage Abhayaghosa", 
which forms more than half of the whole story (pp. 96.12 to 99.12). 
It is full of edificatory and dogmatical matter intended for 
instructing the pious laity: 

After explaining what is dharma, who are the true sages, and 
who is the true god, the sage Abhayagosa elaborately describes 
the four conditions of existence, viz., hellish, sub-human, human 
and divine, around. which the sinful soul wanders”. He then 
respectfully refers to the three types of the great vow (obviously 
the Bhaktapratyakhyana) with three respective fruits: "The best,. 
the medium and the ordinary vows liberating the soul, after 
destroying karman in three, five and eight births respectively: 
(p. 98.24-28)“ ‘The sage then describes the abode and state of 
the liberated soul (pp. 98.20 to 99.12). Thus, this sermon 
contains, more or less, an epitome of the Jaina philosophy. 


33 [t may be noted that M. G. Pai's conclusions in his article, Advent of 
Jainism into Karnatak, Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XXVI, p. 142, 
appear to have been based on his hurried reading of the text of this story in the 
Vaddaradhane. : à 

^ Vide Introduction, discussion on the date under “Title, Authorship and 
Date'. j š 

E The sage Abhayaghosa, or some other one playing his role, does not 
appear at all in the corresponding stories of Harisena and Nemidatta. 

36 Cf. Bh. A., Nos. 1561-1601. "This portion forms a part of the Kavaca 
Chapter. Hence the contents of the above noted sermon are also conducive 
to the Aridhaka. 

31 Cf. Bh. A., Nos. 2160-2162. 
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Moreover, though the sermon of the revered Vardhamina is 
merely referred to (p. 100.22), the author makes him, afterwards, 
advise the thirty-two princes on the relation between austerities 
and liberation: Just as gold-ore has to go through several hard 
processes like being pounded, heated etc., similarly the human soul 
has to undergo severe austerities before liberation (pp. 100.27 to 
101.2). 

The non-availability of prey to the hunting princes, the break- 

ing of their bows, the four clues (sabhijiiana, p. 100.6) to the sage’s 
“forecast etc. have entertaining value. 

This story exemplifies the rite of Prayopagamana on a large or 


mass scale. 


The Story of the Sage Dharmaghosa 


In this story, the author of the Vaddaradhane appears to illus- 
trate the best (utkrsta) Aradhana as distinguished from the 
medium (madhyama), through accounts of lives of two ascetics, 
viz., Dharmaghosa and Dharmakirti, who were formerly Princes, 
but entered the Order on listening to the teacher Gunottama’s 
brief sermon consisting of just a few quotations (pp. 102.21 to 
103.10). 

Harisena's corresponding story, No. 133, is narrated in just 
17 verses and that of Nemidatta, No. 63, in 13. Iu both these 
corresponding stories, Dharmakirti does not appear at all. | 


But in this story in the Vaddaradhane, Dharmaghosa is shown 
to have trodden the path of the best Aradhana and, after destroy- 
ing all karmas, to have obtained eternal bliss (p. 104. 13-15), 
whereas Dharmakirti is shown to be Asannabhavya (worthy of 
being liberated in the near future), who attains liberation in the 
third subsequent birth (p. 104.23-24). Itiscertainly an example 
of Madhyama Aradhana”. 


In the part of the story concerning Dharmaghosa, a rule 
regarding the conduct of the Jaina monk is explained: Jaina monks 
.do not accept food or drink from gods or goddesses”. 


38 Vide Bh. A., No. 2160. 
» Vide Bh. A., No. 2161. 
qo This is the chief motif of the corresponding stories in Harigena and 


Nemidatta. 
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Moreover, in this story the author enumerates the four 
Anuyogas of the Digambara Canon, viz., Prathamanuyoga, Carana- 
nuyoga, Karananuyoga and Dravyanuyoga, to be studied by the 
newly initiated monk (p. 103.14-15). 


The Tirthankara Svayamprabha in Pürvavideha and his being 
consulted by Sriyadevate add to the Jaina cosmographical atmos- 
phere of the story. 


The Story of the Sage Siridinna 


This story has two aspects: (1) The glorification of the great 
festival of the Jinas( Yinamahamahime) during the Phalguna Nandis- 
varat as observed by King JitaSatru and other two feudatory 
princes, who are all lay disciples with the Right Faith in the Jaina 
Scriptures. The importance of this festival is illustrated through 
the anecdote of the wet-nurse Vinayamati, who observes two 
fasts of eight days (astopavasa) cach successively, dies and is 
reborn as Sriyadevate, who does good to each of her adorers. 
Siridinna is born by the grace of this goddess. This anecdote 
also illustrates that austeritics are more important than mere 
celebrations (pp. 106.10 to 108.15). (2) The part of the story 
concerning Siridinna and the pet parrot illustrates the Doctrine 
of Karman and exemplifies the hard sufferings and forbearance 
of the hero (pp. 108.16 to 109.25). 


Harisena's corresponding story, No. 134, mostly compares with 
this story, which has greater details. But Nemidatta’s story, 
No. 64, is narrated in just 16 verses and docs not contain the 


first aspect at all. 


1 (p Maha is a festival of worship of the Jinas by lay disciples and 
Mahamaha is that observed by lay disciples who are kings, feuda- 
tory princes etc. 

(ii) The Astahnika (eight days) worship of the Jinas takes place during 
the Nandiévara festival, from the Sth to the full-moon day of the 
bright fortnight of the months of Kartika, Philguna and Asidha. 

(iii) "This act of worship—one of the forms of Pija listed by Jinasena 
-Lis a surrogate for adoration of the Jaina images by the gods 
in the temples of the Nandisvaradvipa, which is inaccessible to 
mortals’. Jaina Yoga, p. 232. 
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The Story of the Sage Vrsabhasena 


In this story, an eight-year old Prince, Vrsabhasena, enters 
the Order along with his father, Pradyota, who wanted to crown 
him before he embraced monkhood. But Prince Vrsabhasena, 
at this young age, prefers moksapatta (throne of liberation) to 
rajyapatta (throne of royalty) (p. 113.5-6), for human life in like 
panipulla (a dew-drop on a blade of grass) (p. 113.10) and worldly 
pleasures are like kimpakaphala (a sweet but poisonous fruit) 
(p. 113.20). Here it can be seen that Prince Vrsabhasena's argu- 
ments have didactic value and form a fine piece of advice to the 
laity. 

Vrsabhasena meets death by the rite of Prayopagamana, dest- 
roys all the karmas and attains eternal bliss in the same birth 
(p. 114.18). But Pradyota accomplishes the Ratnatraya, dies and 
is reborn as a god (p. 114.18-19). 

From this it is clear that Vrsabhasena's ascetic career and 
death, marked by sincere longing for liberation at an early age 
and perseverance in accomplishing it, is an example of the best 
Aradhani, while the ascetic career and death of Pradyota is an 
example of the medium type of Aradhana®. 

In the earlier and major part of the story (pp. 110.10 to 112.15) 
there is little Jaina religious atmosphere except afew names like 
Jinavadika, Jinamati and Jinadatte (p. 110.23-24) and a part of a 
sentence concerning adoption of the vow of celibacy and adopting 
nunhood (p. 112.1). 

Harisena's corresponding story, No. 135, compares well with 
this story. But Nemidatta's story, No. 65, is too short to stand 
comparison. 

The author of the Vaddaradhare, in this story, describes the 
sufferings and forbearance of the sage Vrsabhasena in a very 
touching manner (particularly on p. 114.15-19), which would 
exhort any Aradhaka to be firm in his great vow. 


The Story of the Sage Kartika 


In this story, King Agniraja falls in love with his youngest 
daughter, Krttika, and getting the consent of his ministers and 


42 Vide Bh. A., Nos. 2160-2161. 
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subjccts by artifice, marries her, Krttika later gives birth to a 
son, Kartika. Prince Kartika, at the age of sixteen, on hearing 
from his mother, for the first time, that hisfather also happens to 
be her father, develops disgust for worldlylife, and entering the 
Order, wanders about alone (pp. 115.12 to 117.5). 


The author, in this part of the story, illustrates two vows: one 
concerning the laity, and the other concerning monkhood. The 
King's falling in love with his own daughter etc., illustrates the 
importance of the lay disciple's fourth vow, viz., Svadara-santoga- 
vrata, that is being content with one's own wife. 'The sages' 
request to the King to specify the gem before they could respond 
to his question (p. 116.2) illustrates the importance of one of 
the five Samitis of the monk, viz., Bhagasamiti (carefulness in 
speaking). 

The part of the story connected with Krauiica’s striking the 
sage with a missile etc. (p. 117.6-25) illustrates the harmfulness 
of anger ^t. 


The washing of the dirt (mala) from the sage Kürtika's body 
by rain-water, which later turns into a panacea etc., (p. 117.1-5), 
glorifies the Malaugadht rddhi, a kind of miraculous power 
possessed by some Jaina sages". 

Harisena's corresponding story, No. 136, and Nemidatta's 
story, No. 65, are almost the same in outline. But the author of 
the Vaddaradhane narrates it in a very attractive manner with all 
incidents lucidly presented. 


The Story of the Sage Vidyuccora 

In this story, King Vidyuccora, who is a lay disciple, plays 
the role of a clever thief in order to realise an oath, taken by him 
in his boyhood. while playing the game thief-and-ball, that he: 
would get his friend Yamadanda, son of the royal city-guard, 
of bestial love are found in other Jaina 
in Gugacandra's Mahavira Cariya, 
75, Bombay 1929, Prastava III, 
in Hemacandra’s Parisista- 


33 Stories with such shocking events 
narrative worksalso: (i)Story of Prajapati, 
Devacand Lalbhai Pustakoddbüra Series, No. 
Bhava 17. (ii) Story of Puspacüla and Puspacila, 


parvan, Canto VI, 88-104. 
41 Bh. A., Nos. 1360-1374 eloquently present the harmful nature of anger. 


45 Eight miraculous powers, with their sub-kinds, are attributed to the Jaina 
sage practising severe penance. 
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hanged when he succeeded his father. Vidyuccora, as a thief, 
stands the thirty-two tortures administered by the city-guard, 
because he is aware that such human sufferings are trivial—less 
than even one hundred-thousandth part of those found in hells 
about which he, as a boy, had heard from a Jaina teacher. In 
principle, he carries out the oath. Then he enters the Order, 
bears hardships created by a deity, dies by therite of Prayopaga- 
mana and is reborn in heaven. "Thus, the main story glorifies 
the lay disciple's conduct and exemplifies the religious hero's 
sufferings and endurance. 


The central idea is the same in the corresponding stories of 
Harisena, No. 138, and of Nemidatta, No. 68, but narrated in 
short, in 73 and 43 verses respectively. 

But the author of the Vaddaradhane has developed it into a 
pretty long story, adding, at proper contexts, didactic bits, dog- 
matic discussion and illustrative episodes. Ile has made it edi- 


fying and entertaining to the pious laity and conducive to the heart 
of the Aradhaka. 


Unlike Harisena and Nemidatta, the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane makes Vidyuccora repeat, in brief, the sermon delivered by 
the teacher Sivagupta long back, and avails himself of an opportu- 
nity to explain some dogmatical and ethical points with educative 
value for the pious laity (p. 126.9 to 128.2): 


"Those who are devoid of vratas (vows), sla (maintenance of the 
vratas) and caritragunas (qualities of good character) are reborn in 
hells and undergo untold agonies“. The sufferings of beings in 
hells are described at some length" (pp. 126.22 to 127.19). Then 
the author refersto Caturvidha Sravaka-dharma —fourfold con- 
duct of the lay disciple (p. 127.20-21), as well as to Deadagavidha 
Sravaka-dharma—twelvefold conduct of the lay disciple (p. 127. 
22-23). Further, he explains who is true God (p. 127.23-24), 


@ (i) Under ‘vraiasilacaritra guuaigal" (p. 126.13), the author seems to 


enumerate hastily and incompletely, the five auu-vratas, thrce 
gutia-vratas, four Siksa-vratas and a list of some prohibited articles 
—all dumped together without being specified or classified. 
(ii) The Digambaras give the collective designation of sila to guna- 
vratas and Siksi-vratas: R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, p. 55. 
*' The traditional description of life in hells has been used by Jaina treatises 
on the conduct of the lay disciple to illustrate the retribution for evil acts or 
refractions of vows: R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, p. 253. 
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what is true dharma (p. 127.24) and what is t 

24-25); enumerates Niel Allee m findamentals (5 aa 
25), refers to paticastikaya—five entities, and saddravya—six 
substances (p. 127.25-27) and then fully describes samyaktva— 
faith in the teachings of the Jina with its eight merits and twenty- 
five refractions (pp. 127.25 to 128.2). This analysis of the contents 
of the sermon clearly shows that it is almost a miniature Srava- 
kacara (treatise on the conduct of the lay disciples)”. 


The author of the Vaddaradhane, then, makes Vidyuccora,. 
a Sravaka, reflect on the transitory nature of human life and the 
impurity of human body? through some quotations and their 
explanation (pp. 131.29 to 133.13). 


The episode of the Sarvarujapahara (a necklace having the 
power of curing all diseases) illustrates the merits of sincere devo- 
tion to the Jinas (p. 130.6-17). 

Lastly, at the end of the story, the author duly enumerates the: 
four grades of Dharma-dhyana—auspicious meditation"? and 
those of Sukla-dhyana—pure meditation"! with reference to Ksa- 
pakasreni—spiritual ladder for the monk under the vow®, through 
which the hero destroys the eight karmas and attains eternal bliss.. 


The Story of the Sage Gurudatta 


This story consists mainly of accounts of the souls of King 
Uparicara and his four queens, the Vidyadhara Prince Vajradada, 


43 ‘In the presentation of the Sravakacara the original pattern, Digambara 
as wellas Svetambara, seems to have been a description of Samyaktva and the 
twelve vratas followed by a sketch of the ritual and incorporating miscellaneous 
injunctions that cannot be brought under the head of any particular vow’: 
R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, Intro. p. XVII. 

a  (j) These are the two anupreksas (meditations), anitya and asaucya, of 

the twelve which are separately treated in treatise on the topic. 

(ii) But several Digambara writers on Srivakicira also have treated of 
these anupreksas. Vide Jaina Yoga, P. 244. 

(iii) It is no wonder if the author of the Vaddaradhane touches on two 

of them in the right context in this story, in which he has presented 

a miniature Sravakacara, as noted above. Š 

so Vide Bh. A., Nos. 1711-14 in which the four grades of this meditation 
are enumerated and explained in subsequent gahas. . 

81 Vide Bh. A., Nos. 1878-79 in which the four grades of this meditation. 
are enumerated and explained in subsequent gahas. 

53 Vide Bh. A., No. 2093. 
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the wood-cutter Tungabhadra and Gomati, a hunter's wife, in 
their several continued births?, Harisena's corresponding story, 
No. 139, is given in short and broadly agrees with this in outline, 
but differs in structure and scope of the account. Nemidatta’s 
story, No. 69, is too short to stand comparison. But the author 
of the Vaddaradhane has made it a fine dharmakathà or to be 
accurate, a fine Aradhanakatha, replete with sermons, religious 
instruction, moral exhortation and dogmatic details. He has also 
added the sub-tale, a folk-tale about the two carpenters. 


A scrutiny of the contents of this story from the religious point 
of view, indicates that, besides his proposed aim, the author has 
before him edification and glorification of the lay disciple's vows, 
on the one hand, and illustration and explanation of the main 
ideals of the Jaina monk, together with demonstration of the vow 
of Bhaktapratyakhyana and preaching of the Aradhang!!, on the 
other. 

The four queens of King Uparicara, who are endowed with 
the Right Faith in the words of the Jinas, when a calamity befalls, 
die a religious death with undeluded minds, are reborn as gods 
(p. 138.1-6) and live a glorious heavenly life, by favour of the 
Doctrine of the Jinas (p. 141.6-7. But King Uparicara, with 
the wrong faith and consequently with a deluded mind, dies in 
painful meditation (Artadhyana) and is reborn as a large snake. 
"Thesnake, later, on instruction and advice by Prince Anantavirya, 
the four goddesses and the sage Sarasvata, adopts the lay disci- 
ple's vows (pp. 139.15 to 142.5). Gomati, a hunter's wife, on 
listening to the sermon of the teacher Samadhigupta, partly adopts 
the lay disciple's vows (pp. 150.27 to 151.1-2). This leads her 
to be born as Princess Abhayamati. The formidable white elephant 
(the soul of Tungabhadra), on listening to the sermon of Acyuten- 
dra, adopts the lay disciple's vows along with Samyakiva (p. 156. 
21-23) and subsists on dry leaves and pure water, With this 
type of conduct, the elephant once shows compassion to a burnt 
rabbit and is consequently reborn, as a god. Even the jealous 


5 It is, rather, a group of stories, as the author himself suggests at the 
close of it (p. 161.21). 


83 This point has been duly discussed in the preceding chapter. 
ES The principle of Zhi (non-hurting) can hardly be illustrated better 
than in ths context. 
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Buddhist, Buddhnadasa, adopts the lay disciple's vows and flouri- 
shes (p. 161.12-15). 


Side by side, this story also illustrates and explains the Jaina 
monks ideals, particularly the foremost, viz., the Samadhimarana 
in its various phases: The four queens of King Uparicara possi- 
bly resort to Avicara Bhaktapratyakhyana-marana, die and are 
reborn as gods (p. 138.2-6). Prince Anantavirya keeps before his 
mind his mother's ideals, as against his father's, enters the Order, 
practises severe penance, destroys the eight karmas and. attains 
eternal bliss (p. 144.16 to 145.4). The snake, formerly King 
Uparicara, adopts Savicára Bhaktapratyakhyana, dies in painful 
meditation and is reborn as god Nagendra in the lower world 
(p. 144.11-15). Queen Abhayamati adopts the great vows, 
studies the scriptures, including the Aradhana, practises hard 
penance, submits herself to Sarhnyasana and is reborn as a god 
(pp. 151.21 to 152.3). The sages Gurudatta, Halamukha, Gaja- 
kumara and Narasirhha calmly bear all hardships and afflictions, 
die by the rite of Prayopagamana and attain eternal bliss, or 
heavenly happiness. 


The very core of the Jaina philosophy is put in the reflection 
of the sage Gurudatta; upon this he dwells while he is being 
burnt in oil and twisted hay by the angry Halamukha: ‘It is not 
his fault. It is the time for the rise of the karman of my past life 
and it is that karman that burns me, not he. If at all he burns 
me, it is only my perishable body that he burns, and he cannot 
burn my Right Faith, Knowledge and Conduct. He is, indeed, 
my benevolent friend’ (p. 153.14-18)." 


In this context, the author of the Vaddaradhane indulges in 
dogmatic discussion connected with the final stage of the Aradhana 
leading to eternal bliss (pp- 154.7 to 155.26): The four grades 
of Dharma-dhyàna and Sukla-dhyana each, the destruction of the 
four harmful karmas, the state of Sayogakevali, the traditional 
description of Samavasaraua, the destruction of the four harmless 
karmas, the state of Ayogakevali and that of the Siddha etc., are 
here lucidly presented." 


se Cf. Bh. A., Nos. 1528-29. 
37 Except the description of Samavasarana, 
Bh. A., Nos. 2088-2127. 


this part can be a summary of 
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the wood-cutter Tungabhadra and Gomati, a hunter's wife, in 
their several continued births?. Harisena's corresponding story, 
No. 139, is given in short and broadly agrees with this in outline, 
but differs in structure and scope of the account. Nemidatta’s 
story, No. 69, is too short to stand comparison. But the author 
of the Vaddaradhane has made it a fine dharmakathà or to be 
accurate, a fine Aradhanakatha, replete with sermons, religious 
instruction, moral exhortation and dogmatic details. He has also 
added the sub-tale, a folk-tale about the two carpenters. 


À scrutiny of the contents of this story from the religious point 
of view, indicates that, besides his proposed aim, the author has 
before him edification and glorification of the lay disciple's vows, 
on the one hand, and illustration and explanation of the main 
ideals of the Jaina monk, together with demonstration of the vow 
of Bhaktapratyakhyana and preaching of the Aradhana™, on the 
other. 

The four queens of King Uparicara, who are endowed with 
the Right Faith in the words of the Jinas, when a calamity befalls, 
die a religious death with undeluded minds, are reborn as gods 
(p. 138.1-6) and live a glorious heavenly life, by favour of the 
Doctrine of the Jinas (p. 141.6-7). But King Uparicara, with 
the wrong faith and consequently with a deluded mind, dies in 
painful meditation (Artadhyana) and is reborn as a large snake. 
The snake, later, on instruction and advice by Prince Anantavirya, 
the four goddesses and the sage Sarasvata, adopts the lay disci- 
ple's vows (pp. 139.15 to 142.5). Gomati, a hunter's wife, on 
listening to the sermon of the teacher Samadhigupta, partly adopts 
the lay disciple's vows (pp. 150.27 to 151.1-2). This leads her 
to be born as Princess Abhayamati. The formidable white elephant 
(the soul of Tungabhadra), on listening to the sermon of Acyuten- 
dra, adopts the lay disciple’s vows along with Samyaktiva (p. 156. 
21-23) and subsists on dry leaves and pure water8, With this 
type of conduct, the elephant once shows compassion to a burnt 
rabbit and is consequently reborn, as a god. Even the jealous 


3 [t is, rather, a group of stories, as the author hi If 
close of it (p. 161.21). Ken AS 


3 This point has been duly discussed in the preceding chapter. 


^5 The principle of Ahisa (non-hurting) can hardly be illustrated better 
than in ths context, 
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Buddhist, Buddhadasa, adopts the lay disciple's vows and flouri- 
shes (p. 161.12-15). 


Side by side, this story also illustrates and explains the Jaina 
monks ideals, particularly the foremost, viz., the Samadhimarana 
in its various phases: The four queens of King Uparicara possi- 
bly resort to Avicdra Bhaktapratyakhyana-marana, die and are 
reborn as gods (p. 138.2-6). Prince Anantavirya keeps before his 
mind his mother's ideals, as against his father's, enters the Order, 
practises severe penance, destroys the eight karmas and attains 
eternal bliss (p. 144.16 to 145.4). The snake, formerly King 
Uparicara, adopts Savicara Bhaktapratyakhyana, dies in painful 
meditation and is reborn as god Nagendra in the lower world 
(p. 144.11-15). Queen Abhayamati adopts the great vows, 
studies the scriptures, including the Aradhana, practises hard 
penance, submits herself to Sarinyasana and is reborn as a god 
(pp. 151.21 to 152.3). The sages Gurudatta, Halamukha, Gaja- 
kumara and Narasimha calmly bear all hardships and afflictions, 
die by the rite of Prayopagamana and attain eternal bliss, or 
heavenly happiness. 


The very core of the Jaina philosophy is put in the reflection 
of the sage Gurudatta; upon this he dwells while he is being 
burnt in oil and twisted hay by the angry Halamukha: ‘It is not 
his fault. It is the time for the rise of the karman of my past life 
and it is that karman that burns me, not he. If at all he burns 
me, it is only my perishable body that he burns, and he cannot 
burn my Right Faith, Knowledge and Conduct. He is, indeed, 
my benevolent friend’ (p. 153.14-18).* | 


In this context, the author of the Vaddaradhane indulges in 
dogmatic discussion connected with the final stage of the Aradhana 
leading to eternal bliss e 154.7 to 155.26): The four grades 
of Dharma-dhyana and Sukla-dhyana each, the destruction of the 
four harmful karmas, the state of Sayogakevali, the traditional 
description of Samavasarana, the destruction of the four harmless 
karmas, the state of Ayogakevali and that of the Siddha etc., are 
here lucidly presented." 


se Cf. Bh. A., Nos. 1528-29. ° . 
S? Except the description of Samavasaraya, this part can be a summary o 


Bh. A., Nos. 2088-2127. 
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The Story of Cilataputra 


This story illustrates, on the one hand, the importance of the 
gift of food (@hira-dana), which forms part of one of the four 
elements of the conduct of the lay disciple? and explains, on the 
other, the Doctrine of Karman during the working of which, it 
is also shown, a pious bent of mind puts one on the path of libera- 
tion whatsoever sins he may have committed. 


The caravan-leader, Nandimitra, a lay disciple, offers a sesame- 
sweet-ball to a monk, Tapovara, who has not got food during his 
begging round in a village. As the result of this pious act, he, 
after death, is reborn in the Bhoga-bhümi, then as a Vyantara god, 
and then as Prince Cilitaputra (pp. 163.22 to 164.19). 


Later, Prince Cilataputra leads a debauched, wild and cruel 
life; he even kills an innocent bride, runs away, happens to meet a 
Jaina sage, acquires a pious bent of mind, listens to the sage's brief 
sermon, enters the Order and embraces Prayopagamana. "Then 
harassed by a Vyantara god, the former soul of the bride, who 
assumes the forms of a vulture and large ants, he endures all kinds 
of pain, dies and is reborn as a god (pp. 166.4 to 168.9). 


The introductory part of the story, the wedding of King 
Upasrenika with the Princess of the hunters’ village (pp. 162.12 to 
163.21) and the episode of the selection of an heir-apparent to 


throne by two tests (pp. 164.20 to 165.6) well serve the purpose 
of entertainment. 


Harisena's corresponding story, No. 140, does not contain 
both these sections. Moreover, his story betrays confusion 
regarding names (Cilatamitra and Cilataputra) and, consequently, 
regarding the last part of the story, where it is Bhattimitra who 


5 (i) The four elements of the Conduct of the lay disciple are: dana 


(gift), sila (maintenance of guga-vratas and Siksüvratas), pitjà 
(worship) and upavdsa (fasting). 

(č) A gift is of four kinds: ¿hara (food), ausadha (medicine), abhaya 
(shelter), and jiiana (knowledge). 

(iii) Regarding dana (gift), R. Williams observes: “This urala covers 
the most important single clement in the practice of the religion, 
for without alms-giving by the laity there could be no ascetics 
and therefore no transmission of the sacred doctrine': Jaina 
Yoga, p. 149. f 
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kills the bride. Nemidatta’s story, No. 70, has some more details 
than that of Harisena, but not all incidents in it agree exactly with 
those in the story in the Vaddaradhane. The King’s boon and 
the debauchery of Prince Cilataputra are absent in Nemidatta's 
story. 


The Story of the sage Dandaka 


This story illustrates the Doctrine of Karman, and by glori- 
fying ddna-vrata (the vow of gift) in its different phases, 
thereby exhorts the lay disciples to perform this pious act. 

Sudamaka, the chief vassal of King Asoka, being greedy, cruel 
and even a murderer, incurs hellish life (p. 170.14-15). Later, he 
suffers from head and mouth diseases. One day, as he is about 
to take his medicated food, a monk with similar diseases happens 
to come in the course of his begging round. Sudamaka offers him 
his food, and the monk is cured of the diseases from which he had 
suffered for twelve years. Asa reward of this pious act," Suda- 
maka acquires some merit (p. 170.22). According to earlier 
karman, he is reborn as a hellish being, undergoes horrible agonies 
and, after a due period, is reborn as Dandaka and eventually 
becomes Commander-in-chief to the semi-universal monarch 
Visnu. 

This Dandaka, on listening to the account of his past lives as 
related by the revered Aristanemi, enters the Order and suffers 
from several foul diseases including leprosy. "Visnu, on knowing 
of this, invites the monk Dandaka to come and stay, during the 
rainy season, in the royal temple and serves him medicated food 
prepared on the advice of his physician Jaya and offered from the 
royal harem. As a reward of this pious act, Visnu incurs a 
"Tirthankara-life (p. 172.1).* 

39 Cilitaputra appears to have been a religious hero of great fame, for his 
life-story is found narrated in several ancient and later works, which are noted 
by Dr. J. C. Jain in his Prakrta Sahityaka Itihdsa, The Chowkhamba Vidya 
Bhavan, Varanasi 1961. The figures in brackets refer to the page numbers of 
this book: Avagyaka Niryukti (p. 206); Vyavahara Bhasya (p. 219); Agama 
Vyakhya (p. 358); Akhyanamayikosd (p. 445); and Uvaesamald (p. 491). 

«9 This is an example of incurring nd@ma-karma, the karma that determines 
the condition of existence. 

«1 "This illustrates the importance of the gift of food and medicine. 

62 This part of the story is an illustration of the importance of the gift of 
.abhaya (shelter), ahara (food) and ausadha (medicine). 
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The author also inserts, in this part of the story, some dogma- 
tical points: "The physician Jaya dies with Arta-dhyana (painful 
meditation) for nourishing anger against the sage Dandaka and is, 
consequently, reborn as a monkey (p. 172.4-8). Besides, the sage 
Dandaka, after knowing from the Kings' words of appreciation 
of the physician Jaya's advice that he should be offered medicated 
food, repents for the vaiydertya (service) and undergoes the vow 
of Simhaniskridita as a measure of self-punishment (p. 172.9-13). 
He resorts to niñdana and garuhana (p. 172.11),9 the 6th and 7th 
qualities (gunas) of Samyakiva, through which the sage repents his 
unknowingly committing an error by consuming medicine (mixed 
in food) about the purity of which he has had no knowledge." 


Harisena gives this story, No. 141, with less elaboration and 
detail. Nemidatta'sstory, No. 71, is very short. But the author 
of the Vaddaradhane adds the episode of the monkey (the former 
soul of Jaya, Visnu’s physician) and its adopting Srávaka-vratas 
and Sarinyasana, to illustrate the importance of the attitude of 
equanimity of the Jaina monk (p. 172.17-18).5 This part also 
glorifies the Jaina faith, which can put a sub-human being like 
a monkey on the path of salvation. 


Moreover, in Harisena's story King Yamunavanka suffers 
from leprosy and is doomed to hell. In Nemidatta's story, he is 
left to himself. Butinthestory in the Vaddaradhane, he, witness- 
ing the gods' praise and adoration of the dead body of the liberated 
Dandaka, repents, enters the Order and, later, being surrounded 
by forest-fire, meets his death by the rite of Prayopagamana and 
attains eternal bliss (pp. 173.19 to 174.9). 


Lastly, the monkey's death is an example of Bhaktapratya- 
khyana-maraya and that of Yamunivanka is one of Prayopaga- 
mana. ‘The more than human perseverance and by a sub-human 
creature, and the extraordinary forbearance in these two cases 


63 The detailed technical explanation of these two 
R. Williams in his Jaina Yoga, pp. 41-42, 

"i The Jaina monk, under exceptional circumstance, can tak ici 
but it must be prásuka, free from living beings. Mica. 

*5 Vide Bh. A., No. 2057. 


% This shows how the author of the Vaddaradhane appears to be keen on 
filling his story with an Aradhana atmosphere by utilising every available thread, 


qualities is presented by 
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serve the author's proposed aim by way of additional exemplifica- 
tion. 


The Story of the Five Hundred Sages: 
Mahendradatta and Others 


This story illustrates the law of Karmic retribution and Vira- 
dhana (loss of the Ratnatraya) of a sage who develops tejorddhi 
(miraculous power of all-consuming fire). 


Five hundred sages, Mahendradatta, Skandakumara etc. are 
treacherously involved in a plot by Vyala, King Dandaka’s mini- 
ster, who had formerly, as a high priest of King Janardana, been 
defeated by one of the sages, Skandakumara, in a debate and had 
developed enmity against them. By order of the enraged King, 
Vyala gets all the five hundred sages crushed in oil mills. They 
all embrace Prayopagamana and are reborn, except one, as gods 
in heaven (pp. 175.13 to 178.8). But the sage Skandakumara 
entertains anger, which gives rise to tejorddhi, that consumes all 
beings in the kingdom and himself too. Then he is reborn in the 
7th hell (p. 178.9-14). King Dandaka, being the cause of the 
mammoth sin, is doomed to the 7th hell, and then he moves 
through all the other six in various incarnations, with spans of life 
of varied length. At the end of the life in hells he is reborn as a. 
jatayu bird, accepts Jina-dharma through ‘its association with 
Rama, dies with Paricanamaskara andis reborn in heaven (pp. 
178.15 to 179.5). 

Both Harisena, in No. 142, and Nemidatta, in No. 72, give 
this story in short—in 8 and 12 verses respectively. The first 
two plots laid against the sages by Vyala, found in the story in the 
Vaddaradhane (pp. 176.14 to 177.2 and 177.3-14), are not men- 

` tioned by these two authors, nor do they make any reference to: 
. the tejorddhi of the sage Skandakumara, or to Dandaka’s rebirth 
as an infernal being, to the bird jagayu etc. The inclusion, by 
the author of the Vaddaradhane, of two additional plots laid by 
- Vyala against the sages appears to glorify two of the five great 
vows of the Jaina monk, viz., ahirisd and asteya. Moreover, the 
author of the Vaddaradhane with the examples of the death of 
499 sages by the rite of Prayopagamana and that of one, viz., 
Skandakumara, as an instance of Viradhana, for he develops,. 
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-during his Prayopagamana, anger,” which gives rise to tejorddhi® 
and causes delusion. This author also illustrates the law of Karmic 
retribution by graphically narrating King Dandaka s various 
incarnations in hell (pp. 178.15 to 179.3) and glorifies the Jaina 
faith by relating Dandaka's next incarnation as Jafáyu, which 
because of its association with Rama,” adopts the Jaina faith and 
through Paricanamaskara'” attains heavenly life (p. 179.3-5). 


(iI) 
Under this head comes a single story, i.c., No. 18, about 
‘Canakya. 
The Story of the Sage Canakya 


The major part, more than nine-tenths, of this story has the 
non-Jaina setting, episodes and events. The Jaina religious 
aspect of it is found only in the last three paragraphs (pp. 191.10 
to 192.18), besides the opening gaia from the Bhagavati Aradhana 
and a casual mention of a few phrases and lines with a Jaina colour, 
on p. 183: 

Vasantaka is a Sravaka (p. 183.9). Canakya adopts the vows of 
alay disciple under a sage (p. 183.18-19); Minister Sakatala gives 
his daughter to Canakya considering him to possess, among other 
qualities, Samyaktva-drsti (faith in the words of the Jinas) (p. 
183.21). After these two references, Canakya is not seen anywhere 
betraying any Jaina features until at the fag end of the story, 


9 (i) Entertaining anger means getting into inauspicious meditation 
which leads the sage astray from his pure self. Vide Bh.A., No. 
1946. 
(ii) Bh.A., Nos. 1360-1374, eloquently expound, with instances, the 
harmful nature of anger. 

** Schubring observes: “The curse (Sapa) does not figure prominently in 
the Jaina texts and its role is taken rather by the magic flash of fire which may 
be hurled by some infuriated monk or god’. The Doctrine of the Jainas, p. 317. 

* It may be noted that the Jaina authors have adopted tne Vahniki 
Ramayaya with severai alterations and innovations, with the result that in the 
Jaina Ramayaua almost all characters, including Ravana, are devout Jainas 
Vimala’s Paumacariya is the earliest available work of this type. Dr. Bhayani has 
presented an interesting study of this subject in his paper, The narrative of 
Rama in the Jaina tradition, Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. XXV, 1-2, 1965, pp. 18-25. 

1 Bh.A., No. 755, states: The Jaina scriptures teach that a single salutation 
(by the bhavya) to the Arahantas at the time of death is capable of putting an 
end to the cycle of birth and death. : 
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when he, being disgusted with worldly pleasures, enters the 
Order under the teacher Mativara (p. 191.15), bears the hard- 
ship caused by Subandhu, dies by the rite of Ingin? (p. 192.10), 
accomplishes the Rainatraya and is reborn as a god in heaven 
(p. 192.11-12). It is worth noting that his attempt to get the 
foremost seat set for the Brahmanas at the court of the Nandas 
(p. 185) indicates that the author thinks of him as a Sravaka only 
by faith. 


The remaining part of the story, concerning Kapi and his 
being put in an underground dungeon; Subandhu's plans; 
Canakya's wisdom, rage, tact and tricks; the old woman's lesson 
to Canakya; the pregnancy longings of Queen Candramati, etc., 
has altogethe: a secular atmosphere full of interest and entertain- 
ment—a nice change from sermons for the laity. 


Harisena tells this story, No. 143, in just 85 verses, with less 
elaboration and detail. Though the central idea is the same, 
Harisena differs from the author of the Vaddaradhane in respect 
of some names, the number and nature of events, etc. Nemidatta, 
No. 73, narrates it in just 42 verses, that cover in brief the basic 
events. But the author of the Vaddaradhane has made this story 
highly interesting with several additional events and. episodes, as 
'noted above. Some of the details given by the author of the 
Vaddaradhane, but not presented by Harisena, are found, with 
minor differences and adaptations, in Hemacandra's Parisista- 
parvan (Canto VIII, 194-469). 


Moreover, though the opening gahd of this story in the Vadda- 
radhane (p. 180.3-4) on which (i.e., Bh. A., No. 1556) this story 
is based, clearly states that Canakya died by the rite of Prayopa- 
gamana, the author relates that he died by the Ingini rite 
(p. 192.10). It is interesting to note that the Saithüraga Painna 
(gaha Nos. 73-75) refers to Canakya, who died by the rite of 
Ingini." Hence it is possible that the author of the Vaddaradhane, 
though he is narrating the story of Canakya as based on the gaha af 
the Bhagavati Aradhana, may have used some additional source 
connected with the Samtharaga Painna and may have forgotten 
the opening gahd of the story, at least in the latter part of its 

1 Bhattaparinna (galia No. 162) refers to Canakya, who died by the rite of 


° i -kathākosa, p. 26. 
Prayopazamana. . Vide also Intro. to Brhat-katha a, p. 2 a 
: " Other than the Commentaries on the Bhagavati Aradhana. 
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narration. Itisalso worth noting that Harigena" and Nemidatta,” 
who have also based their corresponding stories on the same gaha 
of the Bhagavati Aradhana, clearly state that the sage Canakya 
died by the rite of Prayopagamana. 

The problem of the Jaina tradition regarding the life, or 
legend, of Canakya has been elaborately discussed by C. D. 
Chatterjee in his paper, “Early life of Candragupta Maurya', 
where he observes: Two streams of tradition regarding Canakya 
are found in the early Jaina canonical works: One being special 
to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhayana, 
and the other to the Pazuzas; and there are many discrepancies 
between the two. According to this scholar, gh No. 1556 in 
the Bhagavatt Arádhaná is not the primary source of the Jaina 
tradition regarding the life of Canakya but represents one in the 
Painnas.® The differences regarding the mode of death of 
Canakya in the Painnas themselves, the later discrepancies in the 
two streams of traditions, noted above, and various other diffe- 
rences in the nature of events in stories in the various Jaina works. 
go to indicate that the presentation of Canakya as a Jaina sage may 
be a pious legend. 

Accounts, excluding Canakya’s being a Jaina sage, are given 
in a similar tone in Buddhist works like Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa 
and Mahdvansa Tika etc. Arya Maiüjusri Mülakalpa, the 
Imperial History of India from the Buddhist point of view, con- 
tains the following passage about Canakya: “This bad Brahmin 
lived a long time and covered three reigns (that is of Sukapala 


73 St. No. 143, v. 83. 
"4 St, No. 73, v. 37. 
15 B. C. Law Volume I, Indian Research Institute, Calcutta 1945, pp. 590- 

610. ` : 

% (i) He further observes: “The date of the Painnas is 'not definitely 
known; but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara 
ascetic-philosopher Kundakunda and his worthy disciple 
Umāsyāmin, who belonged to the earlier part of the first century 
A.D., have thoroughly utilized the Arga and the Añgabatya texts 
of the Digambaras in their respective work, the downward limit 
of the period to which the Paigras could be assigned, might be 
fixed at about B.C. 100 at the latest’. ; 

(ii) The Bhagavati Arddhana is assigned to C. 100 A.D., the date of the 
earliest stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras, Vide Intro. 


to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 55. 
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Nanda, Candra and Bindusira). When he finally left his body, 


he was consigned to hell to undergo all kinds of tortures there 
for a kalpa.” 


This is how legends get their shape and spirit at various hands 
and under various circumstances., And regarding the Jaina 
outlook, which is undoubtedly a healthy one in this respect, one 
should just listen to what Hermann Jacobi, the Jaina Siddhanta 
Bhaskara, says: "The Jainas claim more honour than is their 
due in canning every Indian celebrity with the history of their 
creed"? 


Some observations 


'Thus, it can be seen that, though the author of the Vadda- 
rüdhane proposes to narrate these stories as exemplifications of 
hard sufferings and endurance of ancient legendary religious 
heroes, to encourage the Aradhaka in reaching his goal at the criti- 
cal hour of death, he also keeps before him the need of instruction 
to the laity, that is, the pious visitors who come to pay homage to 
the Aradhaka, or Ksapaka. In doing so, he teaches the principal 
tenets and practices of Jainism: 'The sermon in a story is almost 
a Sravakücüra (treatise on the conduct of the lay disciple) in 
miniature.” Some other story contains nearly the quintessence 
of Jaina philosophy.” ‘The monastic life or ascetic career of the 
hero-monk or an associate monk in each story is more or less a 
chapter in Yatydcdra (treatise on the conduct of the monk). The 
various sub-tales, anecdotes and episodes illustrate, in an enter- 
taining manner and in the proper context, either an ethical princi- 
ple or a religious dogma or a practice concerning the laity or the 
monk. The last part of each story invariably contains the exempli- 
fication of the hero-monk’s hard sufferings and forbearance. 


Moreover, by profusely quoting from ancient teachers like 
Sivarya, Kundakunda, Vattakera, Samantabhadra, Joindu, Yati- 
vrsabha and several others, the author has added to his religious 


1 Canakya and Candragupta, by A.S.P. Ayyar, Madras 1951, p. 26. 

13 Yaina Sütras, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV Oxford 1895, Intro. 
p. xxxvii. 3 

? Like that in St. No. 13. 

8 Like that in St. No. 7. . sus os. 

21 Details of these quotations are given in Part III, Ch, 2, 
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exposition a kind of authority, sanctity and dignity. What better 
religious, philosophical or ethical principles can be taught in 
brief than the contents ot the following two gahas, which are often 
quoted by him in the course of the narration of these stories: 


So dhammo jattha daya . . . etc.“ 
: and 
` Khammami savva-jivanam . . . etc.,88 


These two gahas can be freely rendered as follows: 


That alone is true Religion 
Which has non-injury as its heart; 
That alone is true Penance 
. » Which acquires control over the senses; 

“3 ^ He alone, brother, is true God 

Who is free from the eighteen flaws. 
and 

I do forgive all beings ever; 

e. May they forgive me too so! 
Let me love one and all for sure; 
Let me be an enemy of none! 


*3 Quoted on pp. 11. 19-20, 96, 12-13 and 14. 15-16. : 
#3 Quoted on pp. 48.:13-14; 109. 20-21, 133, 12-13, 154. 3-4 and 192. 7-8. 
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CHAPTER 1 


PROBLEM OF SIFTING THE SOCIAL ASPECT FROM THE 
STORIES IN ARADHANA KATHAKOSAS LIKE THE 
VADDARADHANE 


We have already noticed in Part I as well as in the Introduc- 
tion that the stories in the Aradhana Kathakosas, in general, are 
based on direct and indirect allusions to religious heroes found in 
the Bhagavati Aradhana, and those in the Vaddaradhane are 
based on such direct allusions contained in the nineteen verses 
which constitute illustrations in the Kavaca Chapter of the 
Bhaktapratyakhyana Section in the Bhagavati Aradhana. The 
exemplifications are of legendary, semi-legendary or, at times, 
historical! religious personages, and they stand, in fact, in skeletal 
forms of their life-stories which were current in the Jaina Sarhgha 
prior to the Bhagavati Aradhand and later renarrated by the Com- 
mentators on the Bhagavatt Aradhand, using which as sources the 
authors of the Vaddaradhane and other Aradhana Kathakosas 
composed their works. The Bhagavati Aradhana belongs to the 
Prathamanuyoga Section of the Pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
is assigned to c. Ist cent. A.D. Similar allusions to several of 
these nineteen religious heroes are found in the Painnas? assigned 
tothelstcent.B.c. The stories of Annikaputra," Dharmaghosa‘, 
Cilataputra? etc. are found in a single, and that the earliest, Nij- 
jutti, viz., the Avassaya Nijjutti* of c. 4th cent. B.C. The story 
of Capakya is found in the Bhasya on Pimda Nijjutti’. The 


1 Like Bhadrabahu and Candragupta in St. No. 6, and Canakya and others 

in St. No. 18, though all the contents in these stories may not be historical. 

2 (i) The Painyas, a group of miscellaneous works of the Ardhamügadhi 
Canon, explain how the Jaina monk, on the eve of his life, should 
apply his mind to spiritual thoughts and how to abandon his body 

(i) Disails regarding these heroes’ being mentioned in the various Paityas 
are noted by Dr. Upadhyein his Intro. to Brhat-kathakoja, pp. 26-29. 

- 3 Prikrta Sühityaka Itihasa, p. 207. 

4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 206. peer 

5 The Nijjuttis, which are ten in number, belong to the exegetical litera- 

ture of the Ardhamigadhi Canon. ; 

* Prakrta Sahityaka Itihasa, pp. 231-232. 
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Nijjuttis,at least some of the earlier ones, are attributed to 
Bhadrabahu I, the last custodian of the Jaina Scripture in its 
entirety, the last man to know the fourteen Pärvas, an important 
part of the 12th Ariga, viz., the Drstivada, which is now irre- 
coverably lost?. From this brief sketch, one can have an idea 
that at least some of the stories in the Waddaradhane may have 
their ultimate roots in the Pirvas,that form a part of the Prophet's 
direct teachings and are now lost forever’. Thus, the stories in 
the Vaddaradhane, at least in their outline and spirit, have come 
down through oral and written traditions from a distant past, their 
immediate and main sources being the ancient commentaries, 
not now available, on the Bhagavati Aradhana. 


Moreover, these stories, like any other Jaina religious stories, 
have been narrated inthetraditional manner: "They are presented 
in the Jaina cosmographical setting, with the continent of Bharata 
in Jambüdvipa in the middle world, with the various heavenly 
regions in the upper world, the infernal regions in the lower 
world, the mythical continent of Videha, the world of Vidyadharas 
etc. The geographical background of the stories is mainly the 


8 (ü) "The Angas were formulated by the disciples of Mahavira by putting 
in order important matters, legendary and doctrinal from Piirvas, 
the religious sermons of Mahavira and the stories of distinguished 
disciples whom he initiated into Order’: M. C. Modi, Intro. to 
Antagadadasao and Anuttarovavaiyadasao, Ahmedabad 1932, 
p. xviii. 

(i) It would be interesting, in this context, to acquaint ourselves with a 
traditional “and significant information about the extent and 
volume of the Pürvas, which, along with the Angas, arc often 
referred to' in the stories in the Vaddaradhane: The quantity of 
ink required for the first Parva equals the volume of one elephant, 
that for the second, that of two, for the third, that of four, and so 
on so forth, so that for the 14th Pūrva, the required quantity of ink 
would be equalling the volume of 215, i.c., 8192 (elephants: 4 
History. of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas, by H. R. 
Kapadia, Surat 1941, p. 86. š 


° The Bhagavati (Viyaha-pannatti), the 5th Anga of the Ardhamigadhz 
Canon, contains a vivid picture of the life and work of Mahavira. Traces 
of the founder’s own peculiar manner of expression are found here. In order 
to make his meaning comprehensive to his hearers, he used to condescend to 
the level of their intelligence and draw on incidents familiar to them from theif 
daily lives: Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 443. 
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Madhya-dega (p. 88.8) and the principal towns like Ujjani, 
Pataliputra, Rajagrha etc. and the surrounding area, with occas- 
ional scenes laid in some South Indian places like Kalbappu, the 
modern Sravanabelgola in the Hasan district of Karnatak 
St. No. 6) and with casual references to the Dravila country 
(St. No. 6), Daksina-Madhure (St. No. 5, 15 etc.), Karnnita 
country (St. No. 2) etc. Along with the heroes of the stories 
and their associate monks are found Tirthakaras like Simandhara 
(p. 104.2), Svayamprabha (p. 108.5) etc., guardian deities like 
Sriyadevate (p. 108.4) etc., a number of Vidyádhara princes and 
princesses (St. Nos. 2 and 4), Carana sages (p. 37.11, p. 62. 26-27 
etc.) with their supernatural powers, different classes of gods, 
like Vyantara (p. 118.1), Vahana (p. 130.10) etc. playing their 
respective roles. 


Moreover, some of the stories, like Nos. 2 and 4, have 
supernatural atmosphere and are replete with colourful descript- 
ions of Vidyadhara luxuries, duels and battles fought with spells 
like Prajüapti (p. 61.5), Avalokini (p. 61.1) etc. Some others, 
like Nos. 9 and 19, contain just an account of the endurance of 
the various hardships and afflictions by the hero. Stories, like 
Nos. 6 and 18, give, at length, traditional and semi-historical 
accounts like King Candragupta's dreams and their interpretation, 
the great Jaina migration to the South, the split in the Jaina 
Sangha etc. (St. No. 6), Minister Subandhu's diplomacy, Can- 
ükya's tactics and adventures, etc. (St. No. 18). Almost every 
long story gives accounts of the hero's previous births; and, at 
times, of other characters also. The prototype religious motifs of 
jatismarana and nidana, of aversion to worldly pleasures developed 
on some chance sight like grey hair or moon-eclipse, entering the 
Order under a teacher, studying the scriptures for twelve years 
under him, wandering about alone from place to place, practising 
severe penances, meeting one's death by one of the religious 
methods, accomplishing the Rainatraya, dying and being reborn 
as a god etc.,— all these are found repeatedly in these, as in any 
other Jaina religious stories, and such events are true of all 
places and all ages of the history of Jainism 1n India. 


In these circuinstances, one cannot take these stories in the 


Vaddaradhane, a prose form of literature, as a mirror of contem- 
porary life and society in toto. Therefore, the task of sifting or 
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gleaning the social aspect from these stories is considerably hard", 
One safe and practical course appears to be to attempt to sift the 
social aspect from these stories by comparing them, in this regard 
wherever possible and necessary, with the corresponding stories 
in Harisena's Brhat-kathikofa, which work has, to some extent, 
the same sources and gives greater details than any other available 
Arüdhana Kathakoga excluding the Vaddaradhane. It has already 
been noticed in Part I, Ch. 3, that the story of Yasodhara has 
been narrated by some twenty-five to thirty poets, cach display- 
ing his distinct skill in the telling. Almost every Jaina monk, 
being a skilful story-teller, tries to narrate a tale in his own way, 
although he picks up the general outline from the same source 
from which others too may have drawn it. Hence, in some of the 
stories in the Vaddaradhane, though the outline, or the skeleton, 
is the same as in Harisena's corresponding stories, several sub- 
tales, anecdotes and episodes have been added from other sources 
by its author, and, in the course of their rearrangement and adap- 
tation, he may have, naturally, let in a reflection of the social con- 
ditions of his time. Moreover, the sermon, the author's most 
potent medium of instruction to the laity, may have been delivered 
in the background of the then conditions of society, particularly 
the Jaina lay community, for moral advice or ethical rules cannot 
be administered in a vacuum, i.e., to indifferent members of the 
lay community. Itis from such spots in the stories of the Vadda- 
züdhane and by such comparative method! that one has to begin 


1 G) Hence, there appears, so far, a single attempt, of a general nature 
in this regard by Prof. S. S. Malwad: Life as depicted in 
the vaddaradhane, Summaries of Papers, All India Oriental 
Conference, 14th Session, Lucknow 1951, pp. 188-189. 

(5j) Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar's observation, in the Kannada Sahitya 
Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI-3, p. 180, that the Vaddaradhane helps 
considerably in knowing the contemporary popular life, can be 
accepted with some reservation. All his references to village- 
guarding, thieving methods, worshipping Nagas, etc., (obviously 
from the first story) cannot be taken straightway as reflecting 
contemporary socicty. All these are also found in Harisena's 
corresponding story (No. 126) in shorter form. This means that 
these have come down in both the works from a common Source, 
for neither of the works is influenced by the other. This last point 
is noted at length in Part III, Ch. 1 of the present Study. 

11 An attempt at similar comparision, in the requisite religious contexts, 

thas been made in Part I, Ch. 3 of this Study. 
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to glean social data, which, of course, for the above noted reasons, 
would not be substantial as compared with the general volume of 
the work. This, however, does not mean that whatever, from 
the social point of view, is not found in a story in Harisena's 
Kathakoga but is available in the corresponding story in the 
Vaddaradhane, can straightway be taken as contemporary with 
the author, for there are certain set things which are taken from the 
‘common pigeon-hole’ of ancient Jaina authors and inserted, at 
particular contexts, in any work by its author. For instance 
Sukumara Svami enjoys thirty-two types of dances (natakarngal, 
p. 25.13), which information Harigena does not give in his cor- 
responding story (No. 126) narrated at sufficient length. This, 
however, does not mean that in the author’s time and region the 
princes enjoyed the same number of dances. The Jaina authors 
are loyal, it may be noted, even to particular numbers used in 
their canonical works“. The entire lists of musical instruments 
repeatedly given by the author of the Vaddaradhane (pp. 83.28 to 
84.1, p. 137.13-15, p. 159.6-7 etc.), but not mentioned by Harisena 
in the corresponding contexts, cannot be easily taken as represen- 
ting the contemporary usage". Similarly, a certain social custom 
or belief, not found in Harisena but described in the Vaddarad- 
hane, cannot be straightway said to have been its contemporary. 
For instance, the queer desire of Sudatta to see Sudame in her 
bridal dress and decoration, which is not found in Harisena in 
St. No. 126, but is described in a sub-tale in St. No. 1 in the 
Vaddaradhane (p. 15), may very well tempt one to accept it as a 
social custom or belief obtaining in the author's day. But it is 
also found in a story in Somadeva's Katha-saritsagara," which is 
an abridged Sanskrit version of Gunadhya's Brhatkatha in the 
Paisaci Prakrit. k 
Moreover, it also does not mean that a certain social point 
which is found in both works, Harisena's Kathakofa and the 


1 ; i i dances or dramas: Life in 
13 The Rayapaseniya describes 32 kinds of : 

Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina Canons, by Dr. J. C. Jain, Bombay 1947, 
p. 184. ° 

15 The lists of these musical instruments very well compare, even in the 


sequence of their names, with those referred to in the Jaina Canonical works. 


Ibid., pp. 183-184. 
14 The Ocean of Story, 


Vol. VII, edited by N. M. Penzer, London, Ch. 
LXXXIV, 163 G (10). : : 
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Vaddaradhane, should all at once be eliminated as not reflecting 
a social feature. For instance, the cheating by merchants with 
the help of false measures while purchasing corn from farmers, 
which is described in Story No. 1 in the Vaddaradhane (p. 20) as 
well as in St. No. 126 in Harisena's work (vs. 96-97), can be 
accepted as an instance of social evil practised by some merchants 
in the days of the author of the Vaddaradhane, not on the only 
ground that such social evil is found in all places and times, but 
also on that that the author mentions balla (p. 20.11), and also 
gamduga in some other context (p. 22.3), the well known measures 
of quantity used in Karnatak from a distant past. Similarly, an 
occurrence of a native term for a certain thing or idea in a story 
in the Vaddaradhane may indicate the author's acquaintance with 
the same, even though it occurs in some other form in the cor- 
responding story in Harisena's work. For instance, the author 
of the Vaddaradhane mentions turupatti—cow-pen (p. 103.22) 
and mareval—to have illicit relations with another woman (p. 
21.18), for which Harisena gives vraja (St. No. 133, v. 1) and 
Samam rama (St. No. 126, v. 132); and hence, these two native 
terms in the Vaddaradhane may be said to provide us with social 
information about the time. 


Thus, while sifting or gleaning contemporary social infor- 
mation from a particular context in a story in the Vaddaradhane, 
one has to weigh it by comparing it in the same context in the 
corresponding story in Harisena's Kathakosa (and, at times, even 
in Nemidatta's Work), or by outside evidence, or on its own merit”, 
firmly believing all along in the fact that no piece of literature 
worth its name can come from its author’s pen without reflecting, 
at least in some spots, his surroundings and experiences. On the 
whole, this task, which is beset wih several restrictions and calls 
for some precautions, is indeed difficult and delicate. Hence the 
Contemporary social data sifted from these nineteen stories in the 
following chapter is not claimed to be exhaustive or final. 


15 Like the use of a native term for a certain article or idca. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PICTURE OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY AS OBTAINING 
IN THE STORIES IN THE VADDARADHANE 


The following are the outstanding glimpses of contemporary 
life and society reflected in the stories in the Vaddaradhane. 


General pattern of society 


The society, as reflected in the stories in the Vaddaradhane, 
broadly consisted of the ruling class, the Brahmanas and the 
Jainas, merchants and farmers, others following various other 
professions, the low class people, etc!, Leaving aside the universal 
monarch Sanatkumara (St. No. 4), the semi-universal monarch 
Visnu (St. No. 3), the Vidyadhara kings (St. Nos. 2 and 4) etc., 
belonging to the Jaina mythology, the monarch Candragupta 
and others of ancient Indian history (St. Nos. 6 and 18) and various 
other legendary rulers mentioned in the different stories, the rul- 
ing class may be said to have comprised arasam—the king 
(p. 2.8) samarita-mahasamarhtarkkal—feudatory princes and the 
chief among them (p. 115.22) and maridalikarkal—princes ruling 
over districts (p. 146.4) who paid to their king the kappari—giftt 
(p. 146.4). The parvar (Brahmanas) considered themselves as 
the most important of all (p. 13.19-20). Some of them were 
purohitas—high priests (p. 12.3), and some, like Halamukha 
(p. 152), cultivated their own lands. The Jaina community was 
divided into monks, often called bhatarar (p. 22.24-25), nuns, 
generally known as karhtiyar (p. 44.31) and the lay disciples, 
known as früvakarka] (p. 103.20): srávaka—the pious layman 
(p. 106.14) and #ravaki—the pious laywoman (p. 93.7). Some 
of the rulers, like Gandhabhajana (p. 32) and Jayavarma (p. 79%, 
and merchants like Nagadatta (pp- 32-33) and Nandimitra (p. 164), 


1 There is, however, no mention of the four Vargas, viz., Brahmana, 


iva. Vaigya and Sidra anywhere in these stories. 
Kanye d EA are representative and not exhaustive. 
3 It does not mean that these were contemporary kings; but they may stand 


for contemporary rulers in general. 
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were followers of the Jaina faith. Merchants were known as sar- 
thadhipati (p. 163.22.), Sresthi (p. 14.3), setti (p. 36.7) and parada 
(p. 21.5). Farmers were generally called okkaligar (p. 51.5) or 
okkala makkal (p. 123.18). Some Brahmanas, like Halamukha, 
cultivated their own lands (p. 152). Among the low class people, 
poleyar—the untouchables (p. 9.25) and müdega—the cobbler 
(p. 9.5) are mentioned. 

The country inhabited by the people of all these classes was 
called nad (p. 50.13); its capital, or other city or big town, was. 
called polal (p. 50.14), and a village was called ar (p. 110.23); and 
there are also mentioned turupafti—settlement of cowherds 
(p. 103.22) and bzdavajIi—settlement of forest-dwellers or hunters 
(p. 162.23). The prototype list of the various settlements, like 
‘grama nagara kheda kharvada madamba pattana dronamukharngal" 
(p. 7.2), which is often repeated in the text, need not be taken as 
representing contemporary life, for it is found in the Jaina canoni- 
cal and exegetical literature too. Nowhere in the text does the 
author give any topographical sketch or reference that would give 
us a clue to his possible place in Karnatak. 


Kings, princes and wealthy merchants lived, in a prasada— 
palace or mansion (p. 15.6), karumada—a lofty house with an 
upper floor (p. 117.9), máda—a storeyed house (p. 27.23); and 
there is a mention of a king's maralutiduvovari—sleeping chamber 
(p. 123.11); middle class people lived in mane—house (p. 15.29); 
the Jaina monks and nuns, who always wandered about, occas- 
ionally stayed in a basadi—monastery (p. 193.17); and there are 
references to kerigal—streets (p. 123.25), arhgadigal—shops. 
(p. 123.25), dévalayamga] —temples (p. 123.26) etc. 


Sources of water-supply, in those days, may besaid to have 
been a tore—river (p. 101.11), a palja—brook (p. 91.19), a koja— 
lake (p. 54.23) or a bavi—well (p. 110.25). There is also mention 
of a mira pole—a path along which water was brought home 
(p. 44.6-7). 

Leaving aside the excessively rich and luxurious life of kings. 
like Uparicara (pp. 136-137), and merchant-princes like Sukumara 
‘Svami (pp. 25-27), we get the general impression that kings, 
princes and wealthy merchants lived a comfortable and affluent 
life. Polygamy seems to have been in vogue among the princely 
and wealthy classes, though figures like five hundred sons from 
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hundreds of wives, in the case of kings like Uparicara (p. 136), 
and thirty-two wives in the case of merchant-princes like Suka- 
ugala (p. 45) may be said to be merely conventional. The people 
of other classes, too, generally seem to have lived happily, with a 
sufficiency of food and enough clothes to wear: Garhbhire, an 
old woman, who walks over to her daughter's town, carries with 
her different kinds of sweet-meats for her daughter who is pre- 
gnant; and she also entertains there each of her eight ‘guests’ with 
hot water, oil and ollanige—a piece of cloth used during bath etc. 
(p. 18). But there are also references to sharp poverty, where 
even sufficient food to meet hunger, oil for hair, hot water for 
bath and szre—a long cloth to cover the lower part of the body, 
are not available to a labourer or servant (p. 77). 


State and administration 


Apart from the introductory lines of these stories, the form of 
government, in those days, may be said to have been monarchy, 
for no clues, direct or indirect, suggesting any other kind of 
government are available anywhere in them. The countries, to- 
gether with their capital towns or cities, mentioned in these stories 
are mostly situated in the Madhyadésa (p. 91.26). There is, 
however, a list of several visayas—countries including Karnnata, 
from which various princes attended a svayaribara—self-choice: 
Rarhga, Vergi, Kalirnga, Kambhaja, Kasi, Kausala, Pallava, 
Parhcala, Magadha, Malava, Vatsa, Maharastra, Kunala, Kuru- 
jürhgana, Dravila, Lala, Karnnata, Gaula, Suhuma, Suraktana, 
Süraseniya etc. (p. 41.1-3). There are also references to Sirhdhu 
visaya (p. 91.29), Dravila visaya (p. 88.22) Kornkana visaya 
(p. 156.5), Kalbappu nad (p. 88.17) etc. The names of the rulers, 
their queens, ministers etc., except some of those in St. Nos. 6 and 
18, appear to be legendary or fictitious. Yet, the general 
impression we get is that the arasati—king (p. 2.8) was the 
‘head of the state and the samamtamahasamarhtar—feudatory 
princes and the chief . among them (p. 115.22) and the 
-matüdalikarka]—princes in charge of districts (p. 146.4) might 
"have shared ‘some sections of the administration. In the 
administration of the state, the king. was helped mainly by a 
"maitri—minister (p. 2.12), a purdhita—high priest (p. 12.3), a 
rajasresthi—officer for commercial matters (p. 12.21), pergadega] 
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—{(other) ministers (p. 163.13), and niyogigal—(other) officers 
(p. 12.21). A simhasana—throne, a belgode—white umbrella, a 
camara—chowry, a palidhvaja—rows of banners, pazicamahasabda 
—five-fold musical sound etc., (p. 147.22-23, p. 164.24 etc.) are 
mentioned as the chief royal emblems. 

In the lower ranks, the oft-mentioned government officer is 
talara. The talara, mentioned in the story of Vidyuccéra 
(p. 123.16), is certainly of the princely order, as he happensto bean 
intimate friend of the prince and heir-apparent in his boyhood 
when they played together wufisertdu—at thief-and-ball (?) 
(p. 129.5). Harisena, too, presents him with the same rank and 
designations as talara and @raksika in the corresponding story 
(No. 138, vs. 14 and 22). But the talára mentioned in the sub- 
story of Kanne in St. No. 1 (p. 16.5) appears to be just a town or 
village watchman: “The midnight thieves and talara will harass 
you' (p. 16.20-21), clearly indicates this possibility; and this 
talara may represent this branch of administration in those 
days." Harisena, however, does not give this part of the sub- 
story. 

gamuiida (p. 20.17) or gávurida (p. 110.23) seems to have been 
the village headman, or village officer, regarding whose powers 
and duties no information is available in these stories. 

About the revenue system nothing is known from these stories 
except that kappu—gift, or present, is mentioned a few times 
(p. 146.4, p. 147.22 etc.). However, there are references to several 
coins: dinara (p. 14.5 and p. 25.20),5 damma (p. 77.11, 20) or 
dramma (p. 177.10, 16), kasavara* (p. 14.4) and pana (p. 77.21) 
But it is very difficult to decide whether all or some of these were 
found in the author’s day, though pana, Modern Kannada hana— 
money, may have been the currency in those days. ; 

* (i) The word talavara, or talara, has i i 

speeches in Sanskrit In ps yar miss tar 


Stein, Jaina Sahi š 
e Mm ühitya Sarnsodhaka, No. 3, Ahmedabad 1948, 
(ii) talavara means noble prince (E.I., 28.34); tak i 
+) £8.94) ; talavára in Kannada 
a village-watchman (EL, 20.6 and 25.197): Designations of Public 
Officials in Ancient India, by D. B. Diskalker, Journal of Poona 
eee University, Hum. No. 19, 1964, pp. 107-133 
n this context Hari isvarnadi—je 
OPENS igena refers tomanisvaryidi—jewels and gold (St. 
9 kasavara means gold accordingto Kittel: i 
to stand for some golden coin of the author’s day. ee a 
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As the King was at the helm of law and order, people suffering 
from injustice approached him and complained, puyyalidu 
(p. 167.5). Various kinds of punishment are described; but all of 
them cannot be taken as being contemporary with the author of 
the Vaddaradhane: "The 32 kinds of torture mentioned in the 
story of Vidyuccora (p. 124.26) are also mentioned by Harisena 
in the corresponding story (No. 138, v. 23), and Nemidatta even 
enumerates a few of them (St. No. 68, v. 13). The death- 
sentence may have been administered for serious crimes, as in the 
sub-stories in St. No. 1 (pp. 14-22); but, probably, not for petty 
offences like stealing and lying described in the same context. 
"There is, however, no reference to the ancient crude punishments 
like jivhahastapadaccheda—cutting off the tongue, hands and 
legs, which Harisena mentions in this very context in the cor- 
responding story (No. 126, v. 117). 

Leaving aside the Vidyadhara duels, battles and wars, fought 
with spells, in St. Nos. 2 and 4, we get, in some other stories, re- 
levant glimpses of the military system prabably found in the 
author's day. There are references to the King's caturvala—four- 
fold forces (p. 148.3) and baccar—warriors (p. 123.4). At times, 
the King had to take military action by sending his army against a 
feudal prince, who had acted arrogantly or had not heeded him— 
uradirpot (p. 165.12). At times, the King himself led the military 
campaign, payanarkbogi (p. 148.3), and laid siege on the three 
sides of the enemy's town, polalarh miivalasu valasi muttu (p. 148.4). 
"There is also a description of how two rival forces, consisting of 
archers, horses, elephants and chariots, met and fought against 
each other (p. 148.5-7). Moreover, the author's mention of 
sorkkane—a mighty elephant (p. 147.23) and jatyasva—a horse of 
selected breed (p. 147.24) is worth noting. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture seems to have been the main occupation; and 
batta—paddy appears to have been the staple crop of the author’s 
region and time. “It is this corn which was taken to the market 
place of a nearby town and sold to merchants by farmers or pro- 
ducers (p. 20). akki—rice is also mentioned (p. 27.7). Sugar- 


* Itis very significant that Harisena mentions in the same context godhü- 
macanakidi—whoat, chick-pea etc, (St. No. 126, v. 93). 5 
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cane too was grown. There is mention of karbina key—a piece 
of land for the cultivation of sugarcane, in the sub-tale of Barhta 
in St. No. 1 (p. 18). The growing of these kinds of agricultural 
produce is corroborated by the mention of tuyyal—a preparation 
of rice, milk and sugar several times (p. 64.22, p. 78.16, p. 164.22 
etc.). Moreover, references to elluside—sesame sweet-ball 
(p. 164.3) and ellaganamgal—sesame oil-mills? (p. 178.6) indicate 
that sesame was also grown. The idiom, “soppu-naragibadiye” 
—after beating (the hempen?) bush into naru—material for 
making rope (p.153.2), and the reference to sanambina piivu— 
hemp flower (p. 126.18) suggest that hemp too was grown. 
avare—bean (p. 68.25) was grown as a vegetable. F amine 
was in those days called pasava (p. 86.12). 


Commerce and trade 


The rajasrésthi (p. 12.21), it appears, was the King's official 
for commercial matters. Besides him, there are numerous re- 
ferences, in these stories, to various kinds of merchants, known 
as Srésthi (p. 15.9), setti (p. 36.7), parada (p. 76.11), sarthadhipati 
—caravan-leader (p. 163.22) etc. There were also düsigar— 
cloth-merchants (p. 123.4). "There was a merchant who sold his 
ratna-kambalarngal—superfine costly blankets, going from door to 
door of aristocratic residences (p. 25)? Merchants set up their 
amgadigal—shops (p. 123.25) in the town. batta—paddy, as it 
has been noted above, was purchased by merchants in market 
places of the town from farmers or producers (p. 20). It was 
measured with a balla—a measure (p. 20.11) and noted in a 
gamduga—a larger measure (p. 22.3)." Another measure of 
quantity, peru (p. 187.23), a bullock-load, was also in vogue. 
Some merchants carried palti—cotton (p. 76.11) and dhanya— 
corn (p. 76.12), filled in bamdigal—carts (p. 76.11), to distant 
places, when robbers used to trouble, and even stab, them and 


8 Harisena, in this context, gives merely yantra—mill (St. No. 142, v. 7). 

° Tn this context, Harisena too gives a similar account (St. No. 126, vs 
223-224). But such feature would not have been impossible in the days of the 
author of the Vaddaradhane. 

10 Four ballas—one kolaga, and twenty kelagas- one ganiduga. The usage 
of this system of measurement was found in ancient Karnataka a long time. 
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get away with their goods (p. 76). ganariga]—oil-mills (p. 178.6) 
were used for extracting oil from oil-seeds like sesame. 


Some other professions and occupations 


Besides service under the ruling class, agriculture, commerce 
and trade, of which we have had some glimpses already, there are, 
in these stories, references to some other professions or occupa- 
tions, or to those who follow them. Such references, most of 
which are native and in tadbhava, well nigh suggest that such pro- 
fessions or occupations were found in the author's day even though 
some of them are also mentioned in Harisena's work. The follow- 
ing references, in this regard, are interesting: bejja—physician 
(p. 170, fn. 17); éraniga—goldsmith (p. 51.11); miguliga—ftisher- 
man (p. 120.19): besada—fisherman (p. 76.23) ; podurigara—wood- 
cutter (p. 156.9); badagi—carpenter (p. 147.4); saligara birddi— 
weaver-old-woman (p. 188.17); cittarigar—painters (p. 34.11); 
malegaya—garland-maker (p. 180.25); joyisa—astrologer (p. 
5.29); mamtravidi—one who practises spells (p. 14.23-24); 
#mdrajaliga—juggler (p. 19.7); lamgigar—pole-dancers (p. 8.26); 
pagaranigar—mummers (p. 118.14) ; madegar—cobblers (p. 13.6); 
kallar—thieves (p. 18.18); sileyar—prostitutes (p. 123.5) etc. 


Some members of the poor class, like Kastaküta, earned their 
livelihood by collecting and selling pu//i—firewood (pp. 76-77). 
There were also dependent workers or low class servants like 
Nandimitra (p. 77), servants working on farms, like Vainaka, 
known as bata (p. 18.3-4). Some female members of the poor 
class worked as dádi—wet-nurse (p. 46.26), toltu—maid-servant 
(p. 44.6), aduva baddisuva besakeyva pemdir—cooking, food- 
serving and general maid-servants (p. 170.12) etc. 


Food, drink and household articles 


kül—boiled rice (p. 77.21, p. 152.19, p. 153.1, p. 182.10 etc.) 
appears to have been, generally, the staple food-item used by 
middle and poor classes, whereas rajannada kül—boiled rice of 
high quality (p. 78.14) was found among the princely and rich 
classes. ‘There are also references to vasisidakki—fragrant rice 
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and peravakki—other (coarse) variety of rice (p. 27.7). 
tuyyal—a sweet dish prepared from rice, milk and sugar 
(p. 64-22, p. 78.16, p. 164.22 etc.) was very popular and used on 
various occasions. Among eatables, ladduge and manidage—both 
sweet-meats (p. 18.15 and p. 78.17) appear to have been great 
favourites. A poor old woman specially carries these two for her 
pregnant daughter (p. 18). An eljuride—sesame sweet-ball 
(p. 164.3) was carried as a dry food-article or eatable by merchants 
on a long journey. There is mention, with partial enumeration 
of eighteen kinds of food-articles and several kinds of drinks (with 
no enumeration) (p. 78), of which Al (not of superior rice), 
tuyyal, ladduge and marndage are referred to in other contexts too, 
as noted above. ‘The list of eighteen kinds of food-articles with 
partial enumeration is as follows: rajannada kül, pesara tove, 
bennegasida amóda sugamdha parimalam narpa tuppa, palavu 
tarada badugal, tuyyal, pürige, iddalige, sodige, lavanige, ghrtapiira, 
ladduge, marndage etc. (p. 78.14-17). After such sumptuous food, 
a betel-leaf preparation, made of ele—betel leaf, adakeya polgal 
—betel-nut pieces, karpüra—camphor etc. (p. 78.23-24), was 
eaten. This preparation was generally called tambula (p. 2.19, 
p. 123.2 etc.). Poor people, it seems, lived on ajübali—sour 
gruel (p. 77.21, p. 188.18 etc.) and kali—rice porridge (p. 77.22) 
in addition to kiil—boiled rice. There is also mention of avare 
—bean, and aje—butter-milk (p. 68.26). 

It is worth noting, in this context, that mallala (p. 182.10) is 
not a food article as Prof. Venkatachala Shastri has noted in the 
Jninopasaka?. It is a pan in which, in the particular context in 
St. No. 18 (p. 182), food is served. It may not have been in use 
in the author's place and time!?, However, talige—plate (pp. 


11 (ë) It is worth noting that except batta—paddy or akki—rice, no other 
food-grain, like wheat, jawar or rügi, is mentioned in these 
stories. 'There is no mention of bread. For food, in general, the 
words bona (p. 89.17), unisam (p. 78.22) etc. are used. Hence the 
word kil appears to have been mostly used here in the sense of 
boiled rice. 

(Gi) On thestrength of these observations as well as that of those in note 
7 above, I amtempted to suggest that the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane islikely to have belonged to the paddy-growing area. 

31 Suvarna Praküsana, Mysore 1960, Vaddüradhaneya dasi, p. 162. 

33 (i) The correct reading of this word is mallaga, which is Prakrit. Vide 
Pots and Utensils from Jaina Literature, by Dr. S. B. Deo, 
Bulletin cf the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 33-42. 

(ii) Harigena mentions sardva in this context (St No. 143, v. 14). 
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64.17, 78.13 etc.), karmcu—a hollow type of plate (named after the 
bell-metal of which it is made) (p. 188.18) may have been in use 
in those days. "These are known in Karnatak even to this day. 
There are also references to addanige—three-legged small stand 
for talige (p. 78.13) and sattuga—a wooden ladle (p. 168.6). 


Education 


In these stories, the Brahmanic syllabus, which obviously 
appears to be traditional or conventional, is mentioned with 
different details, about four times: pp. 3.26 to 4.3, p. 23.13-18, 
p. 128.21-26 and p. 183.15-18. | Among these, the first list con- 
tains the greatest number of subjects or works: Four Vedas, 
six Anigas, eighteen Dharma-Sastras, Mimamsa, Nyayavistara, 
Vyakarana, Pramana, Chanñda, Alamkara, Nigharitu, Kanya, 
Nataka, Canakya, Samudrika, Salihotra, Palakapye, Hanita, 
Caraka, Afvinimata, Bahala, Susruta, Ksarapaniya etc. (pp. 3.26 
to 4.3). "This syllabus was covered by Agnibhüti and Vayubh- 
üti within seven-eight years (p. 3.25-26). There is also mentioned 
twice the (Digambara) Jaina syllabus which, too, appears to have 
been traditional or conventional (p. 6 and p. 103.14-15). The 
second list contains a clear enumeration of the four Anuyogas 
(expositions) which form the Pro-canon of the Digambaras: 
Prathamanuyoga,Carandanuyoga, Karananuyogaand Dravyanuyoga 
(p. 103.14-15). This syllabus was to be covered within 
twelve years. Moreover, there are numerous references to the 
traditional Jaina syllabus comprising dv@ddsamga caturdasa 
pürva—the twelve Azigas and the fourteen Piirvas (p. 109.10 etc.), 
which was to be covered within twelve years by the newly initia- 
ted monk under his teacher. 


A prince is said to have been equipped with sixty-four arts and 
seventy-two sciences (p. 145 .24-25). “The young princesses were 
generally accomplished in sixty-four arts, of which the following 
few are enumerated. aksara—writing, alekhya—painting, ganita 
—arithmetic, gamdharva—music, nriya—dance, citrakarma— 
drawing, and patracchedya—leaf-cutting (p. 131.5-6). 


14 The correct readings of some of these names of various works are noted 
in Part IV, Ch. 4 of the present Study. ; 
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Though all the above noted syllabi!5, Brahmanic, Jaina and 
secular'$, appear, in their nature, conventional, it is not impro- 
bable that at least some of the subjects or works mentioned in 
them were studied in the days of the author of the Vaddaradhane. 
Itis also possible that teachers like Süryamitra (p. 3), or Siddhar- 
tha, who was a lay disciple (p. 128), may have privately instructed 
pupils, in their young age, in the required subjects. Thus, wemay 
say that there was almost a Gurukula-modelsystem of education 
in those days. It is interesting to learn that a daughter of an 
exiled prince, who had settled in a forest-village of hunters, was 
literate and could write a love letter (p. 163). 


Art and architecture 


References are found to the conventional number of arts, 
i.e., sixty-four (p. 145.24). Of these sixty-four arts, the following 
few, among those mentioned elsewhere, deserve notice: alékhya 
— painting, garidharva—music, nrtya—dance, citrakarma—draw- 
ing, patraccheda—leaf-cutting (p. 131.5-6). Music seems to have 
been a popular art. We have statements like piduoudarm kéldu—on 
listening to singing (p. 39.26), padiyu—by singing (p. 118.15) 
etc. "There are repeated references to the lists of various musical 
instruments that were traditional, as noted in the previous chapter. 
But at least a few of these may have been in actual use in the 
author's day. The following is one of such lists: patu, pataha, 
panava, tunava, bhambha, mardala, jhallari, mukumda, Samkha, 
varia tala, bhert, mrdamga, vind, kahala ctc., (p. 137.13-15). 
There must have been a variety of ntakariga]-—dances (p. 25.13) 


though the number thirty-two is perhaps conventional, as seen in 
the previous chapter. 


Apart from the numerous elephants being painted on walls by 
cittarigar (p. 34.10-11), there are references to excellent citra— 


15 Of these, none is mentioned by Harisena in his work in the correspond- 
ing contexts. 

1 A part of the syllabus of the science of thievery, belonging to this 
category, mentioned in the story of Vidyuccéra (p. 122), appears to be a rare 
record from some ancient sources. Details about this are discussed in Part III, 
Ch. 1 of the present Study. 
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painting, leppa—plaster work and kistakarma—woodwork, all 
found in a Jaina temple (p. 33.4-8). 


From the folk-tale on p. 147, we find that some carpenters made 
chariots with strong and smooth-moving wheels. Goldsmiths, it 
seems, made exquisite kinds of tudugegal—ornaments with muttu- 
pearls, manika—jewels and ponna—gold (pp. 149.25 to 150.2). 
"There was the mágikada muttina pithdugathkana—a thick bracelet 
studded with jewels (p. 89.7), and other various types of bracelets 
studded with costly jewels like vajra, vaidürya, padmaraga, 
pusyaraga, sasya, karketana, #mdranila etc. (p. 148.13-16), 
besides some others like kataka, katisütra, kurhdala (p. 133.28). 


Several references are found to lofty mansions: prasida 
(p. 15.6), karumada (p. 117.13), mada (p. 111.27) as well as to 
'komte—fort, gopuradvara—tower-gate etc., the architectural de- 
tails of which are not given (p. 166.14-15). 


Ceremonies, customs and beliefs 


The custom of holding suayaribara—self-choice, seems to 
have prevailed among some royal families. The author of the 
Vaddaradhane describes an event of this kind so realistically that 
‘one would think he had witnessed it". The garidharva vivaha— 
marriage by mutual agreement (p. 60), which is later found for- 
bidden in Jainism at the time of Amitagati, is found revised on 
moral grounds: ‘It is not proper on my part to marry a maiden 
not offered by her parents’ (p. 60.24-25). Hence, in this context, 
in the absence of the parents, each of the two brides was married 
after being offered by the other. The main feature of the general 
custom of marriage seems to have been panigrahana-purassaram 
—by joining hands (p. 33.25, p. 41.9, p. 149.21 etc.). After 
marriage, the daughter was sent to her husband's house with 
various kinds of balivali—presents (p. 108.22, p. 150.2 etc.). 


A guest was entertained, in a middle class family, with oil (for 
hair), hot water (for bath) and ollanige—a wrap (p- 18.23) The 
word ollanige, which throws light on a. cultural aspect of the 
‘people, of ancient Karnatak at large, engaged the minds of some 


17 Harisena merely refers to it in the corresponding story (No. 127, v. 234). 
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eminent scholars in the past. puttige—an apparel, seems to 
have been worn by men on special occasions (p. 123.1). 


There are references to the Jaina religious festivals like the 
Astahnika-mahamahime—the great festival to be observed for 
eight days (p. 33.23-24) and the Phalguna Namdisvara (p. 106.18, 
p. 115.16-17 etc.). Both these stand for the same religious festi- 
val of the Jainas, which takes place from the 8th day to the full- 
moon day in the bright fortnight of the month of Phalguna.'” 
There is also a reference to the jatre—fair of Vararngii, a fierce 
local deity (p. 134). 


Leaving aside the story of Sanatkumira, the course of narration 
of which is mainly controlled by astrological forecasts, there 
seems to have been considerable faith in joyisa—astrology 
(p. 5.22). Süryamitra, who mistakes the supernatural Avadhi 
knowledge of the teacher Sudharma for astrology, enters the Order 
with the avowed purpose of learning it (pp. 5-6). ‘There are 
several references to the maimittika—astrologer (p. 25.16, 
p. 164.20 etc.). Some of the sravakas—lay disciples, too, like 
Vasantaka (p. 183.9), were astrologers. References to betila— 
goblin (p. 100.11) and mari—goddess of death (p. 77.19) indicate. 
that some people believed in them. 


The funeral procession of the mortal coil of the young monk 
(kittayya) Nandimitra, who dies by the religious rite of Sarn- 
yasana, described on pp. 83-84, reflects, more or less (excluding 
the celestial and supernatural elements), the contemporary way of 
paying homage to an eminent personage on his death bythe people 
at large: polalolagulla janamellat koidu bathdu (p. 83.24). 


18 (ü) Some obsolete Kannada words and their forms and shades of 
meaning: ancient and modem, by Prof. K. G. Kundanagar, 
Proceedings and Transactions of All India Oriental Conference, 
Nagpur 1946, pp. 137-142. 

(Gi) Somadava Süriya Nitivakyimrta, by Prof. K. G. Kundanggar,. 
Kannada Sáhitya Parisatpatrike, XXXII—3-4, p. 32-33. 

(iti) Sabdavihara, by Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, Mysore 1956, 
pp. 17-18. 

1 R. Williams observes: “It would appear to be the only festival of the 

Jaina calendar to which the older Srüvakücüras devote any attention’. Jaina 
Yoga, p. 232. 
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Pastimes, sports and games 


References to vanakride (p. 116.18, p. 136.21), sports in. 
pleasure-gardens, like Manohara (p. 136.19), and groves, called 
udyanavana (p. 116.18) etc., to jalakride—water-sports (p. 116.11. 
p. 137.4 etc.) in wells like Saravana (p. 116.11), Sudaráana. 
(p. 136.22)? etc. look like conventional pastimes of the princely 
order, though such were not improbable in the author's day. 


bémte—hunting (p. 96.21) was indulged in with bilgal—bows 
and ambu—arrows (p. 96.6). At times the King himself led the 
hunting party, payanambogi (p. 146.13), to kill a perbuli—a huge 
tiger (p. 146.10). Similarly, kadane—the wild elephant (p. 110.14) 
was either caught or killed, and its long tusks, toramappa kombu. 
(p. 35.10), were brought home. 


caduraiiga?' —chess (p. 108.25) appears to have been a favou- 
rite game, probably only in the royal or aristocratic families. 


batta**—ball (p. 73.22) appears to have been a favourite game 
among young children. Moreover, the game ulisemdu—thief- 
and-ball (?) (p. 129.5) seems to have been enjoyed by young boys. 
There is a nice description of pagaramadata—the play of 
mummers in St. No. 11 (p. 118). 


The author's expression, atapatavinida—games, sports and 
merriments (p. 139.24), possibly indicates that these were a part 
of the life of the people in those days. 


Morals 


Polygamy, as already seen, prevailed generally among the 
princely and aristocratic classes. The dissolute life of Gaja- 
kumara (p. 51) and Cilataputra (p. 166), the incestuous marriage 
of a father with his daughter (pp. 115-116) and the illicit love 
affair of a minister with the chief queen (pp. 180-181), etc., need 
not be taken as instances of events that were contemporancous 
with the author's period, for these are all found in the corres- 


20 Harigena too refers to King Uparicara's water-sports with his qucens in 
the well of this very name in the corresponding story (No. 139, v. 6). 

21 [n this context, Harisena mentions dyuta (St. No. 134, v. 43) and so also 
does Nemidatta (St. No. 64, v. 4). 

23 In this context, Harigena uses the word vaffa (St. No. 131, v. 7), whereas 


Nemidatta uses golaka (St. No. 61, v. 8). 
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ponding stories of Harisena though narrated in brief. But the 
immoral life of Nagasura, who, having already eight wives, has 
illegal relations, mareval (p. 21.18) with Modali (p. 21), as is also 
described in Harisena's corresponding story (No. 126), was not 
improbable in the author's day?. References to siilegeri—a 
settlement, or street, of prostitutes (p. 123.2), and pemdavasada 
siileyar—harlots of the harem (p. 131.18) etc., indicate that pros- 
titution, in its different forms, was in vogue. 


But there are also instances of chastity being duly valued and 
sincerely practised : A prince thinks that a good person should not 
stand or wait with a woman when alone, and goes elsewhere 
(p. 60.1-2). Jayagharhte, who was driven away by her husband, 
lived a poor yet chaste life (p. 77). 


There were kallar—robbers or thieves who robbed merchants 
of their goods (p. 76) and stole kasavaranigalarh—money and gold 
(p. 122.18-19) by boring holes in walls, (kannamikki, p. 19.2). 
"There were merchants who cheated farmers while measuring 
paddy with a balla—a measure (p. 20). There are also references 
to jadu—gambling (p. 14.4), madya—wine (p. 10.15), saptavya- 
Sana—the seven vices (p. 2.24) etc. Besides there are instances of 
a cruet husband like Halamukha (p. 153), a proud wife like Jina- 
datte (p. 111), disobedient and vicious sons like Agnibhüti and 
Vayubhüti (p. 2) etc. 


But, on the whole, the picture of society as reflected in these 
stories reveals a pious and good moral life: apart from the five 
great vows (Mahdvratas), the minor vows of the lay disciple 
(Anuvratas) have led several kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
merchants and others to live a pious and peaceful life. More- 
Over, we find instances of a responsible and obedient son in Abha- 
yakumara (pp. 157-158), a shrewd and affectionate daughter in 
Sumati (pp. 15-17), a dutiful spouse in Halamukha's wife 
(p. 152), and a loving husband in Gandhabhajana (pp. 33-35). The 
poor housewife, Jayaghante, feeds her servant Nandimitra liber- 
ally in spite of her selfish husband’s instructions; and Nandimitra, 


too, recognizes her favour by helping her in her adverse circum- 
Stances (p. 77). 


= * Similarly some of the morals discussed below being common to all ages 
and places, are presented without comparison. 
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Flora and Fauna 
Flora 


Apart from references to several mountains like Udayavata 
(p. 7.4), Candana-malaya (p. 37.2) Srikanta (p. 95.17), Kiskindha 
(p. 116.28), and to many pleasure-gardens and groves like Lak- 
smigrha (p. 53.20), Bhütaramana (p. 54.17), Manohara (p. 136.19), 
which obviously have come down from the sources of his stories, 
the author of the Vaddaradhane mentions betta—hill (p. 152.17), 
adavi—forest (p. 36.12), peradavi—large forest (p. 157.26) etc. 

The following trees are specifically mentioned in their native 
names: ngrila mara—the jambu tree (p. 9.17); alada mara—the 
banyan tree (p. 19.21-22, p. 157.14 etc.); mamara—the mango 
tree (p. 172.13). There are also references to drame—garden 
attached to the house (p. 123.25), tamareya pi—lotus (p. 99.16) 
etc. 

In contrast to this, mention of the following lists of trees, 
plants, creepers and flowers, with their names in Sanskrit, appears 
to be a part of the ornate prose style in which the author occas- 
ionally indulges: afoka, punndga, vakula, tilaka, tamala, campaka, 
kramuka, nalikera, kharjura, jambu, jambira, panasa, dadima, 
kadali, draksa, sahakara etc. (p. 129.2-6) ; asdka, punnaga, vakula, 
campaka, sahakara, lavarnga, kramuka, nalikera, nagavalli etc. 
(p. 54.24-25); nilotpala, kuvalaya etc. (p. 136.24); and nameru, 
mamdara, sarhtanaka, pariyatra (p. 30.3-4). 


Fauna 


Anumberof animals, both domestic and wild, water-creatures, 
reptiles, birds, insects etc., are found mentioned in these stories, 
mostly in their native names. Most of these, though not all, may 
have come under the author's observation: ame, simha, puli, 
karadi, pulle, mola, pamdi, tola, sirnay, eltu, kalte, pasu, erme, 
kudure, này, otte, udu, pavu, ili, berku, orti, kappe, muniguri, mina, 
mosale, negalu, ame, makara, timitimimgila, kage, güge, pardu, 
cakora, hanse, kurku, gili, puruli, pemguru, karaidamamde etc. 
(p. 97.3-10); kappe. esadu, ili, omti, etc. (p. 140.4); and lavuge, 
umke, korasu etc. (p. 151.3). Among these, some names like 
sirnay (p. 97.4), karamidamaiüde (p. 97.9), esadu (p. 140.4) and 
korasu (p. 151.3) are hardly found now. Moreover, in the above 
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i fu (p. 97.5) stands for pasu, or the later hasu—cow, for 
SURE ee ae is found here; and the author mentions, in 
some other context, payana (p. 22.3) and pasu (p. 22.5) along with 
pasu (p. 22.12) to mean cow. makara (p. 97.8) seems to have 
been used to mean some sea-monster like a dolphin ; the mention 
of mosale and negalu (p. 97.7) together possibly indicated two 
different species of the crocodile. 


Besides these, we find references to vesaragalie—mule 
(p. 80.10), tagar—ram (p. 34.18), kuri—sheep (p. 14.27), adu—goat 
(p. 68.26), nari—fox (p. 8.19), navil—peacock (p. 118.3), porasu 
— pigeon (p. 134.18), kodaga—monkey (p. 172.7), pervavu—boa 
(p. 138.9), tusibi—bee (p. 30.5), nola—fly (p. 122.23), irupe—ant 
(p. 176.25), kattiruiipe—large black ant (p. 168.5) etc. All these 
are found in their native names. 


In contrast to the above noted names of animals, birds etc., 
the following names of water-birds in Sanskrit seem to form con- 
ventional lists: lara, cakravaka, balakavipaksigana (p. 54.21); 
and cakravaka, baka, balaka, harisa, mamdüka, jiva, jivaka, 
cakoradi jalacaravihamga samithatigal (p. 136.25 to 137.2y**. 


Religious faith and outlook 


Though the main religious faiths, reflected in these stories, 
are the Jaina and the Hindu, there are occasional references to 
men like Buddhadasa—a Bauddha (p. 160.20) and Kanakadarndi 
—a Parivrajaka (p. 64.9), whose faiths cannot be taken to have 
been in vogue in the author's region and time. Harisena, too, 
mentions Buddhadasain his correspondnig story (No. 139, v. 160), 
though the Parivrajaka has no occasion to come on the scene, for 
he does not narrate that part of the story (No. 129). 


On the whole, there appears to have been considerable re- 
ligious accommodation and tolerance among the people of those 
days. The Jaina guardian deity, Sriyadavate, was worshipped 
with devotion by the people of the whole town (pp. 107-108). 
Similarly, the funeral procession of the mortal coil of the young 


Jaina monk, Nandimitra, was attended by all the people of the 
town (p. 83). 


34 Harigena does not give any of these lists in the corresponding contexts. 
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Yet, some sort of mutual contempt between a Jaina monk and 
a Brahmin priest is noticed in story No. 1 (p. 22). The author 
of the Vaddaradhane makes it a bit conspicuous by using words 
like nirlajjam (p. 22.21) and dusta (p. 22.29), unlike any that 
are found in Harisena's corresponding story (No. 126, vs. 152 
and 160). : 


The fierce Varürhgayi (p. 134.10-11) was clearly a local deity 
known to the author; and this name appears to have been a local 
designation for the goddess Durga, for the author subsequently 
mentions Durgadévate (p. 134.12) also." 


The Jaina monks, nuns and lay disciples 


The Jaina monks and nuns, referred to in the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, were not, as noted in the previous chapter, con- 
temporary with the author. However, their way of life or code of 
conduct has been almost the same for all ages and places. Yet,a 
view of a few facets of the monk's life can be had in the regional 
background: All the monks found in these stories are Digam- 
baras—the sky-clad, battalegar—naked (p. 93.12). "Their usual 
aid in the observance of their vows was called kumcada kol—a 
broom of peacock-feathers (p- 9.19). They also had with them a 
gumdige—a (wooden) bowl for water (p. 91.8). They always 
wandered from place to place and occasionally stayed in abasadi— 
monastery (p. 193.17). They lived on food collected on a begging 
round (carigevugu—p. 89.2) through villages or towns. The 
newly initiated young monk was known as kittayya (p. 82.1). 
"The nun was known as kar (p. 151.22) The monk's life 
usually came to an end by his adopting the religious method of 
death generally known as Sarinyasana (p. 83.4). Some kind of 
construction erected on the mortal remains of the monk was known 
as nisidige (p. 90.12). The teachings of the Jaina teacher are 
discussed at length in Part I, Ch. 3 of the present Study. 


25 Harisena, in this context, refers to this deity as Durga (St. No. 138, v. 68) 
and Nemidatta as Camundi (St. No. 68, v. 42). 

26 "There are, however, references to Svétapatar—clad in white (p. 93.19) 
-and Japult sangha —the Ydpaniya sangha (p. 93.21) in St. No. 6 wnich relates 
‘some points about the rift in the Jaina Church. 
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The nuns were known as karhtiyar. Under them lay women 
entered the Order (p. 44.29-31). Except this, there is hardly 
found any more information about nuns in these stories. 


The pious lay community found in these stories also shows. 
some local colour of the author's time. 'The lay disciple 
was generally enjoined to observe duidafavidha sravaka dharma 
—the twelvefold code of conduct (p. 127.23), or caturvidha 
írávaka dharma—the fourfold code of conduct (p. 127.20-21). 
He (or she) was forbidden to eat the following articles: madhu- 
madya-manisa—honey, wine and flesh (p. 10.15-16, p. 96.21-22 
and p. 156.23); madhu-madya-mamsamgalum aydu palmarada 
pangalum alambeyum sanambina piroumi—honey, wine, flesh, 
five milky fruits, mushroom and hemp-flower” (pp. 150.27 to 
151.1 and p. 126.17-18). The lay disciple was also forbidden to 
hunt (p. 96.21 and p. 126.14). "There is also a general reference 
to sapta-vyasana—the seven vices (p. 2.24). 


The lay disciples had in those days, high respect for the monk 
or teacher, generally known as bhatarar (p. 5.29) or risiyar (p. 27. 
16). On learning of the arrival of a monk or teacher in a park 
outside the town, they set out to adore him, pijeya komdu pogi 
(p. 193.18). Some of them, who had not yet made vows, made 
them at his hands, $r@vaka-bratarngalam &risiko] (p. 80.18). They 
took keen interest in stopping (nirisu, p. 117.12) to offer food to 
the monk on his begging tour (carige, p. 117.11). Similar interest 
and devotion were shown by the laity in inviting the monk to break 
his fast (p@nigagtu, p. 81.1). They did not neglect their religious. 
duty of anna-dina—-gift of food, to the monk even when they were 
busy at their work (pp. 163.22 to 164.4). 


3 (ü) It may be noted that in the days of the author of the Vaddaradhane,. 
the practice of eating this flower may have been rampant. Hence 
it appears to have been included in the list of forbidden articles, 

(ii) Acarya Maghanandi gives several such lists in which hemp-flower 
is not found though all others, noted above, are seen: 
Sastrasarasamuccaya, pp. 142-153. 

28 It is very curious that nowhere, in these contexts, does the author refer- 
to the Astamiilagunya—the eight basic virtues, which term is used for the first 
time Py otmadere in his Upasakadhyayana (v. 270) to denote the non-consum- 
ing of honey, wine, meat and five milky fruits. Vide Intro. d: 

yana, by Pt. K. C. Shastri, pp. 59-66. PA eue eee 
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Moreover, the laity worshipped dévaram—the god, i.e., the 
Jina (p. 80.17) in a basadi—the temple (p. 80.14), with sandal- 
paste, flowers, incense, raw full rice etc.: gandha, puspa, dipa,. 
dhitpa and aksatamgal (p. 80.16). They also worshipped images. 
ofthe guardian deities like Sriyadévate (pp. 107-108) in their 
temples. It appears that the religio-moral maxim ‘kolladude 
dharmar’—‘non-hurting itself is true piety’ (p. 127.24) was 
honoured and practised to a large extent. On the whole, the lay 
community led a pious, peaceful and moral life. 

Thus, with these varied glimpses of contemporary life and 
society, the Vaddaradhane had the rare distinction of standing on 
a par with other Jaina narrative works in Prakrit and Sanskrit, 
which, together with some other forms of Jaina literature, 'epi- 
graphic records and archeological remains, would help to re- 
construct vivid pictures of life and society of different parts of the 
country in the different periods of its ancient history”. 


2 (i) The Jaina Sources of the History of India, p. 245. 
(ii) Vide also ibid., p. 250. 
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CHAPTER 3 


POSSIBLE IMPACT OF THE STORIES IN THE VADDARA- 
DHANE ON CONTEMPORARY AND LATER SOCIETY 


The revered Jina Vijayamuni has rightly observed that, in 
.composing or narrating stories, the lofty ideals kept and mainta- 
ined by the Jaina scholars have hardly any parallels: in edifying 
and instructing the laity in an entertaining manner, in guiding 
‘them to tread the right path, the Jaina stories have few equals in 
the literature of the other sects in India! And the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane are no exception. 


It has been noticed, in Part I, that though the author of the 
Vaddaradhane narrates these stories with a view to encouraging 
-the Aradhaka monk to maintain equanimity at the critical hour of 
-death, he is always keen on the edification and instruction of the 
pious laity who came to pay homage to the Aradhaka, supposed 
to be a éirtha. And these stories, with the sanctity of Aradhana, 
may have been, naturally, discussed in groups of younger monks 
and read and re-narrated among the pious laity in the author's 
«days and in subsequent periods of the history of Jainism in Karna- 
tak, and influenced their life at least to some extent. Hence, the 
possible impact of these stories may be said to be restricted 
mainly to the members of the Jaina community and incidentally 
‘to their neighbours. 


In these stories, the unselfish, hard and pure life of the Jaina 
(Digambara) monk, where Ahirnsa has the highest place, is lucidly 
‘depicted. The monk adheres strictly to the prescribed code of 
‘conduct and remains wandering as an ideal model for other monks 
and their pious lay disciples. He is always helpful to others: 
In St. No. 1, when Süryamitra, who mistakes the Avadhi know: 
ledge for astrology, approaches the teacher Sudharma and enters 
the Order with the desire of learning astrology, the teacher treats 


1 Introduction to Kathákosa-prakarana, Bhiratr T 
Bombay V. S. 2005, p. 67. aratiya Vidya Bhavana, 
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andteaches him with such affection and goodwill? that, by the 
time his pupil covers Drauyanuyoga, he becomes well acguainted 
with the scriptural knowledge, acguires perfect Samyaktva and, 
within twelve years, reaches the rank.of Acarya (pp. 5-6). His 
soul is a fountain of forgiveness : Being abused and insulted by 
his own former pupil, the teacher Süryamitra forgives him and 
calmly moves away (pp. 7-8). He is least worried even if nobody 
offers him food during his begging round: 'The.sage Tapovara, on 
his begging round, wanders through the streets of the village; 
but nobody stops to offer him food. Consequently, he moves 
quietly out of that village (pp. 163-164). No affliction, no hard- 
ship, no fear of death can shake a monk from his adherence to his 
vow or to austerity, the illustrations of which are strewn through- 
out these stories. Their effects are shown: in. further illustra- 
tions of how even wild beasts like a tiger (p. 48), animals like an 
elephant (p. 156), other sub-human beings like a monkey (p. 172) 
and birds like a jatayu (p. 179) make vows..All these features 
would, naturally, convince the laity of the efficacy of the teachings 
of the Jinas. : 


Barring the various spells of the Vidyadharas (in St. Nos. 2 
and 4) and instances like the Tejorddhi (p. 178. 9-14), some super= 
natural powers like the Avadhi knowledge and Manah-paryaya, 
which are given a noteworthy place in these stories, are not impos- 
sible or improbable with the Jaina monk endowed with high 
spirituality. Dr. Kalghatgi, in Ch. VII, Supernatural Perception, 
of his Some Problems in Jaina Psychology, states: ‘In the West, 
modern scientists have begun to take more interest in such percep- 
tion, although they call it paranormal and not supernormal per- 
ception. The Society for Psychical Research has carried out 
investigations on this problem. It is now recognised that cog- 
nitions independent of senses are possible. Such phenomena as 


a Ayarariga Sutta (1. 6. 3.3.) teaches: ‘As birds (feed) their young ones, 
s0 are the disciples regularly to be instructed day and night’: Jaina Sutras, 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, ed. Hermann Jacobi, Delhi 1964 (Reprint), 

. 58. 
E 3 Dasaveyaliya Sutta (I. 2-3) lays down: Just as bees suck honey from the 
flowers of a tree and do not let the flowers fade although they satiate them- 
selves, similarly these monks in this world (who are free from external attach- 
ments) are intent upon seeking faultless food given by house-holders. Dasa- 
weyaliya Sutta, ed. by Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, Ahmedabad 1938, 'Tr. P; 58. 
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clairvoyance, telepathy and the like have been recorded to prove 
the possibility of the occurrence of extra-sensory perception’.* 
Recently, I came across an interesting news item, under “Tele- 
pathy can score over radio waves'," in which Dr. H. N. Banerjee 
gave an account'of aten-year old boy's relating some experiences 
of his past life that were verified to be true. ‘The learned Doctor 
diagnosed the phenomenon as textra-cerebral perception’. Hence, 
some Jaina monks, in each generation, may have possessed such 
perception and, therefore, wielded such command over the faith 
and devotion of their laity. Such accounts, when incorporated 
in these stories, would, no doubt, kindle similar faith and reve- 
rence. The caranatva, the supernatural power to fly in the air, 
attributed to some sages in these stories (cárama-risi: p. 37.11 etc.),. 
may be symbolic of the Jaina monk's fast movements from place 
to place." 

Thus the picture of such hard life and sincere struggle to: 
practise and propagate the teachings of the Jinas, depicted in 
these stories, would not only capture the minds of the pious lay 
community, but also influence the neighbouring communities 
reading or listening to them. Such instances can be seen even 
to this day: Svāmī Labdhisüriji, who left his mortal coil in 1961, 
and belonged to the hierarchy of Jaina saints in the tradition of 
Lord Mahavira, walked twenty thousand miles to propagate 
the teachings of the prophet in several provinces of India.” 
Recently, the Svetambara Terapanthi Acarya Tulasi, with his 
Saügha consisting of sixty members, has been going on foot from 
Bengal to South India, propagating his Ayuorata Movement 
which has drawn to him, wherever he has gone, not only Taina 
followers but also non-Jainas, merchants, politicians etc. Hence, 
such saintly life and teachings, of which Ahirisa is the keynote, 
depicted in the stories in the Vaddaradhane, would have healthy 
spiritual and moral effect on the minds of the pious 
mde and also on others. And such effect is of quite 
abiding value and depth. Such stories may have partly played 


4 Some Problems in Jaina Psychology, K: iversi 
AP gy, Karnatak University, Dharwar 1961, 


s Indian Express, Bombay, 17-8-1965. 
6 Vi d G 1 7 `. Li . 
es i at ee earn preface to Jainism in South India and some Jaina 
. * News item, The Sunday Standard, Bombay, 1-8-1965. . 
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their role guietly in making the people of Karnatak mostly vege- 
tarian and peace-loving. 

There is another integral part of the stories, as a whole, in the 
Vaddaradhane, viz., the sermon, which would produce promising 
results in the spiritual and moral life of the lay community. 
Through the sermons in these stories (pp. 9-10, pp. 96-99, pp. 
126-27 etc.), the Jaina teacher, besides instructing the laity in 
dogmatical matters like the true phase of Samyaktoa (which is 
without the twenty-five flaws), the nature of the true god (who is 
the Jina) and of true religion (which is Ahimsa) etc., explains the 
Doctrine of Karman through illustrations of retribution for good 
and evil deeds? and thereby teaches them ethical principles such 
as not to steal, not to lie, not to hunt, not to eat things like honey, 
wine, flesh etc., in other words, not to break the prescribed code 
of conduct. A description of the birth of a soul in the four ex- 
istences (gatis) depending on past deeds (pp. 96-99) would 
certainly be a helpful guide to the lay disciple, who would be con- 
vinced of the ethical principle that one's progress or fall lies in 
one's own hands. The recognition of this responsibility and 
adjustment of one's conduct accordingly by the individual lay 
disciple, would lead to the formation of a society where peace, 
happiness and prosperity would prevail. 

Some sub-stories, anecdotes and episodes in these stories also 
illustrate the retribution for good and evil deeds. The narration 
of sub-stories, with further emboxed ones, in St. No. 1 illustrates 
the importance of the Anuoratas (minor vows)? Queen Jaya- 
vati, as a result of her anger towards her husband and hatred 


s (i) Vasunandi, in his Sravakacara (gaha 239), explicitly says that ‘the 
masses must be coerced by the fear of punishment and the hope 
of material reward’ : Jaina Yoga, p. 252. 

(ii) ‘Through this kind of illustrations and other higher modes of ethical 
teachings, the Jaina teachers have always taken sufficient care of 
their lay community, which is said to be one of the important 
reasons for Jainism surviving in India, whereas Buddhism 
perished: The Wonder that was India, by A. L. Basham, Orient 
Longmans Ltd., Bombay 1963, p. 292. 

® Dr. Hiralal Jain observes that, through these Aguvratas, an attempt is 
made to control those social trends that. are sources of the main social evils like 
enmity, jealousy etc. Moreover, the infractions of these Anuvratas can 
reasonably be called social sins: Bharatiya Sanskrtimem Jainadharma 
Yogadana, Bhopal 1962, pp. 255-256. . 
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rn as a tigress (pp- 47.32 to 48.3)- 
esult of her practising vows of 


180 


against the Jaina Faith, was rebo 
Gomati, a hunter's wife, as a resu! 
the lay disciple, was reborn as a princess (pp- 150.12 to 151.7). 
The merchant Nandimitra, as a reward for his offering food 
to a hungry monk is paid with birth in the Bhoga-bhümi (region 
of all enjoyment and no labour) (pp. 163.22 to 164.7). 

The Dvadasavidha Sravaka-dharma (twelvefold conduct of 
the lay disciple), or the Caturvidha Sravaka-dharma (fourfold 
conduct of the lay disciple) mentioned and preached in sermons, 
and illustrated in the various sub-stories, anecdotes and episodes, 
as noted above, are so framed by the ancient Jaina seers that their 
honest observance would go to build a healthy and happy society at 
any time and in any place. Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri thinks that 
a single Anuvrata, viz., Parimita parigraha (restricted belongings), 
if observed by Indians today, would build up for them a true 
socialist state."". 

Every story in the Vaddaradhane exemplifies the hard suffer- 
ings of the hero, who meets death by therite of Prayapagamana A 
and there are numerous characters or associate monks and nuns 
who are shown, in the course of the narrative, to have courted 
voluntary death by the rite of Sanyasana, Samlekhana or 
Samadhi, which is mostly Bhaktapratyakhyana (abstension from 
food unto death). How would this feature of these storics be 
felt by the common members of the Jaina community and by 
society in general? 

Itis just possible that some non-Jainas will not like this feature 
‘of the stories. It is worth considering, in this context, that some 
foreign scholars in the field of Jainism, like Mrs. Sinclair Steven- 
son, have called this kind of religious death a ‘terrible vow"? 
Several others, both in India and outside, have called it ‘suicide’. 
Pt. Sukhalalji Samghavi has presented convincing critical obser- 
vations on this point in his article, Santhara aur Ahimsa. He 
points out that the term ‘suicide’, used for the Jaina way of death, 
implies some sort of contempt. However the scriptures have laid 


10 Parigraha-parimüna-vrata of the Jainas and Socialism: Prabuddha 
Karnataka, Vol. XXXIII-3, pp. 109-112. 

11 Except Cánakya, the hero of St. No. 18, who dies by the rite of Ingini. 

13 The Heart of Jainism, Humphry Milford, Bombay 1915, p. 221. 

18 Daríana aur Cintana, Gujararüt Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad 1957, 
pp. 533-536. : i 4 
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down the methods of Samadhimarana or Panditamarana. Dr. 
Kalghatgi, in his paper, The Jaina Theory of Sarulekhana," notes 
that this doctrine has been much misunderstood, and observes: 
‘It would be inconsistent to believe that those who considered 
life as sacred and those who condemned hizisz (injury) of any type, 
should have so little regard for life as to preach self-destruction'. 
Thus, it is quite probable that the misunderstanding of this mode 
of death by some scholars is due to imperfect knowledge of the 
meaning and connotation of ahirhsa as taught by the Jinas. The 
Tattoartha Sūtra lays down that hurting of the vitalities by pass- 
ions is hirtsd (injury) | However, in the case of one who volun- 
tarily submits himself to this mode of death, no passion of any 
kind is seen. Hence, it cannot be called suicide. It is so very 
interesting to notice in this context that some Jaina stories have 
openly condemned suicide. For instance; in the story of Asoka- 
datta and his son Sripati in the Kathakosa, Sripati, from utter 
disappointment due to the loss of his entire wealth, goes to a 
mountain and is about to throw himself from its top. A sage, in 
kayotsarga, sees him and exclaims, “Sripati, do not act rashly; by 
such a death you will attain the condition of a demon; do not die 
an evil death, for— 


In taking the halter, and in swallowing poison, 
in fire, and in entering water, 

Wearied by hunger and thirst, they slay themselves, 
and become demons. 


Therefore, do not inflict death on yourself." The Müla- 
cüra, to which the author of the Vaddaradhane refers more than 
once, contains a gahd, that expressly condemns suicide, and states 
that the suicide is tied to the cycle of birth and death." 

The Jinas have taught that a soul can only attain liberation 
through human existence and that too through Samadhimarana. 
Out of the seventeen kinds of death, only three, viz., Bhakiapra- 
tyakhyana, Ingini and Prayopagamana, are commendable for 


14 The Voice af Ahiisa, Feb. 1962 issue, pp. 42-47 and 51. 

15 Tattvarthadhigamasiitra, Ch. VII, s. 13. ` 

1° The Kathakoša, edited by C. H. Tawney, The Royal Asiatic Society, 
London 1895, pp. 7-8. 

17 Malacara of Vattakera Part I, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Grantha- 
mala No. 19, Bombay V. S. 1977, gaha 74. 
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Samadhimarana. “The last two are toc hard to be resorted to by 
men in the Kali age, for physical reasons. Hence, Sivarya has 
described at great length, in the Bhagavati Aradha.ra, the Bhak- 
tapratyakhyana, which alone, in this age, would lead souls worthy 
of liberation to eternal bliss. And, naturally, the author of the 
Vaddaradhane has missed no chance of making every worthy 
character in his stories submit to this mode of death. Since 
Candragupta Maurya submitted to this kind of death, after his 
teacher Bhadrabühu, on a hillat Sravanabelgola, thereappearstobe 
less misunderstanding regarding it among the Jaina community 
of Karnatak. It is interesting to know that ‘no less than 94 in- 
dividual cases are recorded at Sravanabelgola alone, besides the 
700 who are said to have followed the example of Prabhücandra 
in performing Sarilekhanü noted in S.B. 1. The other inscrip- 
tions of Sravanabelgola, which record such deaths are No. 11, 
64-66, 117, 118, 126-129, 159, 389 and 477 and eighty others. 
The earliest goes back to the 7th cent. A.D. These include both 
men and women, mostly monks and nuns; 64 males and 16 
females. Out of these, 48 of the former and 11 of the latter died 
between the 7th and 8th centuries"?. This is how these lines 
speak of the faith in the Samadhimarana that prevailed in the 
Jaina community in Karnatak in those days. And it is no wonder 
that the stories in the Vaddaradhane added to such faith among 
those people in the contemporary and later periods. 

It may, in passing, be noted that Samadhimarana was not 
restricted only to the long past days. The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics notes several instances of monks and nuns 
embracing this mode of death in the early twentieth century in 
India™. To speak of Karnatak alone, the example of the great 
Santisigara Maharaj, the Digambara patriarch, who courted 
Samlekhana in Sept. 1955, is worth remembering”. ‘The most 
recent example, outside Karnatak, is that of Jagajivanaji Maharaj, 
who abstained from food from 23-12-1967 and left his mortal 
coil on 5-2-1968 on the Udayagiri hill of Mount Rajagiri, in the 
Patna district (Bihar)“. 


p end And Karnatak Culture, by Prof. S. R. Sharma, Dharwar 1940, 


1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 34. 


. History of Jaina Monachism, by Dr. S. B. Deo, D isser- 
tation Series 17, Poona 1956, p. 562. Eu RR PRU 


31 News item, The Samyukta Karnataka Dasty, Hibli, 6-2-1968. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE VADDARADHANE AND OTHER ARADHANA 
KATHAKOSAS 


Besides the Vaddaradhane, the following are the other Katha- 
kogas associated with the Bhagavati Aradhana, i.e., their stories. 
are based on the gdhas of the Bhagavati Aradhana, which contain 
allusions, direct and indirect, to the legendary religious heroes of 
the past". 


(1) Harigena's Brhat-kathükosa, in Sanskrit verse (931 A.D.)- 


(2) Sricandra's Kathakofa, in Apabhrariga verse (close of the 
11th cent. A.D.): It is still in MS. form and is being edited, it is 
learnt, by Dr. Hiralal Jain. 


(3) Prabhacandra’s Kathakoga, in Sanskrit prose (close of the 
11th cent. A.D.): It, too, is still in MS. form and is being edited, 
it is learnt, by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 


(4) Nemidatta's Kathakofa in Sanskrit verse (early 16th cent. 
A.D.) It, along with a Hindi translation, has been published in. 
three volumes by the Jaina Mitra Karyalaya, Bombay, V. S. 
2440-2442. 


It is reported that there are six other Kathakogas associated. 
with the Bhagavati Aradhana: One, The Aradhana(in MS. form), 
of Nayanandi, is supposed to be such a Kathakoga; and the 
other five are mentioned in the Finaratnakosa compiled by Prof. 
H. D. Velankar. 


Among the four Aradhana Kathakogas, noted above, Haris- 
ena’s work ‘contains the biggest number of tales, its text is the 
longest in extent, it is the earliest in time, generally its stories are 
comparatively more exhaustive than those in other Sanskrit 
collections; and, lastly, the correspondence of its stories with the: 


1 (i) We have already had some acquaintance with these Kathikogas in. 
the Introduction under “Sources of Stories’. 
(ii) Ithardly needs to be mentioned that the brief sketch which is to follow 
is mainly based on Dr. A. N. Upadhye's study in his Intro. to 
Brhat-kathakosa, pp- 59-63 and 90-94. 
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gahas of the Bhagavati Aradhana is more exhaustive and perfect 

and thorough in sequence”, Harisena's Kathakosa and Sri- 
candra’s Kathākośa form one group; and Prabhicandra's Katha- 
kosa and Nemidatta’s Kathükofa form another group. In 
composing his work, Sricandra seems to have used Harisena's 
work in addition to other sources. Prabhicandra, too, appears 
to have had before him, besides other sources, Harisena's work, 
while adding some supplementary tales to his collection. And, 
lastly, Nemidatta openly admits that his work is based on that of 
Prabhacandra. 


Then, what would be the nature of the relation of the Vadda- 
radhane with these Kathakogas? Dr. Upadhye has well nigh 
called it ‘a partial Kathakosa'?, for it contains only 19 stories 
based on the 19 gdhas in the Bhagavati Aradhana, whereas the 
others contain many more stories', Harisena's collection being 
the biggest one among the Sanskrit Kosas, containing as it does 
the highest number of stories, i.e., 157, based on the same number 
of gahas in the Bhagavati Aradhana. It may, as suggested in the 
Introduction under Title, as well be called “Aridhana Kavaca 
Kathakosa' for its stories are based on the 19 illustrative gdhas 
from the Kavaca Chapter in the Bhaktapratyakhyana Section of 
the Bhagavati Aradhana. Almost all of its stories are longer in 
extent, some of them considerably longer, than the corresponding 
ones in Harisena’s work, apart from Nemidatta's work, which 
contains most of its stories in brief. Part of the comparative 
study of the corresponding stories in these works has already 
been done in the proper contexts, in Part I and Part II of this 
Study. Now the literary relation of the Vaddaradhaae with the 
corresponding stories in the work of Harisena in the main and in 
that of Nemidatta wherever necessary, is worth seeing. 'The 
following table shows the numbers of the gahas in the Bhagavatt 
Aradhana and those of the corresponding stories, together with 
their volume, in the three Aradhana Kathakoégas, viz., the Vadda- 


radhane (Vadd.), Harisena's Kathakosa (H. : J 
Kathakosa (NK): takosa (HK) and Nemidatta’s 


* Intro. to Braht-kathakosa, p. 90. 
3 Ibid. 


* All the necessary details are tabulated by D N. in hi 
. À. N. 
Intro. to the Brhat-kathákefa, pp. 73-80. Nes yini 
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nan T REATO tto 
Gaha in Vadd. Number HK Number NK Number 
Bh. A.  St.No. of pages’ St. No. of verses St. No.6 of verses. 


1539 1 30 126 260 57 143 
1540 2 18 127 284 58 44 
1541 3 24 128 19 59 28 
1542 4 18 129 58 3 66 
1543 5 2 130 9 60 16 
1544 6 21 131 81 61 27 
1545 7 7 132 8 62 13 
1546 8 2i 133 17 63 13 
1547 9 4 134 54 64 16 
1548 10 5 135 58 65 28 
1549 11 4 136 28 66 35 
1550 12 1i 137 12 67 19 
1551 13 13 138 73 68 46 
1552 14 26 139 172 69 35 
1553 15 63 140 36 70 41 
1554 16 ` 5k 141 51 71 21 
1555 17 24 142 8 . 72 12 
1556 18 12% 143 85 73 43 
1557 19 14 144 11 74 14 


—saIa rra 

From this table it can be observed that most of the stories in 
the Vaddaradhane are far longer than the corresponding ones in 
HK. “The author of the Vadd., who has picked up only 19 gahas 
from the Bh. A. for the stories, appears to have applied himself 
vigorously to his narrative, whereas Harisena gives them as part 
of his collection of 157 tales. Yet, the side-by-side reading of the 
corresponding stories in these two important works (and also in 
NK wherever necessary) is likely to reveal interesting facts about 
their sources, their relation or mutual influence, if at all anything 
of this kind exists. 


ay 
The Vadd. gives this story in far greater detail and with much 
more elaboration than HK: The ring-episode given by the Vadd. 


5 Each page (5.3 by 8.5 inches) contains about 30 lines. 

* I could get only Part III of the published Kathakosa of Nemidatta. 
Hence, for stories Nos. 3 and 57 to 62, Ihave used two MSS. of thesame work 
from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona: No. 1044 of 1887-91 
and No. 1142 of 1891-95. 

* This number refers to the serial number of the story in the Vadd. 
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(p. 5) is not found in HK. To illustrate the importance of the 
two Anuvratas, viz., satya and asteya, the Vadd. gives three sub- 
stories, viz., of the maiden, the servant, and the old woman with 
further emboxed sub-stories. But HK gives a single sub-- 
story (akhyanaka: v. 99), which too is very short. Moreover, the 
picture stories are painted on canvas in the Vadd.; in HK they are 
painted on the wall. The anecdote of Avanti-Sukumara's riches, 
luxury and tenderness are beautifully described in the Vadd". ; HK 
gives only an outline of the same. Some names in this story 
differ: In the Vadd., the high-priest is Somagarma (p. 12.3); in 
HK, he is Nagasarma (v. 54). Even in NK he in Nagasarma 
(v.45). Virapürna, in the Vadd. (p. 22.1), is Dhirapunya in HK 
(v. 139). And yet, there is remarkable agreement in some of the 
words and phrases found in the same context in these two cor- 
responding stories: 


Vadd. HK 
elemtu varusadimdolage .saptastavarsamadhye 
(p. 3.25-26) (v. 8) 
mimdariyda asnanasya 
(p. 7.18) (v. 23) 
magala kaiyam pididu Nagasriyam haste grahitva 
(p. 13.22-23) (v. 74) 


All these features undoubtedly go to show that both authors had 
à common source, and the author of the Vadd. had some addi- 


tional sources for this story. No influence of one on the other is. 
seen. 


ep = 12) 

This story in the Vadd. agrees with one in HK in some res-- 
pects: Almost all events in this story in the Vadd. are found in 
one in HK, though the Vadd. gives more details of some of the 
events, like the description of Candanamalaya (p. 36), of the 


* 'T'his account exactly compares with that found inthe story of Salibhadra 


given by Jine$varasiri in his Kathakosa-prakaraya (1051 a.p.), pp. 55-64; 
Avanti-Sukumira asks, “Do we have a ruler?’ (Vadd. p. 26.10). Salibhadra: 
exclaims, ‘Majjha vi anno sami!’ (p. 58). 
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.svayamvara (self-choice) of Manohari (p. 41) etc. Some of the 
words and phrases found in the two stories mean almost the 
:same: 


Vadd. HK 
idenembane tagarol- .. mar kumbhinam mendhakop- 
(p. 34.18) (v. 136) 
madadim me yyariyade ese madavivhalacittena 
(p. 37.32) (v. 174) 
.kasavaramumam pulladarkkam ... vibhiitim trnavat 
(p. 46.11-12) (v. 64) 


Yet, the pattern of narraticn, or sequence of events, differs. For 
instance, what is the opening of the story in the Vadd. is found in 
HK from v. 107. Besides, there is a difference in some of the 
events: By the close of the story in HK (v. 272) the tigress eats 
up both the sages, Siddhartha and Sukausala; but in the Vadd., 
the sage Siddhartha is not at all touched by the tigress, etc. 
(pp. 48.8 to 49.1). 


All these features reveal the same facts noted under (1) above. 


(3) 
In both the Vadd. and HK, this story is nearly the same in all 
respects, except that the Vadd. narrates it in a little more detail. 
Hence it is possible that the two stories have a common source. 


(4) 

The narration of this story in HK forms just the last part of 
it in the Vadd., i.e., from p. 65.27 to the end. Thesame is the case 
with NK. 

But this story in the Vadd. compares very well with one in 
Devendra's Sukhabodha Tika (pp. 132 ff), the Prakrit Commen- 

‘tary on the Uttaradhyayana Sitra?. But the Vadd. gives more 


* (i) The story of Sanatkumira, the fourth universal monarch of the 
Jaina mythology, was a great favourite among Jaina authors, It^ 
has been narrated by Bhüvadevasüri in his Parfoanatha Carita, 
and several details of it compare with those in this story: Zhe 
life and stories of the Jaina Saviour Parsvanatha, ed. M. Bloom- 
field, Baltimore 1919, pp. 136-142. 
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details; and in some details, like the number of diseases of Sanat- 
kumara and the period of his suffering from them, etc., the Vadd.. 
differs from Devendra's story. 

Hence the Vadd. might have used an altogether different. 
source for this story. 

(5) 

The central idea of this story in both the Vadd. and HK is. 
the same: but the Vadd. gives it in a little more detail and with 
some elaboration. A common source for this story in both works is. 
possible. 

(6) 

This story in the Vadd. differs from one in HK, and NK too, 
in several respects. The account of the migration of the Jaina 
Sangha to the South, presented in the Vadd., does not agree with 
that given in HK in all respects. Moreover, the Vadd. gives. 
the story at great length, with the following additional consti- 
tuents: 

(a) The legend of Kunala's blindness; (b) The sub-story of 
Nandimitra or the accounts of the past lives of Samprati Candra- 
gupta; (c) The King's sixteen inauspicious dreams and their 
interpretation; (d) The episode of Kantarabhaiksa, etc. 

Some of the events and details of this story partly compare 
with those given by Hemacandra in his Parifista-parvan, Chs. 
IX and XI.” 

Hence the Vadd. had an altcgether different source for this. 
story. 


(7) 
This story in the Vad4. differs considerably from one in HK: 
The title of the story in HK is Samudradattadikathanakam. The 


(Gi) The story of Sanatkumira from Devendra’s Comm. was translated by 
Jacobi into German in his Aüsgewahlte Erzählungen in Maharastri,. 
which, then, was translated into English by J. J. Meyer as Hindu 
Tales, London 1909. 

(iii) The same story occurs in the Kathdkosa of an unknown author, which 
has been translated by C. H. Tawney as Kathakosa, The Royal Asiatic 
Society, London 1895. 'This story is still shorter than that of 

' .Devendra. 
1 A detailed study of this has been already presented in Part I, Ch. III. 
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term Lalitaghata does not appear anywhere in the story. More- 
over, the author of the Vadd. has given it an altogether different 
look, by adding a sermon and an episode of the glorification of 
Avadhi knowledge (p. 100). 

The title of Nemidatta's short story is : Dvatrimsacchresti- 
putra katha (Story of thirty-two merchant princes). 

All this suggests that the Vadd. might have had some other 
source for this story. 


(8) 

This story in the Vadd. is different from one in HK in this 
respect, that it contains an additional parallel account of Dharma- 
kirti. But the account of Dharmaghosa in both works is almost 
the same. This feature indicates an additional source for the 


Vadd. 
(9, 10, 11 and 12) 


All these stories in the Vadd. are short and compare well with 
those in HK in respect of their central ideas, events, which are 
not many, and even their sequences. But the Vadd, as usual, 
gives them in a little more detail. It gives St. Nc. 11 with a little 
more elabcration and adding the description of the mummers’ 
play (p. 118), which may be from some other source, or HK may 
have dropped such description for reasons of brevity. 


On the whole, this group of stories shows a common source. 


(13) 

This story in the Vadd. has the following additional points, 
some of them being rare, not found in HK: (a) The unique syl- 
labus of the science of thievery; (b) The sermon with the descrip- 
tion of tortures in hell; (c) The episode of the acquirement ofthe 
Sarvarujüpahàra, a divine necklace; (d) Vidyuccora’s pining for 
Muktigri; (e) Vidyuccora’s reflections on the uncertainty of 
human life, etc. 

It is interesting to note that NK partly enumerates the thirty- 
two tortures (vs. 12-13) administered by Yamadanda to Vid- 
yuccora, which detail is absent not only in HK but also in the 
Vadd. : 
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Hence it is possible that for this story the Vadd. had an addi- 
tional source which was different from one used by NK. 


(14) 


The outline of this long story in the Vadd. generally agrees 
with that of one in HK. But the story in the Vadd. differs 
from one in HK in the following respects: 


(a) The title of the story in HK is Gajakumarakathanakam. 
(b) Abhayamati, the daughter of the King of Campanagara in the 
Vadd., is the daughter of the King of Candrapuri in HK (vs. 46- 
48). (c) The names of some important characters too differ: 
Halamukha in the Vadd. (p. 146.21) is Kapila in HK (v. 67). (d) 
"The sequence of events too varies : In the Vadd., Gurudatta 
kills the tiger first and then fights for Abhayamati; in HK, it is 
vice versa (v. 59 and v. 65). (e) The sub-tale of the two carpenters, 
possibly belonging to folklore, in the Vadd. (p.147) is absent in 
HK. (f) Thestory in HK is not an organic whole. À sub-story 
in it begins all of a sudden and appears unlinked: For instance, 
the story of Kapila starts from v. 92 in this manner. 

All these features not only deny mutual influence, but indi- 
cate additional sources for the Vadd. 


(15) 
This story in the Vadd. has the following additional events: 


(a) The wedding cf Upasrenika with Gunasaundari, (b) The 
selection of the right heir to the throne by two tests as advised 
by an astrologer; but HK, as pointed out by Dr. Upadhye in 
his note", has already included them in his stcry No. 55, which is 
also connected with the family of Srenika. In the inclusion of 
these events under this story, Prabhacandra™ and, naturally, NK 
fall in line with the Vadd., which describes them in detail. (c) 
Moreover, NK gives Prasrenika for Upasrenika in the Vadd. and 
HK. 

Hence, all these features indicate different sources in addition 
to at least one common source. 


n Brhat-kathákosa, Notes, under No. 140, p. 392. 
13 Ibid. 
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Though the general outline is the same, this story in the Vadd. 
differs from that in HK in some respects: 


(a) The title of the story in HK is Dhanyakumarakathina- 
kam. (b) None of the other significant names of the hero given 
by HK (vs. 14-16) are found in the Vadd, the author of which 
would not have ignored them had his source or sources contained 
them. (c) Theanecdote of the royal physician Jaya in the Vadd. 
is absent in HK. (d) In the Vadd. Yamunàvanka enters the Order 
and embraces Praáyopagamana; but in HK,he suffers from leprosy 
and is doomed to hell. 


All these points suggest the possibility of different sources. 
(17) 


This story in the Vadd., too, differs from the one in HK in 
several respects: 


(a) The title of the story in ZK is Abhinandanadikathanakam. 
(b) In HK it consists of just eight verses and so does not include 
some important events given by the Vadd.: (i) The first two 
plots laid against the monks by Vyala; (ii) The rise of tejorddhi 
in Skandakumara; (iii) The description of the various incarnat- 
ions of Dandaka in the seven hells; (iv) The episode of the bird 
jatayu. 

Hence different sources for the two versions of the stories are 
quite probable. 


(18) 


This story in the Vadd. differs remarkably from the one in 
HK: (a) In the Vadd. itis Subandhu, son of minister Kapi, that 
survives to destroy the Nanda family. But in HK, and NK too, 
the father, Kavi, himself survives to do so.* The names of the 
parents of Canakya in the Vadd. are Somagarma and Kapile; but 
in HK they are Kapila and Devila (v. 3). (b) The episode of 
Canakya's swearing to destroy the Nanda family is quite different. 


13. The same is the case in Hemacandra’s Parisista-parvan, Canto WEIT: - 
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from the one in the Vadd. (c) In the Vadd., Canakya dies by the 
rite of Jrigini; but in HK he dies by the Prayopagamana rite (v.83). 
(d) Moreove:, the following are not even referred to in HK: (i) 
Theking of Mayaravarhga, viz., Kumuda; (i) The queer pregnancy 
whim of the Mayüra queen, viz., of drinking the moon; (iit) 
'Canakya's skill in alchemy and his collecting earth by a trick; (iv) 
The legend of the birth of Bindusara, and several other minor 
incidents. 

All these features quite clearly indicate that for this story the 
two authors had altogether different sources. 


(19) 


` This short story in the Vadd. compares very well with the one 
in HK in all respects. 
Hence for this story both the authors may have used the same 
source. 
This comparative study cumulatively leads to the following 
conclusion: 


The author of the Vaddaradhane and Harisena had at least 
one common source for these stories. Even in stories for which 
the common source was used, the author of the Vaddaradhane 
gives greater details. The author of the Vaddaradhane had be- 
fore him some other sources which Harisena had not. Neither of 
them is influenced by the other. 3 


Thus, with some additional sources by his side, the author of 
the Vaddaradhane appears tc have supplemented his Kavaca ex- 
hortation, religious preaching, ethical teaching, narrative skill 
and literary art in these nineteen stories and made it a unique 
work among the Aradhana Kathakogas. 


Vaddaradhane : 
a preserver of some rare motifs and information 


The Vaddaradhane is unique in another respect too: Some 

a its La have preserved rare motifs or story-traits in folk- 
ore, as well as rare information not found in ot i 

puo Kathikoées in other available 
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A story is some times called ‘a kind of composite pattern of 
coloured bricks’*—incidents, traits or motifs. And this defi- 
nition aptly applies to the stories in the Vaddaradhane. Like 
many other Jaina stories, the stories in the Vaddaradhane contain 
numerous religious motifs!®, like Avadhi knowledge, nidana, 
jatismaraya, aversion to worldly pleasures on some chance sight 
like that of grey hair, a disappearing cloud, an eclipse of the mcon, 
etc., spread over the text. Some of the pregnancy whims have 
a religious significance: For instance, the pregnancy longing of 
queen Srimati in St. No. 14 (p. 151. 14-15)". Then they contain 
Indian traditional motifs like inauspicious dreams, as in St. Nc. 6.17 
They also contain other secular, some of them even universal, 
motifs like overhearing (St. No. 18), proclamation by drum.(St. 
No. 1, 14 etc.), misread letter (St. No. 6), thief-catching (St. No. 
13), alchemy (St. No. 18) and several others. The author of the 
Vaddaradhane appears to have gleaned all these ‘coloured bricks’ 
from different sources and built them, at least most of them, 
into fascinating mansions. 


Besides these *coloured bricks', he has also used, here and 
there, some *coloured stones' of natural shape and golden hue— 
some sub-tales and sub-sub-tales that happen to be unique re- 
presentatives of Indian folklore: 


M Prof, W. R. Halliday: Foreword to Vol. VIII, The Ocean of Story, 
being C. H. Tawney's Translation of Somadeva's Kathasarit-sagara, ed. N. M. 
Penzer (in ten volumes), London, p. xvi. 

15 India, the home of story-telling, has contributed numerous motifs to 
the world-stock. For the systematic study of such motifs, Bloomfield had a 
planforthe Encyclopedia of Hindu Fiction, and preparatory to it, he contri- 
butcd some papers in which is presented an admirable study of all motifs of 
Indian stories, including the Jaina ones. Among such papers the following 
areimportant: On Recurring Psychic Motifsin Hindu Fiction, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 54-89; The Dohada, or craving, 
of Pregnant Women: a motif of Hindu Fiction, Ibid., Vol. XL, pp. 1-24; 'The 
artof stealing in Hindu Fiction, American Journal of Philology, Vols. XLIV-2 
and 3, pp. 97-113 and 193-229 respectively. 

16 Such pious pregnancy whims are also found in Buddhist literature: 
Buddhist Legends II, Harvard Oriental Series 29, p. 39. 

17 Such inauspicious dreams, in the same number, i.e., sixteen, are also 
found in Buddhist literature: ‘The Mahüsupina Jataka, No. 77. The Jat aka 

Vol. I, Pali Text Society, London 1957, pp. 187-194. 
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(a) The sub-story of Kanne (Sumati) (p. 15.13), daughter of 
the city-guard, in St. No. 1, represents the motif of thief-catching 
by sheer intelligence. Sumati finds out the person who had stolen 
a thousand-gold-coin-box by narrating interesting tales. This 
motif of catching a thief by intelligence is cited by Bloomfield 
from story No. 82 of Hertel’s collection, (Vol. i. pp. 233 ff). 

(5) "The sub-sub-tale of Sudáme (pp. 15.19 to 17.16), emboxed 
in the above noted sub-tale, compares well with the contents of 
the tales found in Somadeva’s Katha-sarit-sagara (c. 1070 A.p.). 
'They are: the story of Madanasena and her rash promise [The 
Ocean of Story, Vol. VII, Ch. LXXXIV, 163 G (10), pp. 5-9] 
and "The two Brahmanas: Kesata and Kandarpa’ [Op. cit., Vol. 
IX, Ch. CXXIII, 171 D (4), pp. 54-61]. In the first story: 
Madanasenà is betrothed to Samudradatta. Dharmadatta falls in 
love with her and gets a promise from her that she would come to 
him untouched on her bridal night. ..On the way, she comes 
across a thief who wants her, ‘the ornament of the world’. She 
promises him to return soon after doing some urgent household 
business. Seeing her truthfulness, Dharmadatta allows her to 
go back. So also does the thief and escorts her home. In the 
second story: Kesata meets a terrible Raksasa, who threatens to 
devour him. Keéata says, ‘I will certainly come back to you 
after I have done an urgent job’... Then the old Brahmana 
brings Kesata adorned with the ornaments of the bride-groom. . . 
KeSata returns to the Raksasa to keep his promise. . .But Rüpavati, 
his wife, saves him by a boon. In the Vaddaradhane, the character 
of Dharmadatta is improved by adding the crocodile episode. 'T'he 
thief is made to demand only the ornaments of the heroine. The in- 
clusion of the city-guard appears to be a substitute for the thief's 
act (in Somadeva) of escorting the heroine home. The addition 
of the Brahmarakgasa may be representing a part of the second 
story. Thus, the tale in the Vaddaradhane is almost a hybrid 
variety of the above noted two tales of ‘Promise to Return Motif’. 
This does not mean that the author of the Vaddaradhane is directly 
indebted to Somadeva. He might have taken this tale ready- 
made from one of his sources or gleaned it from some oral tradi- 
tion of Gunadhya's Brhat-katha itself, or adapted it from these, or 

1* The Art of stealing in Hindu Fiction (II), American Journal of Philology, 


Vol. XLIV (3), pp. 200-201. 
19 Penzer's edition. .. 
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such, two tales from written sources or oral traditions. Anyway, 
he has preserved an ancient folk-tale with an interesting motif in 
this Kannada classic. 


(c) Then, two motifs, in the sub-story of the old woman 
Gambhire (pp. 18.12 to 20.8) in St. No. 1, compare with those in 
other Indian folklore noted by Bloomfield in his paper “The Art 
of stealing in Hindu Fiction’ (IT): In the Folk-tales of Bengal 
appears the following motif: Jumping down from a tree with ‘an 
unearthly yell’ , a woman appears as an evil spirit or ghost etc. 
Inthe Vaddaradhane (p. 20), the evil spirit is presented, as natural 
to the Jaina author, as a Yaksadevate, and the ‘unearthly yell’ is 
given out by the frightened thief who falls down from the tree. 
Moreover, in Parker (1.c., Village Folk-tales of Ceylon, Vol. iii, 
p- 326), thieves are scared off by a woman whom they take to be a 
Yaksini. (ii) In Sukasaptati 56, the merchant Santaka, returning 
home with money, is attacked by thieves. He pretends to offer it 
to the image of a Yaksa near by. The thieves bow before the 
image and go away. Then the merchant picks up his money and 
returns home. "Through this same kind of motif Gambhire the 
old woman, in the Vaddaradhane (p. 20); controls the eight 
robbers and shares their daily booty. Thus, the tale of the old 
woman in the Vaddaradhane has a hybrid motif, which is worked 
out from the above noted two motifs of folklore. Whether it 
came to the author as it is, or it is he who worked it out like this, 
is difficult to decide. Anyway, he has nicely preserved all these 
motifs in this Kannada work, which would be heartily welcomed 
by modern students of folklore and storyology*. 


Then, in St. No. 13, Story of Vidyuccora, the author of the 
Vaddaradhane gives some rare information about the science of ` 
thievery, which is not found in other Aradhana Kathakosas. He 
tells (p. 128.24-26) that the Crown-prince studied Surakha, the 
science of catching a thief; and the city-guard's son (also of prin- 
cely rank) studied the Karapata-sástra, the science of thievery. 
Surakha and Karapata appear to be titles of two treatises named 
after their authors. In his two papers on “The Art of Stealing 


2 American Journal of Philology, Vol. XLIV, (3), pp. 193-229. 

m ShriB. K. Barua proposes a ‘Bibliography of Types and Motifs of 
Indian Folk-tales’ in different languages for the scientific study of them, in his 
‘Study of Folk-tale Material in Indian Literatures,’ Summaries of Papers, 26th 
International Congress of Orientalists, Delhi 1964, pp. 60-63. | 
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in Hindu Fiction’, noted already, Bloomfield has collected a fund 
of information from different sources, Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina; 
but these two works do not appear there. In one place (Part II), 
under ‘Miscellaneous’, he notes: Kharpara is the name of a thief 
in story No. 46 (Hertel, Vol. i, p. 136) of Hemavijaya’s Katha- 
ratnakara II. Moreover, I could note that the Katha-saritsagara 
(The Oceanof Story, Vol. V, pp. 142 ff) gives a story on two thieves, 
Ghata and Karpara. Both Kharpara and Karpara seem to be one 
and the same, but-not identical with Karapata in the Vaddara- 
dhane. This Karapata appears to be the Kharapata mentioned 
by the thief Sajjalaka in the Carudatta of Bhasa (Act iii) and by 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra (IV-8)2. Surakha may be from the 
Prakrit Surakkha (Sanskrit Suraksa), a treatise on the protection 
of people from thieves, named after its author, Surakkha or Sura- 
ksa. Monier Williams gives Suraksa as the name of a sage. 

The author of the Vaddaradhane also gives in the same story 
(p. 122) some details about the science of thievery. He gives the 
following list of the thief’s aids or tools :* 


jrmbhini . Charm causing yawning (or sleep) ; 
stambhini - .. Charm stopping movement ; 
mohini -. Charm causing hypnotism ; 

sargapi .. Charm reducing one to the size of a 


mustard seed ; 
talodghatini vidya ... spell for opening a lock; 


marktra-cirga — ... magic powder (for invisibility) ; 
yOga-ghutika — ... magic pill (2 S 5 Say 
and amjana .. Magic ointment ( ” H ; 


.. Among these, the first four do not appear in Bloomfield’s 
lists culled from various sources4, 

<. After considering all this, one feels that, had Bloomfield seen 
the Vaddaradhane, with its rare information, before he wrote his 
papers, he would have hailed its author as a unigue preserver of 
information on the science of thievery. 


^! Vide Bhisa—A study, by A. D. Pusalkar, Lahore 1940, pp. 169-170. 
« ™ Thelist, as givenin this edition, does not appear to be rightly punctuated 
Hence the punctuation is altered wherever necessary, | 
. 4 The first and second, however, are noted by Prof. Kalipada Mitra from 
the Suyagadarnga (2.2.15). i.e., jambhinim and thambhini'a, in his paper, Magic 
and Miracle in Jaina Literature, The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XV-2 
1939, pp. 175-182. d 
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CHAPTER 2 
QUOTATIONS IN THE VADDARADHANE 


The author of the Vaddaradhane quotes a number of verses 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit (including, Apabhraméa) and Kannada. 
Unlike Harena he does not, in any way, indicate that these 
verses are quotations, but includes them as part of his narration 
in the body of the text. The Prakrit verses have come down to 
usin a very corrupt form. The following is an alphabetical index 
of all the verses quoted in the Vaddaradhane with their sources 
noted, wherever possible, against them. "The readings of the 
quotations given in the text by the editor have been duly kept as 
they are, although some of them are obviously faulty. However, 
to avoid confusion, 2 and 6 are not used in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
quotations. While noting the sources, dialectical and other minor 
variations are not considered. "The repeated quotations are put 
in the same serial number, but therepetitions are shown by adding 
a, b, cetc. "The source of the 19 gahas on which the stories are 
based, and of the three concluding gahas found in the ‘gha’ MS. 
(p. 194) is indicated by an underline. 'The sources, which have been 
already noted by Dr. Upadhye? are shown with a broken under- 
line; those noted by me are put in brackets: 


Sl. No. Verse ` Page ` Source 
1 Acchinimi]ana .. 126 .. (Tiloyasára 207) . 
la E se 1702 =" 
2 Acchedyo'nanta ao 
2a " Bo IKP 
3 Ajüanabhacát ‘ie 142 
4 Atthihi channam .. 132... (Mualicara 849) 


1 Harisena indicates, in several cases (like in St. No. 45, v. 12, St. No. 66, 
v. 23 etc.), his quotation by ‘tatha c'oktam'. Among the stories corresponding 
to those in the Vaddaradhane, none contains any quotation as such. 

8 Intro. to Brhat-kathakofa, pp. 70-71. 
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SI. No. Verse Page Source 
5 Anrtavacane ss 87 
6 Aneka raga .. 67 
7 Apavado bhaved- .. 103 
8 Arujamaranam .. 156 
9 Artha grhesu .. 142 .. (Siiktiratnahara of 
Siirya 2, p. 49) 
10 Artho me bharya .. 140 .. (Subhasita Ratna- 
koía of Vidyakara 
1623) 
11 Ahodhanusi .. 57 .. (Ibid. 330) 
12 Akrstayeva vacasá pud 
13 Ajiayaso dhrti ser 
14 Adau janma .. 68.. Mahapurana 


Adi. 46. 196 
by Gunabhadra 


15  Analdanalgal 2133 

16 Arolamilla móha .. 143 

17 Avava janma 194 

18 Aharanimittam .. 143 .. (Mülacàára 82) 
19 Iri kiridanodayi .. 127 

20 Iha jtoakrtam .. 142 

21 Uddhamahe tiri- ` .. 142 .. (Malacara 75) 
22 Unham vàdam -. 110 .. Bh. A. 1548 
23 Uddanta kubja agi cx cs 
24 Upadhyayam Salim 25.475 


25 Ekkamhi bhavaggahane .. 144 
26 Ekkam paridiyamaranam .. 142.. (Mülacára 77) 


27 Egoya maradi .. 141 .. (Niyamasara 101) 
28 Etatksetram madiyarà .. 3140 
29 Edarise sarire |o 132.. (Mülacára 850) 


30 Edam sartramasucim |.. 132.. (Mülacára 844) 
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[oeil 


SI. No. Verse Page Source 


——————————————A 


31 Eso pamcanamokkaro .. 144... (Mülacara 514) 


32 Omodarie ghorde .. B.. Bh. 4.1544 

33 Kacchu jarakhasa .. 53.. Bh. 4.1542 

34 Kadi kativamanudi 7 

35 Karaja nivesita .. 126 

36 Kasya mata pita e 142, . Varanga Carita 
XV-78 | 

37 Kakamdi Abhayaghoso san 12058 Bh. A. 1550 

38 Kale samprati aah Dias + Subhasitavali of 
Sakalakirti p. 5 

39 Kimpuna anagara .. 194.. Bh. A 1559 

40 Kulahinam dina- zo IU 

41 Kodharmapravaro .. 102 

42 . Kosambi lalitaghata .. 95.. Bh. A. 1545 

43 Krimayah kimna .. 103 

44 Khammami savvajivinam .. — 48 .. Milacara 45 

4a j, 5 .. 109 .. i 

44b » » EE 

44c » » . 154 

44d 3) ” .. 192 

45 Gadhappahara .. 162 .. BhA. 1553 

46 Gurumüle yatinikale .. 14 

47 Gotthe pàovagado .. 180 .. BhA. 1556 

48 Campae mäsa- .. 102 .. Bh. A. 1546 

49 Chayeva sakada- .. 132 

50 Chijjau bhijjau . 48 .. Paramaima Pra- 

kasa d 7 
50a 7 n .. 192 
51 Jai uppajjai .. 142 .. (Mikicara 78) 
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Verse Page Source 
a E 
52 Jadita evam . 194 Bh.A. 1558 
53 Jaha jaha bhumjai .. 143 Bh.4. 1262 
54 Fatiksma jatate k 1132 
55 Finavayanamosahan 143 . (Milicara 841) 
56 Finavayana maruda 194 .. BhA. 1560 
57 Jividamarane . 154 . (Malacara 23) 
58 Jam icchasi tam 167 
59 Dimdira pimda . 132 
60 Nagare Mahendradatta «e 1757, Bh.4. 1555 
61 Navae nibbudae 071 .. BhA. 1543 
62 Nimdamtam sila- Tai 
62a ^ T . 153 
63 Tanakatthena va <. 143 (Milicara 80) 
64 +Tinneva cinneva- 153 
65 Tiloya sabbajtuanam Bin Adit Paricastikaya 1 
66 Trsnam chimdhi 144 . Bhar tghari Nu i 77 
67 Dujjanavayana a. 153. ; (Mülacara. 867) 
68 Durgamdhe durdhare 132 
69 Dando yamuni- .. 169 , Bh.A. 1554 
70 Darhsehiya masakehi 122 .. BhA. 1551 
71 Dharmarthakama- 103 (Satakatrayadi Sub- 
hasita Sangraha 
544) 
72 Namah sri Vardha- š 1 Ratnakarandaka: 
Mangala, gerse 
73 Nirvirya prthioi 87 (Subhasita Ratni- 
` Rara 3, p. 74) 
74 Nišcayamuditasya .. 141 
45 Nilotpaladalašüme . 181 
76 Padigahamuccam. thapam .... 


7 (m. ` 
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pao ttc cal 


SI. No. Verse - Page Source 

77 Panipulla mugila . PA kb 

78 Papatkila jayarhte mat 10 

79  Püvena niraya .. 96 .. (Paramatma Prak- 


afa Tika of Brah- 

madeva 2-63) 
80 Punyddutpadyamte TE! 
81 Puvvena Amgavisao .. 836 


82 (Pu)vve maranam .. 142 

83 Puspa phalabhara .. 141 

84 Pecchaha pecchaha 8 

85 Badi kol kattiri sw 127 

86 Bhavitavyar bhavat- .. 58 ... (Süktiratnahàra 10, 
5 p. 49) 

87 Bhüvanamóokküragado .. 144 

88 Bhullukkiyena — ox he SS BRAG 1599 

89  Bhümie samar .. 50 .. BhA. 1541 

90 Bhogasirgnüghi `` Holts p 

91 Majjha sahavam i 48 .. (Davvasahavapa- ` 
yasa Nayacakka 

406) 

92 Madyarhga tiiryamga .. 164 .. (Varanga carita 
xt ` VII-14) 

93 Mardum mamiramuh  . T 143 š 

94 Moggala girimhi . 32 .. Bhd. 1540 


95 Yatnena papani .. 141 

96 Yatra yatropapadyarite .. 139 

97 Yadi jatijaramaranam .. 132 .. (Subhasitavali of - 
Vallabhadeva 3314) 

98  Yadyapi nisevyamana A . 113 Pratamarati _Pra- 
“karana 1 07 


98a po = .. 143 
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Sl. No. Verse Page ` Source 


99 Yavat svasthamidarà 502133... Bhartrhari Vai- 


ragya 88 

100 Yimda saya vamdi- .. 1 ..  Pravacanasara I 

101 Yeneyam kampita .. 181 

102 Yesam na vidya car 103 xe Bhartrhari Niti 13 

103 Yesa surasura 2s. | 

104 Rasamajja mamsa sa 1192 

105 Rajüi dharmini .. 118 .. (Subhagitaratna 
Bhandagara 119, 
p. 145) 

106 Rüpam yauvanamayu .. 68 .. 

106g  ,, » we, 132 

107 Rohedayammi .. 115 .. BhA. 1549 

108 Varayuvati bhavana ver dl XE 

109 Vasaie palidae . 193 .. BhA. 1557 


110 Vatripyara durbhaga- . 10 
111 Sakya sakti sahasreņa : 
112 Sakya hyekasarirena .. 184 

113 Srivaksascaru rüpar Soll 

114 Sa Canakyah catur- .. 183 

Ido 5 184 

115 Sapham và badaram . 118 .. (Bh.A. 578) 

116 Sattakkhara sajjhayam — .. 144 

117 Samagamah svava- -. 147 .. (Süktiratnahüra of 


Surya 15, p. 263) 
118 Sammaddassanasuddo 


119 Samyaktottamahasti : 
120 Salavanarasamambho .. 14 
121 Sa(vve)hi bhavanavasi .. 155 
122 Savanitomdavasthe 
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SI. No. Verse ` Page 


— 


123 Sidena puvvaveriya .. 106 .. BhA. 1547 
124 Sukhasyanamtaram .. 97 .. (Süktiratnahara 8, 


Source 


p. 262) 

125 So dhammo jattha siet diga s Niyamasara Tika of 
Padmaprabha 1.6 

125a 3 7? .. 96 

125b » » .. 14 

126 Samgam naivahi .. 185 .. (Mrcchakatikam 
1-37) 

127 Samnyasanesti .. 142 

128 Samsaracakkavalambi .. 143 .. (Mülacara 79) 

129 Sthitasya và .. 101 

130 Hatthinapura Gurudatta .. 136 .. BhA. 1552 

131 Ha dugthu kayati in 108 s Ea 


Bhavnagara ed. 10 


Th cc rra ss 


Some details about the sources of the quotations 


The Bhagavati Aradhani now needs no introduction. Besides 
the 19 gāhās and 3 others found in the ‘gha’ MS. (Vadd. p. 194), 
the author of the Vaddarddhane quotes a few gahas from it. 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye has already given the reguisite details about 
the sources of the verses noted by him? Among the others, the 
Malacara, which is referred to (as Acara) by the author of the 
Vaddaradhane more than once, is attributed to Vattakera and has 
‘been published (with Vasunandi's commentary) in the Manika- 
.candra Digambara Jaina Granthamala (M.D.J.G.), Bombay. 
It contains 1243 gahas, which expound, in the main, rules and 
regulations regarding the life of the Jaina monk. It belongs tothe 
«early stratum (1st cent. A.D.) of the Pro-canon of the Digambaras 


s Intro. to Brhat-kathákofa, pp. 70-71. 
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and is always ranked with the Bhagavali Aradhana in religious 
importance and sanctity. The author of the Vaddaradhane has 
quoted some 14 gahds from this work. The Niyamasara is an 
ancient work in Jain metaphysics composed by the great Kunda- 
kunda (1st cent. A.D.). It is published in the Sacred Books of 
the Jainas, Arrah Series, Vol. IX. The Mrcchakatikam, attri- 
buted to Sudraka, needs no comment. The Varanga Carita, a 
Skt. Puranic Kavya of Jatasimhanandi (7th cent. A.D.), Bombay 
1938, has been edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Tiloyasara (latter 
half of 10th cent. A.D.) was composed by Nemicandra Siddhanta- 
Cakravarti. Itis of the nature of a collection based on ancient 
works like Lokavibhaga, Tiloyapannatti etc. Hence quotation 
No. (SI.) 1-1a cannot be used for chronological purposes. With 
considerable variations, it is also found in Tiloya-pannatti I (Sho- 
lapur 1943, ed. Dr. Upadhye) gaha No. 352. Moreover, it is 
found guoted in the Dharmopadesamala Vivarana, of Jayasimha- 
siri (Singhi Jaina Series Bombay), p. 4. The Tiloyasara has 
been published by M.D.J.G. Bombay. The Paramatma-prakása 
of Joindu (6th cent. A.D.) is the earliest known Apabhrarnsa work. 
It deals with Jaina theology. Quotation No. 79, which appears 
in Brahmadeva's Commentary on this work, is also a quotation 
from some earlier work and is of little chronological value for us. 
The Davvasahavapayasa Nayacakka is a werk connected with 
Jaina ontology and epistemology, and is attributed to Maill- 
adhavala, a disciple of Devasena (10th cent. a.p.)*. It is also a 
collection and includes numerous verses from ancient works. 
Hence, quctation No. 91, which appears in it, can hardly be 
used for chronological purposes. 


Then, some of these quotations are found in various antho- 
logies. The Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, ed. P. Peterson and 
Pt. Durga Prasad, Bombay 1886, contains quotation No. 97, 
under Anitya-paddhati, v. 3314, p. 544. The original source 
is not cited. The Subhagita-ratna Bhandagara, Nirnaya Sagara, 
Bombay 1935, contains quotation No. 105 under the topic Raja- 
niti, v. 119, p. 145. The original source of the verse is not cited. 
The Satakatrayadi Subhasita Sangraha, ed. D. D. Kosambi, 
Singhi Jaina Series Bombay, No. 23, contains guotation No. 


«Prt. Jugalkishore Mukhtar, Intro. to Puratana-fai sill, Vi st 
vümandira, Sarasava 1950, pp. 62-64. EU iere irase 
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71 under Sankirna, v. 544, p. 165. The original source is not 
cited. "The Subhdsita-ratnakoga of Vidyakara, ed. D. D. Kosambi, 
Harvard Oriental Series 42, contains quctations Nos. 10 and 11 
under Santivrajya and Madanavrajya, vs. 1623 and 330 respecti- 
vely. The original sources are not cited. The Subhasita Ratna- . 
kara, ed. Krishnashastri Batavadekar, Bombay 1923, contains: 
quotation No. 73, under Kalimahimi, v. 3, P. 74. According to 
the editor (Intro. p. 2), the Jinadharmaviveka (details not given) 
is the original source of this verse. The Süktiratnahüra of Surya, 
ed. K. Sambashiva Shastri, Trivendram Sanskirt Series 1938,. 
contains the following guotations: 


es 


Q. SI. No. Topic Verse Page orisinal ae 
EE E 
9 Karmaprasarhsa 2 49 Mahabharata 
86 3 10 49 Visnupurana 
117 Anityapaddhati 15 263 Brhatkatha 
124 ss 8 262 Mahabharata 


ee 


Some of the quatations which contain peculiar Indian tradi-- 
tional ideas have parallels in some of the verses collected in a few 
of the above noted anthologies: No. 74 can be compared with 
v. 9.197, p. 262 under Anityapaddhati, in the Siktiratnahara of 
Sürya and with 3269 in the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva. Quota-- 
tions Nos. 6, 59, 77, 83, 106 etc., can be compared with vs. 178, 
293, 363 etc., in the Satakatrayadi Subhasita Saügraha. They 
can also be compared with a series of quotations, i.e., vs. 65-71 
found in the Jambi Cariyam of Gunapala, Singhi Jaina Series. 
Bombay, No. 44. Hence, it is clear that such quotations as are 
found collected in these anthologies have little chronological. 
siguificance. 

Though the source of quotation No. 76 could not be traced, 
it is identical with the one quoted by Prabhacandra in his com- 
mentary on the Ratna Karandaka: Ratnakarandaka Sravakacara, 
Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, Kannada No. 1, Sholapur 1960, 
p. 252, fn. 1. Er 
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Some observations 


In all, as can be seen from the above alphabetical index, there 
are 131 guotations of verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada. 
If repetitions are included, they are 143. Ofthese 131 quotations, 
62 are in Prakrit (with 2 in Apabhrarhsa: Nos. 50-502, and 130), 
59 in Sanskrit and 10 in Kannada. Besides the quotations, the 
sources of which are noted above, some Sanskrit and Prakrit ones, 
mainly those containing ideas about uncertainty of life, impurity 
of human body etc.,may have been inherited from the original 
stories in Prakrit. Some others in Sanskrit and Prakrit may have 
been also composed by the author of the Vaddaradhane himself 
along with the ten Kannada ones*, 


In the number and variety of quotations, in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Kannada, the Vaddaradhane has no parallel in Kannada 
literature. Moreover, these quotations have added to the text 
a kind of authority, sanctity and dignity. 


Quotations in the Vaddaradhane and its author 


'T'hese numerous quotations also show the author's bewildering 
vista of knowledge of the works of his predecessors and ancient 
eminent teachers. Some of the sermons (pp. 102.21 to 103.10, 
141.15 to 142.4 etc), the nuclea of the sermons (p. 96.12-13 and 
19-20, p. 97.21-22 etc.) or reflections (p. 68.15-20, pp. 132.1 to 
133.19, pp. 153.19 to 154.4 etc.) are represented merely by quota- 
tions of verses, which appear to be at his ready command, to serve 
his purpose so aptly and effectively. Several quotations of 
Sanskrit verses which are in the form of Subhasitas (wise sayings), 
mainly on good conduct (iti), aversion to worldly pleasures (vaira- 
gya), the transitory nature of human life (anityata), impurity of 
human body (aSaucya) etc., appear to have been drawn from the 
Satakas of Bhartrhari and other works, the ultimate sources of 
some of which, as noted by some of the anthologists, happen to 


5 Vide Intro. to Brhat-kathdkosa, p. 71. 

* The religious contents of the Vaddaridhane, the way of quoting from 
-manifold sources, and, above all, the solemn hope, regarding the Aridhaka, ex- 
pressed in the concluding passage of each story in the work, tempts me to con- 
em that its author is rather a monk than an erudite householder like 
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be the Mahabharata, the Visnupurana, the Brhatkatha etc. "These 
or such quotations may have been in currency in the area round 
about the author's place and held in esteem by the people there. 
Hence, the author seems to have used them to augment the effi- 
cacy of his teachings. Itis a fact that the Jaina monk, more parti- 
cularly the Digambara monk, who is always ahead of others in his 
liberal outlook and innovations, would not hesitate to adopt a 
non-Jaina practice if it does not contradict the basic dogmas of 
his faith. Acarya Jinasena and Somadeva, who flourished in 
Karnatak, are solid instances of this. And the author of the 
Vaddaradhane seems to bea monk of a similar liberal outlook and 
practical turn of mind as regards such guotations from different 
Hindu works', which, obviously, can cause no harm to the 
Samyaktoa or the various vratas of his lay disciples or monks, but 
rather corroborate and strengthen the principles of good conduct 
and aversion to worldly pleasures so essential to every one 
embarking on the path of liberation as laid down by the Jinas. 


7 It is also possible that the ultimate source of some of these quotations 
may be the ancient Indian ascetic poetry upon which the early Hindu, Jaina 
and Buddhist authors have liberally drawn. Vide, Ascetic Literature in Ancient 
India, in Some Problems of Indian Literature by M. Winternitz, Calcutta 1925, 


. 21-34. Š 
PP 14 
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CHAPTER 3 
LITERARY STYLE OF THE VADDARADHANE 


If one considers the Vaddaradhane as an Aradhana Kathi- 
koéa, its literary style is a type by itself. Harisena's and Nemi- 
datta's, and also Sricandra's, works are in verse; while Prabha- 
candra's work, though in prose, does not stand comparison with 
the Vaddaradhane, for its stories are given in brief: Prabhacandra’s. 
work is just one-fifth of Harisena's', and the stories in the Vadda- 
radhane are generally far longer than those in Harisena. And in 
Kannada literature it has no extant parallel. 


A conspicuous feature of this Kannada prose narrative work 
is that it has some tendencies of the prose narrative texts of the 
Ardhamagadhi canon, like Nayadhammakahao, Antagadadasao, 
Anuttarovavatyadasao, Nirayavaliyao etc., and of some of the 
narrative parts of its exegetical literature, where strict adherence 
to the Jaina cosmographical setting for each story, emboxment 
of sub-tales in the main or frame story?, stereotyped descriptions, 
synonymous repetitions etc., are liberally used. In the canonical 
prose works are found stenographic devices, like the varnakas?, 
where only the first and the last words are given for a particular 
description and the remaining part is suggested by the word 
vannao or java inserted between thetwo. In the Vaddaradhane, 
however, instead of using such a device, the particular description 
is repeated in similar contexts throughout the text. All or some 
of these tendencies might have also crept into this work from the 
sources which the author used for his stories: 


The beginning of each story in the Vaddaradhane invariably 
presents the Jaina cosmographical setting: A particular town 


1 Intro. to Brhat-kathükosa, p. 92. 
4 These are also found in the later Jaina story literature. 
s (i) H. R. Kapadia has discussed the birth, nature and practice of these 
vargakas in his History of the Canonical literature of the Jainas, 
pp. 64-65. 
(i) Such a device is also found in Buddhist literature, where it is know 
= A 
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or city (polal) is in a particular country (nad), which is situated 
in Bharataksetra in Jambüdvipa. Within the stories, in the course 
of the narration, various references to the Vidyadhara senis on 
mount Vijayaradha (regions of demigods called Vidyadharas— 
holders of spells) (as on p. 42.3), Bhogabhümi (where there is no 
work, and all enjoyment provided by the ten wish-yielding trees) 
(as on p. 164.6), the mythical continent of (Pürva-) Videha (as 
on p. 104.2), the seven regions of hell (as on pp. 172.15 to 179.2), 
the various divisions of Heaven (as on pp. 97.25 to 98.2) etc., 
always maintain such cosmographical atmosphere. Moreover, 
the Vaddaradhane being an Aradhana Kavaca Kathakosa, the 
closing passage of each story* invariably contains the author's 
pious hope that other Aradhakas may follow the hero in all respects 
and attain heavenly happiness or eternal bliss. 


Inseveral stories in the Vaddaradhane, specially in those which 
are longer, many sub-tales are emboxed. St. No. 1 is an example 
of super-emboxment— a veritable ‘Chinese box’, with fine 
sub-tales and sub-sub-tales: The picture-story of the maiden 
(kanne) is one of the three sub-tales incorporated in a single con- 
text to illustrate the two Anuvratas, viz., satya and asteya. In this 
sub-tale is, again, emboxed the sub-sub-tale of Sudàme, with 
interesting folklore motifs. All these sub-tales and sub-sub-tales 
are narrated with such wealth of details and in such an interesting 
manner that the reader, or listener, almost forgets the main story, 
which takes a ‘back-seat’ for a while. Similarly, the preliminary 
stories of accounts of the previous existences of the hero, and of 
the associate characters in some cases, also interrupt the main 
stream of narration. Moreover, incidental tales, anecdotes, 
episodes, sermons etc., are inserted in the stories, at all convenient 
points, with the result that the main flow of narration is hindered 
every now and then”. Yet the author, with his narrative skill 
and attractive language, manages all these in such an admirable 
way that one feels like reading these stories again and again. 


Stereotyped description is found repeated, in similar contexts, 
through the whole narration of stories in the Vaddaradhane: 


4 Except story No. 1, where this passage is the last but one. 
5 Stories Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 13, 14 and 18 are the glaring examples containing 
all these features. : 
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(a) After a particular town (polal) is mentioned with the peculiar 
Jaina cosmographical setting, the author tells that there rules a 
king, invariably with his queen or queens, and, at times, with 
princes, princesses or a minister. Sometimes, such a king or 
queen is in no way connected with the story proper: In story 
No. 5, King PrajapaJa and Queen Suprabhe (p. 71.12-13) are not 
materially connected with any thread of the story. (b) Almost 
every queen or important woman in any story is the mistress of 
exquisite beauty, charm, fortune, lustre, coquetry etc. : atyamta 
ripalavanya saubhagya kamti häva bhava vilasa vibhramamgala- 
nodeya]’: (pp. 2.10-11, 16.24-26, 17.11-12, 25.11-12, 33.1-2, 
51.8-9, 63.4-5, 131.4-5, 163.3-4 etc.)*. (c) As the king and the 
queen both for themselves or together with their sons and daught- 
ers, enjoy the desired pleasures of all sorts, time passes: 'aritavar- 
galista visayakamabhogamgalananubhavisuttire (kalaih sale)’ : (pp. 
2.11-12, 33.27-28, 50.16-17, 61.12-13, 102.14-15, 111.17-18, 
120.22-23, 136.17-18, 162.14-15, 169.18-19, 180.16 ctc.). (d) 
Moreover, such kings and queens, and a few other characters of 
fortune, lead a life of happiness and merriment, listening to or 
narrating tales: “sukha sarmkatha vinodadim kalam sale’: (pp. 
4.30, 43.5, 45.30, 61.31, 185.12 etc.). (e) Some kings and queens 
spend their leisure on the terrace of the seventh storey of their 
palace and look round them “saptatala prasadada mégirvarum disa- 
valokanamgeyyuttirpannegam’ (pp. — 43.4-5, 109.3-4 ctc.). 
(f) Almost in every case, marriage takes place on an auspicious day, 
at an auspicious moment to suit the bride's convenience, and 
with the joining of hands: “prafasta dinavira naksatra muhürta 
horalagnadol küsinanuküladol panigrahana purassaram (maduve 
mishduy : (pp. 33.24-25, 62.18-21, 149.19-20 etc.) (g) Every 
prince goes out, at midnight, on an important errand with a 
jewelled dagger concealed close to his chest and a drawn-out 
sword: ‘nattanaduvirulo] manikhetamamuradol sarci (amarci) kilta 
balverasu poramatiw (pp. 158.12-13, 181.14-15 etc.). (Ah) The 
musical instruments are almost the same on different occasions, 
though in some cases the list is abridged by the addition of adi: 
*patu pataha tunava bhambha mardale jhallari mukumda tala kahala 


* (ü) These references are not exhaustive; but they just show how this 


stereotyped description of womanly bcauty is repeated all over 
the text. 


(ii) All such references that are to follow now will be-of this nature, 
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Samkha varh$a vina” (pp. 83.28 to 84.1, 137.13-15, 146.15 etc.). 
(7) A layman or liberable soul enters the Order under some 
teacher, studies all the scriptures (consisting of the twelve Arigas 
and fourteen Parvas, or of the four Anuyogas) for twelve years, 
and then, with the teacher's permission, wanders about alone 
(pp. 103.14-16, 109.9-11 etc.) (j) Such a monk, or party of 
monks, wanders about from one type of settlement to another; 
the enumeration of the various settlements in all cases is almost 
the same: 'grama nagara kheda kharvada madarmba pattana drona- 
mukhamgalam vihárisuttai?: (pp. 7.2-3, 27.19-20, 45.31 to 46.1, 
72.2-3, 114.1-2, 138.13-14, 163.24-25, 191.16-17etc.). (k) While 
wandering alone from place to place, the monk stays one night 
in a village, five nights in a town or city, and ten nights in the 
wood: ‘gramé ekaratrarh nagare panca ratram atavyam dasara- 
tramembi nyayadim viharisuttam' (pp. 7.1, 45.4-5 etc.). (I) The 
monk, while on his begging round in a villageor town, moves from 
house to house, big or small (i.e., of the rich or poor) irrespectively: 
‘kirumane permaneyennadunaltakka manegalarh carigedolaluttarh 
(barpory? (pp. 7.5-6, 46.2-3, 78.5-6 etc.). (m) Such a monk, with 
his hard and austere life, looks queer with his lean body and deep- 


etc.). 


'The stories in the Vaddaradhane also contain a canonical type 
of synonymous repetitions: (a) “Sriyum sampattum vibhavarhumn ` 
(p. 7.16). (b) ‘Saripatturi Srzyuri (p. 8.12). (c) “adhamara pollama- 
nasara durjanarajarajatara’ (p. 8.14). (d) “balidu nimdisi’ (p. 11.30). 
(e) ritpamarh tejamumarh yauvanamam lavanyamam . . . Sucitvamam 
Sancamari Sriyam sampattam sobagam . . ? (p. 30.8-11). (f) ‘sriyum 
sampatturh vibhavamumh ai$varyamum! (p. 97.18). 


7 All the contents of this list are found in the bigger lists of musical ins- 
truments mentioned in the Jaina Canonical works: Life in Ancient India as 
depicted in the Jaina Canons, pp. 183-184. 

8 The longest list consists of twenty-one such settlements given in the 
Uttaradhyayana Sütra, Ch. XXX, noted by Dr. Otto Stein in his Jinist Studies, 
p. 3. Š 

9 This is undoubtedly the author's inimitable Kannada rendering of the 
Prakrit vannaa, viz. uccaniya. .. adamáge! occurring in the Nirayavaliyao 
(p. 56.10), ed. by Gopani and Chokshi, Ahmedabad 1934. 

10 This phrase appears to be the quintessence of gaha No. 269 in Bh. A. 


. 
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Both these recurring stereotyped descriptions and synonymous 
repetitions are used s0 sparingly and so rhythmically in the stories 
in the Vaddaradhane that their prose style, instead of becoming 
monotonous, as is the case with some canonical texts, has acquired 
a peculiar kind of literary charm and colour unknown elsewhere 
in Kannada literature. 


It has already been seen in the previous chapter that the author 
of the Vaddaradhane has quoted as many as sixty-two Prakrit 
verses, incorporated in the text as a part of his narration. Besides 
these quotations, several Prakrit words and phrasesare found used 
in their natural settings, along with the Kannada words in sent- 
ences or clauses": (a) The following Prakrit words, some of them 
in their peculiar usage, are spread all over the text: vakkhanisu (p. 
4.25)—to preach; janisu (p. 49.18)—to meditate; paccakkhana (p. 
68.27)—abstinence; padikamana (p. 61.31)—confession; javajjt- 
vari (p. 28.28)—so long as one is alive. Other Prakrit words like 
@yambila (p. 66. £n. 8) and phrases like ‘chatthatthamadasamadu- 
valasa’ (p. 45.6)—fasting continuously for two, three, four or 
five days,” are incidentally used. (b) At times, the author is found 
to have given only the initial words of the Prakrit verse he has 
quoted and explained the rest in Kannada: ‘padigahamuccam 
fhanam . . (p. 7.8)", receiving, offering a raised seat etc. (c) The 
following sentence shows how much the author is, at times, 
attached to Prakrit words even in their original grammatical forms, 
picked up, possibly, from his sources: “bolaha bolaha bhattüra' 
(p. 85.13)4: Go away, go away, O revered one. The Prakrit form 
is volaha. (d) At times, parts of Prakrit quotations are inserted in 
the Kannada text: ‘abhavidam bhavemi bhavidam bhavemi’ (p. 
167.16), ‘savvam savajjajogam viradomhi' (p. 167.19-20). 


1! A detailed study of this feature is presented in Part IV, Ch. 3 of the 
present Study. 
12 (ë) Vide Paiasaddamahanyavo for the meaning and usage of chajta 
etc. 
(ii) For details about fasting vide the commentary on vs. 441-442, 
old antam ubin Rajachandra Jaina Granthamala, Agas 
1960. 
s @ Other manuscripts contain the guotation itself (fn. 4). 
Gi) Camundaraya quotes the complete gdha: Cduumdaraya Piraya, 
Bangalore 1928, p. 56. 
X4 Harigena gives almost the Sanskrit rendering of this very sentence: St. 
No. 131, v. 30. 
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Though the literary style of the Vaddaradhane shows, thus, 
considerable influence of Prakrit literature, it is not completely 
free, besides the 59 Sanskrit quotations, from the influence of the 
Sanskrit ornate style of luxurious description, in some contexts. 
"The following passages give some glimpses of suchinfluence: (a) 
"The description of the lake Ksullakaminasa and its surroundings 
in St. No. 4: ' Zgalatanutà . . . no]pori?, (pp. 54.19 to 55.8). (b) The 
description of the pleasure-grove Irhdrópama in St. No. 13: 
"asüka . . . narhdanavanadof' (p. 129.1-5). (c) The description of 
the well Sudargana and the royal bath therein in St. No. 14: 
“balikka ... kamdu’ (pp. 136.21 to 137.17). 

In addition to some of the descriptive passages noted above, 
some portions of the text which contain a dogmatic discussion have 
Sanskrit words out of proportion, which feature is not generally 
found in other contexts: (a) 'ellarumam ... tapambattam' (p. 
133.14-29). (b) ‘annegam. . . kéluttirdar’ (pp. 154.8 to 155.12). 

The numerous quotations, in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada, 
form a considerable part of the text of the Vaddaradhane. Some 
of the longer rows of quotations (pp. 132-133, pp. 142-144etc.), 
no doubt, hinder the stream of narrative; but they,on the whole, 
as noted in the previous chapter, add to the text the strength of 
authority, sanctity and dignity. 

It is in the narrative portions of the text that the prose ofthe 
Vaddaradhane fascinates us most, with its manifold literary 
excellences: poetic beauty, colloquialisms, lucid description, 
vigorous expression, naturalness and fluency of narration, didactic 
zeal etc. 

The following few lines can be noted as specimens of rhythmic 
prose with fine alliteration: 'pengatteyagi putti piriyavappa 
poregalam pottu pogi’ (p. 9.1); 'durüpe durvvarne durgamdhe 
dusvare putturigurudi polatiyagi putti’ (p. 9.6-7); ‘maneyam pokku 
poramattu podaremdu peldu' (p. 46.29-30) ; *kudiye kudiye karagada 
dareyugidukomdode’ (p. 111.3-4); 'arasi peraganim paritamdu 
bamdu mumde nimdu' (p. 117.14-15). Figurative expressions are 
also found studded here and there: ‘amédyado] kridisuvabalakam- . 
bol kalamam baride kaledem (p. 28.24) ; imanasavalembudu panipulla 
mugila sasijeyoloramtappudarimda! (p. 47.6-7); “khecara kanne- 
yarkkala kangalemba mimgal kumarana ripemba galadim tegeye- 
pattu (p.57.10-11); “gara kaladigalanemma talegalemba tamareya 
Pilgalimdarcisidodallade' (p. 99.16-17). There is every possibility 
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that the ten Kannada verses that stand in the rows of quotations 

along with the Sanskrit and Prakrit, noted in the previous chapter, 

are of the author's own composition. The following two stanzas, 
are sufficient to show the author to be a poet of no ordinary rank : 
“Panipulla mugila sarnjeya' etc. (p. 113.10-13); “Badi kol kattiri 
muri kadi’ etc. (p. 127.9-12). ' 

The colloquial passages in the text give, possibly, specimens. 
of the Kannada spoken in the author's day. The sweetness and 
liveliness of such language can be seen as represented in the 
following few lines: ‘énayya arasara varakada manikadumguru- 
mam kidisi bamdire (p. 5.10-11); “noda emma settiti Jayavati 
besaleyadal’ (p. 44.10-11); Ttarhge nti basirtive baddisadir’ (p.77.5- 
6); ‘ninéke nakkappeyamma’ (p. 100.3); ‘ele kiise ntranit kudiyalereya" 
(p. 111.1); ‘elege kiilam tandeyilla’ (p. 153.1); "nodarasa nimma 
savanara goddamam (p. 177.25). 

With a few simple words, the picture of a person ora situation 
is lucidly painted for the reader or listener: ‘avargal taleyam bagi 
marumatugudade kanmanirarh tivi nelanarh bareyuttire" (p. 2.21-23); 
*peidatiyaz soppunaragi badiye’ (p. 153.1-2); “Cilata risiyararh 
kamdu pageyarh nenedu pardina ripam kaikoridu bamdu nettiya 
mégirdu kangala todi tine’ (p. 168.4-5); ‘Vistamatsyan kadu 
sairisalárade . . . neraviyol sõltu siggagi pogi nattanadnviru| baidu. 
kiccam tagulci podam’ (p. 193.19-22). 

The vigour of the prose, mostly with its native beauty, can 
hardly be forgotten: 'edeyol batteyolorvanam pedamgayyudiye 
katti omdevaregulli polala janamga] musurikomdu . . . tejasviyarh 
kamdu’ (p. 13.23-26);‘mahamuniyam malarci pattirisiyurahstha- 
lamam nabhivaregam vidarisi . . . kayda karbonna kilgalam nelanarir 
tapinamurcipogiridode’ (p. 51.27 to 52.2); ‘ninnam bedi pagu- 
damgalam pergadegalumam . . . balar berasubamdu polalam mitvala- 
sagi muttidode’ (p. 149.3-6). 

The author, being a Jaina monk, and therefore a skilled story- 
teller, narratesthese stories, which are drawn from different sources, 
as if they were his own. Hence, naturalness in narration is a 
notable excellence of the prose of this work; and thisappears at 
itsbestin the narration of the folk-tales (pp. 14-22, 76-77, 177 etc). 
Moreover, fluency of narration and ease of expression can be seen 
together in an attractive blend: ‘Gajakumaranum tanna bedida 
varamam pettu paradara parvarokkaligara samamtara polalolagulla 
« < tanniccheyimdam moredumottayisiyuydu baluttire” (p. 51.5-7); 
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‘Halamukhanemba parvam tanna miidana keyyanulalemdu pogi 
kesaradudam kamdu padanaltemdu... bhatararamkamdimtemdam’ 
(p. 152.16-18); ‘matte kelavu dinadith mēle Suvrateyeriba maha- 
déviyodane mamtri kajjamari. samakattikomdu . . . taleyaih kirisi 
kariya kovanavanudisi... kurmcamam kottintendam’ — (p. 177. 
15-18). 

Lastly, apart from the numerous quotations and valuable 
sermons that are incorporated in the various stories, the author's 
instructing and edifying zeal, at times, has crystallised into religio- 
moral maxims in Kannada: “Kolladude dharma .—Non-hurting 
itself is true piety. (p. 11.26); ‘Arahamta parama devare dévar’ .— 
The Araharhta, i.e., the Jina himself is the true god (p. 127.23-24). 

All these literary peculiarities and excellences of the Vaddara- 
dhane clearly point to its author's many-sided personality: that 
he was an adept story-teller or narrator, an eminent teacher, a 
poet of no mean order and, above all, a master of language. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PLACE OF THE VADDARADHANE 
IN KANNADA LITERATURE 


As early as the beginning of the present century, Biihler 
pointed out that the foundation of literary Kannada, andalso of 
Tamil and Telugu, was laid by the Jaina monks'. The ultimate 
roots of this important work go back, most probably, to the great 
event of the migration of the Jaina Sarhgha from the North to 
Kalbappu (the modern Sravana-belgola) in Karnatak, under the 
leadership of Bhadrabahu I, an account of which is given at length 
in St. No. 6 of the Vaddaradhane. How on that foundation was 
raised, by the 9th cent. A.D., the magnificent structure of Kannada 
literature, an outline of which is beautifully sketched by Nrpatunga 
(814-877 a.D.) in his Kavirdjamarga,? is difficult to trace. Yet, 
Kannada literature, available in inscriptional form, dates back to 
the 5th cent. A.D? -In the course of noting the various literary 
forms in Kannada, Nrpatunga specifically refers to prose-stories 
(gadya katha) composed by greatauthors*. He proudly mentions 
the names of eminent prose authors like Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, 
Jayabandhu, Durvinita etc.,3 whose compositions, unfortunately, 
have not come down to us. Nagavarma (c. 1150 A.D.), too, tells 
in his K@oyavalokana that there were fascinating stories (katha 
and akhyd@yika@) in Kannada prose®. All this goes to indicate that 
in the rich heritage of Kannada literature, story-literature in prose 
was a notable form cultivated by ancient authors of renown whose 
works, unfortunately, time has obliterated so totally that no hope 
of knowing anything more about them is left, 


In these circumstances, the Cavumdaraya Purana (978 A.D.), 
composed by the great Camundaraya, alone remains as part of the 


1 The Indian Sect of the fainas, Eng. Tr. by Burgess, London 1903, p. 22« 

! Kavirajamarga, Bangalore 1898, verses 27-32. 

* The inscription of Kakusthavarman found at Halmidi is attributed to c. 
"450 A.D.: Sources of Karnatak History, Vol. I, Intro. p. XX. 

* Kavirajamarga, 1-27. 

5 Op. cit., I-29. 

* Kdoyavalikanare, Mysore University 1939, v. 949. 
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rich heritage of Kannada prose literature and was recognized as 
‘an excellent specimen of prose composition of that period". 
And, by 1931, the Vaddaridhane came to light and corroborated 
Nrpatunga's statement about Kannada possessing a rich prose 
literature, viz., story literature, although the Vaddaradhane 
was not known to him. Perhaps Nàgavarma might have seen it, 
along with some other specimens of this or allied branches of 
prose literature. 


In the preceding chapter, it was observed that the Vaddarà- 
dhane, as an Aradhana KathakoSa, or even as a classic collection 
of stories, has no extant parallel in Kannada literature. Asa prose 
narrative work, in general, only the Caoumdaraya Puraya can 
be clubbed with it. 


Both are narrative prose works in old Kannada. Both works 
contain quotations of verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada. 
Some of the Sanskrit and Kannada verses, in both works, may 
have been composed by the authors themselves. 'The contents 
of both works seem to have been collected from sources leftby their 
predecessors and retold in their own individual style. In respect 
of the Jaina cosmographical setting of the accounts of the legendary 
religious heroes, emboxment of sub-narratives, the instructional 
and edificatory tone, the glorification of Jaina tenets and practices, 
discussion of dogmatic details etc., both works show, more or 
less, the same tendencies. Yet the Vag daradhane shows, in all 
this, the touch and finish of a master hand. 


Moreover, with a welcome recurrence of stereotyped descrip- 
tions, synonymous repetitions, emboxment of interesting folk-tales 
etc., the Vaddaradhane shows a different, and better, pattern of 
narrative style. Instruction with entertainment is the key-note 
of these stories, and it is not conspicuous in the Cavumdaraya 
Purana. Besides, the other literary excellences of the Vadda- 
radhane, noted in the preceding chapter, are not found in the 
Cavumdaraya Purdna. 

The language of the Cavudaraya Purana, the main sources of 
which are the works of Jinasena and Gunabhadra is highly Sans- 
krit-ridden. Cāmuņdarāya composed his Caritrasára in Sans- 


* R. Narasimhachar, History of Kannada Literature, Mysore University 
1940, P: 18. 
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krit, and many a time, his sentences or clauses in this work 
become strings of Sanskrit words with a Kannada pronoun, verb, 
gerund or termination simply added to them. For instance? : 


“aja kumbha......Nabhirajanimdadudw'. (p. 15.16-19) 
*saptavidhamappa......kriyamgalumam?! (p. 74.10-11) 
“dadefa......sarntapteyadal” (p. 105.14-15). 


But in the Vaddaradhane, except in some portions of luxurious 
description and dogmatical discussion, as noted in the preceding 
chapter, Sanskrit words, and the native and tadbhava words are 
used in balanced proportion. Yet, the language of the Cavurida- 
raya Purana shows some affinity with that of the Vaddaradhane 
in certain respects: Use of gerundives in considerable quantity ; 
occurrence of forms ending in -om, like Prahasitanembori (p. 30.27), 
Imdranàádoimn (p. 31.6) etc. ; occasional use of unusual Prakrit terms, 
like hetthima (p. 39.2), uvarima (p. 31.23) and samthara (p. 24.8); 
use of rare ancient Kannada words like tofu (p. 66.1) maralumdu 
(p. 107.20) etc., and idioms like “uratmari érisikomdw (p. 22.21), 
"kaliga naga kayyar komdode’ (p. 23.11-12) etc.; and native 
expressions, used rarely, like “sata puftam kottam kettar'. 
Except the use of gerundives, all other elements are found in 
greater measure in the Vaddaradhane. 

On the whole, except for the bulk, in respect of narrative skill, 
literary excellence and linguistic value, the Vaddaradhane scores 
a far greater number of credits than the Cavuridardya Purana. 

Now, coming to the prose passages of the early Campü works 
in Kannada literature, viz., Pampa’s Adipurana® and Bharata,° 
Ponna’s Santipuraya and Rannas Ajitapurana™ and 
Gadayuddha™, we find, here too, some elements found in the prose 
of the Vaddaradhane: (a) All these works in their prose passages, 


8 All references are only to the published part of the text of the Cavum ~ 
daraya Purana, revised edition, Bangalore 1928. 


i ? Edited by Prof. K. G. Kundanagar and Shri A. P. Chaugule, Belgaum 
953. 


> Kargitaka Sahitya Parisattu, Bangalore editions, Part I 1935 and Part 
927. 


1 Edited by A. Venkatarao and H. Sheshayyangar, Madras 1929. 
12 Karnataka Küvyakalünidhi, Mysore, No. 31. 
2 Edited by Ramanujayyangar and Narasimhachar, Mysore 1935. 
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especiallythe longer ones, have made liberal use of gerundives. (5) 
Forms ending in -om, -oł etc., are found in the following works: 


nA d 
Adipurána Santipurana Ajitapurana 
Varadattanembom Visvanamdiyembom Sagaraneribori 
(6.3 vac.) (7.50 vac.) (9.60 vac.) 
dévanadom dévanadom Manikétuvembom 
(5.13 vac.) (7.73 vac.) (Ibid.) 


Among these three works, the Santipurana shows greater 
liking for such forms. Next to it stands the Adipurana. The 
Ajitapurana uses such forms more sparingly. At the same time, 
it is so very interesting to note that such forms are rarely found 
in Pampa's Bharata and Ranna’s Gadayuddha, both of which 
are secular in nature. (c) Unlike the Vaddaradhane, unusual 
Prakrit words are rarely found in these works, though back-form- 
ations from Prakrit like paguda, peculiar Jaina religious terms like 
prasuka, carige, vigurvisu etc., are used in all these works, parti- 
cularly in the Adipurana, Santipurana and Ajitapurana. (d) Rare 
ancient Kannada words like tottu, maraluridu etc., noted also in 
the Cdoumdaraya Purana, are found in greater number in these 
works, (e) The following are some of the interesting phrases 
and idioms found in these works and also in the Vaddaradhane. 


sarppar: kole ( Adi. 3.65) 

Rainireredu C » 4.48 vac.) 
buddhiyodeyar (P. Bharata 2.86 vac.) 
nambe nudidu ( T 8.73 vac.) 
pavugalam kolisi ( m 2.32 ) 
keyntreredarit ( Tp 5.25 ) 
kapagni kole ( Santi. 4.52 vac.) 
kalnele nimdu (€ » 7108 ) 
keynireredar C > 5.40 ) 
visdhikulam kole ( Gadā.. 2.43 ) 

1⁄4 Some details in this regard are noted in Part IV, Ch. 2 of the present 
Study. 


35 Besides the prose passages, some of the verses also are referred to here. 


` 
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(f) The following expressions in desi Kannada appear to be 
samples of the contemporary spoken language, and very well 
compare with similar ones in the Vaddaradhane: 

(1) 'ariyade nanci taleyam bagi nelanarh bareyuttur' (Pampa 
Bharata, 4.64 vac. and 11.115 vac.).* This very expression is 
given by Pampa, in his Adipurana, ina Sanskritised form: ‘nelanane 
bareyuttamapagata mukhamudreyagi’ (Adipurana, 3.32 vac.). 

(2) ‘nindrgéneribeyéke bawide (Pampa Bharata, 3.14 vac.); 
‘ninargénembe yellirdu bamde’ (“Sintipurana, 6.25 vac.) ;". 

(3) ‘tekkane tivida’ (Pampa Bharata, 5.77 vac. and Adipurana, 
4.34 vac.); ‘tekkane tivi” (Santipurana, 1.71); ‘tekkane tivi’ (Ajita- 
purdna 4.63 and Gadayuddha, 6.33)*. Thus, the prose of these 
works, more than the prose of the Ca@vuridardya Purana, shows 
considerable likeness with the prose of the Vaddaradhane. And 
of all these works, except in the case of forms ending in -om, -ol 
etc., the prose of Pampa's Bharata stands nearest to the prose 
of the Vaddaradhane. 

On the whole, the Vaddaridhane is a unique prose narrative 
work in early Kannada. It is a valuable legacy of an unknown 
Jaina author.!? It is a valuable landmark in the line of growth 
of early Kannada prose literature, particularly the narrative. And, 
lastly, it is, in all probability, the earliest available prose work 
in Kannada literature. 


16 Cf. Vadd. p. 2.22-23: "taleyam bagi. . .nelanant bareyuttire”. 

1 Cf. Vadd. p. 158.15-16: ‘nindrgénembeyellirpe’. 

18 Cf. Vadd. p. 103.28. 

19 Vide Introduction : Authorship. 

1? Vide Introduction: Date, where the date proposed is the first quarter of 
the 10th cent. A.D. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SALIENT LINGUISTIC PECULIARITIES OF THE 
VADDARADHANE 


The linguistic value of the Vaddaradhane, too, is not small. 
Since this classic came to light, its linguistic aspect, more than 
any other, has drawn the attention of scholars. Besides Prof. 
D. L. Narasimhachar!, Shri M. G. Pai? and Dr. A. N. Upadhye,® 
who have offered their observations on its language in the course 
of their general observations on the work, other scholars, like 
Shri M. G. Venkatesaiya* and Dr. G. S. Gai®, have dug deeper 
at a few linguistic spots of its text; and Shri T. V. Venkatachala 
Shastri has noted the dési elements in the same*. A thorough 
linguistic study of the text of the Vaddaradhane is a major under- 
taking by itself, and does not come within the scope of the present 
study. Hence, only its salient linguistic peculiarities are present- 
ed here. 

p, initially and medially, appears to have been preserved 
throughout the text of the Vaddaradhane. Yet, in a few words in 
some of the manuscripts, as given by the editor in foot-notes, p 
is found to have been changed to hand to o (zero) in one case: 
paou (p. 12.8): hāvu (fn. 6); Palike (p. 98.1): Halike (fn. 1); 
pavina pere (p. 172.2): havina here, pavina here and pàvinere 
(fn. 2). And these few cases, in the whole range of the text, may 
be reflecting linguistic habits of a copyist of some later period. 
The analytical and statistical study of the treatment of p, as also 
of r and J, in this work would yield definite results. Regarding 
r and J also, some peculiarities can be noted: Words like karame 
(p. 13.4) as compared with karame found in the Pampa 
Bharata (8.59 vac.), perhaps show the early use of r for r in the 

1 Karnataka Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI-3, pp. 176-178. 
3 Mūru Upanyasagalu, Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar 1940, 


pp. 115-122. 
3 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 65; 67 and 71-72. 
4 Behaviour of Infinitive Morphemes in Old Kannada, The Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XLII-1, pp. 1-4. 
8 Pronouns inthe Vaddaradhane, Indian Linguistics, Vol. XVI, pp. 250-251. 
€ J'ilanüpásaka, Suvarpa Prakasana, Mysore 1960, pp. 158-167. 
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same word. The change of Ito r, which is met with inthe Old 
Kannada Inscription’ in nigisu, is found here too: nirisu (p. 78.4, 
8 etc.). Words like nola (p. 122.23) show the early use of J for Í 
in the same word found later’, Yet, some words, in some of the 
more accepted manuscripts,” indicate the change of 7 to I: sülui 
paliyum (p. 111.24): situa paliyuih (fn. 13). Similar is the case 
with the change of Ito r inthe conjunct group; bildattu (p. 5.5); 
birddattu (fn. 7). The word bi(rddi) (p. 181.12), which is the 
editor’s proposed reading, is found as bildi and biddi in two 
groups of manuscripts (fn. 10). ‘Then, regarding the change of 
l (in Sanskrit words) to ], varied tendencies are found : In some 
cases Lis changed to /: alócane (p. 6.4), Nila (p. 13.6), Kamalasri 
(p. 30.15) etc.; in some other cases lis retained: Kapila (p. 64.7), 
kala (p. 92.20), Sustle (p. 131.3) etc.; and in a few others, there 
is no uniformity: Atibala (p. 2.8) and Atibala (p. 4.23), vilasa 
(p. 63.5) and vilasa (p. 45.17) etc. 

Verbal forms with pronominal suffixes -ori, -o/ and -or are 
foundalloverthetext. For example, puttidori (p. 25. i), puttidol 
(p. 25.4), and ador (p. 93.19)etc. Side by side, those with suffixes 
-azit, -al and -ar.arealso found. For example, puttidam (p. 25.8), 
kaltal (p. 24.2), tagulcidar (p. 25.29) etc. Adjectival substantives 
with suffixes -ori, -ol and -or added to past and future declinabic 
participles, are found all over the text. For example, älvor 
(p. 110.12), pettirdolari (p. 112.19), taparngeyvorige (p. 113.4) etc. 
Side by side, those with suffixes -avit, (-al) and -ar are also found. 
For example: madavivhalitam (p. 110.15), pasadanaiigoindird- 
(āke) (p. 111.21-22), besakeyvar(wit) (p. 114.6-7) etc. Future- 
present relative participles or relative pronouns with suffixes 
-om,-oland -or are found all over the text. For example: Jina- 
vadikanembori (p. 110.23), Jinamatiyeribo] (p. 110.23-24), Bhadra- 
bahu Bhatararembor (p. 74.5) etc. Side by side, the future- 
present participle -eriba alone is superadded to the masculine, 
feminine and neuter nouns; but such forms are used predicatively. 
For example: Pradyótaneriba (arasani) (p. 110.12), yotirmaleyeiiba 


7 The Grammar of the Oldest Kannada Inscriptions, p. 32. - 

s B. Ramachandricio presents an interesting study of J/x changes in 
Kannada, where 1: 22123 how th» Old Kannada J undergoes different changes: 
Prabuddha Kargupara, Vol. 42-3, pp. 81-92. 

9 Viz., ka, kha and ga. Vide Kannada Gramtha Saipadane, by the editor of 
the Faddaradhane himself, p. 193. 
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(arasiya) (p. 113.23), Khédamemba (irari) (p. 110.20), Guna- 
dharareiiba (acaryara) (p. 111.25) etc. All forms with -om, -ol 
and -or, noted above, are found in the Vaddaradhane in a consi- 
derably larger number than in the Cavwidardya Purana, in the 
prose portions of Pampa's Adipurana, Ponna’s Süntipurána and 
Ranna's Ajitapurana. The following are some of the forms noted 
from these works: Cavumdaraya Purana: puttidom (p. 28.8), 
Pratiiidranüdol (p. 29-13), Prahasitaneiübor (p. 30.27) etc. Adi- 
purana: dévanüdow (5.13 vac.), Nagadattanembon (5.17 vac.), 
maganüdoi (6.3 vac.) etc. Santipurana: ékavihdriyador: (4.109 
vac.), Vajrümganeiiboin (4.96 vac), padedorigarit (4.48 vac.) adanal- 
voi (5.12 vac.) etc. — Ajitapurama: Maniketuvemborh (9.6 vac.) 
Sagaraneiüboi (9.6 vac.) etc. Leaving aside the Cavuidaraya 
Purana, considering the prose portions of these three Campu 
works, such forms are found in greater number in the Santipurana 
than in the Adipurana, whereas in the Ajitapurana the number 
isverysmall. That such forms are found only in the prose 
portions of these Campu works, as Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar 
observes, is not true, In all these three Campi: works, such 
forms are found in the verse too, and they are found almost in the 
same proportion as in their prose portions. The following are 
some of the forms found in the verse of these works: Adipuraua: 
tanivom (6.47), paripijisidor (7.112), neredor (7.112) etc. Santi- 
puráma: doreyori (2.40), sarisidoiit (3.88), priyanadom (4.47) etc. 
Ajitapu ana: irdapori (4.57), adapoih (5.46) etc. Such forms are 
` not, however, conspicuous in Pompa’s Bharata and Ranna’s 
Gadayuddha. Moreover, the above noted three Campus show 
the use of such forms in different proportions. How to account 
forthis? Isitamatterof choice? Or could there be any relation 
between the use or occurrence of such forms and the diction of 
the texts, the prose ones or more particularly the prose portions 
of the early Campiis, with the Jaina religious atmosphere? But 
the early inscriptions, studied by Dr. Narasimhia and Dr. Gai, do 
show the use of several such forms. Hence, only a thorough and 
statistical investigation of all early works and inscriptions would 
enable one to answer these questions. 


Considering the case-terminations, forms with the Acc. -¿n,. 
-à, Gen. -ã, or Loc. -uf are hardly seen in the text of the Vaddira- 


1 Karnataka Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI-3, p. 176. 
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dhane. On the other hand, forms with the Instr. “ida or Dat. 
-ige are available. For example: pasivinimdam (p. 110.21), 
pergadegalimdam (p- 111.14), Rüsimge (112.23) etc. Vibhakti- 
pallata, or the use of one case for another, is found in large number. 
For example, Gen. for Nom.: nimma savananagirddaymana podal- 
lige pogu (p. 8.17-18); nimma pele brataiigalari kaikolguri (p. 10.9- 
10). Loc. for Instr.: kunicada kolol paredirda pangalam (p. 9.19- 
20). Acc. for Loc.: Gaiigeyai miyalpogi (p. 15.20). Dat. for 
Gen.: à irvargam Nagasiiranembori (p. 21.1 6-17) etc. 

Regarding pronominal forms, Dr. G. S. Gai has already shown 
that the text of the Vaddaradhane, together with that of the Pampa 
Bharata", contains both the Inclusive first person plural and the 
Exclusive first person plural”. 

Forms of Conjugated Appellative are also found in a good 
number. For example: Pk satyavadiyay (p. 16.24); (au) 
ddamanurit kuíalaremum (p. 69.21); Bhatara nime samartharir 
(p. 70.2-3); nininnum küsanai (p. 113.6); ameno (amum fn. 17) 
bhavyaremo abhavyaremo (p. 100.24-25) etc. 

Denominal verbal forms and participles are an interesting 
peculiarity of the language of the Vaddaradhane. ‘They are 
mostly formed by the superaddition of the verbal root -gey to the 
noun. 'The following are some examples, with their meaning: 
Siddhümtamam parividigeydu (p. 77.25)—(having recited the 
scripture); Navidisvararigeydu (p. 115.18)—(having observed the 
Narhdiévara Festival); talarugeyyuttirkum. (p. 129.15)—(he kept 
working as the city-guard) ; arasugeyyuttarit Ralan sale (p. 191.8-9) 
—(time passed as he reigned as king) etc. Such forms are also 
found in what is called Jaina Sanskrit. Bloomfield has noted 
them in the Parsvanatha Carita". 

The Passive Voice, in its early form, is also found in this text. 
The following are some examples: anibarum miigariyepattu 


11 Pronouns in the Vaddaradhane, Indian Linguistics, Vol. XVI, pp. 250-251. 

13 Vide, The Inclusive and Exclusive First Person Plural in Kannada, 
by the same author, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. Y, pp. 
411-412. 

13 The Life and Stories of the Jaina Saviour Pársvanatha, Baltimore 1919, 
Appendix II, p. 231. 

14 Sri refers to this fact as standing in rank with the early Kannada Ins- 
criptions and Sarngha Tamil. Vide, Pürvada Hajagannada and Tamil, Kan- 
nada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XXVII-1, pp. 46-54. 
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(p. 19.6-7), vidyadharanimdam püjisepatta (p. 38.10-11), galadim 
tegeyepattu (p. 57.11), Sanatkumaramge garbhadolirddamte nive- 
disepattem (p. 59.6-7) etc. 

In the Vaddaradhane, in many cases, the sentence has no verb. 
Each story is invariably introduced with sentences without the 
verb: I Jambüdetpada Bharataksétradol Vatseyembudu nad. 
Alli Kausambiyembudu polal. Adanaloam Haridvajanembarasam. 
Atana Mahadévi Varuniyembol. Ayirvarggaih makkal Srivardha- 
nam, Vijayamdharam etc. (p. 95.11-12). Even within each 
story, sentences without the verb are found: Avira gadvuidam 
Jinavidikanenmbor (p. 110.23); mattapolalol Buddhajanembonu- 
pasakam (p. 114.8). Such sentences have certainly added to the 
excellences of the diction of this work. Moreover, in many cases, 
the subject of the sentence is suggested by the verbal suffix itself: 
Vrsabhaséna Bhatürara katheyam pélvem (p. 110.2); Magane 
ninage manusyarajyapattarigattidappen: (p. 113.2-3). 

The text of the Vaddaradhane shows copious use of Adverbial 
Past Participles that express a series of actions of the subject and ` 
connect them with the action denoted by the finite verb. For 
example, in the sentence, *Oridu divasari...poytu’ (p. 110.14-18), 
the following Adverbial Past Participles are found: bedi, eri, 
agi, komdu, koridu, odi, kamdu, pididu and néldu. Similarly, 
liberal useof the Infinitive in the Absolute Construction (or Loca- 
tive Absolute)", which also functions as Adverbial Past Participle, 
is found here. For example, in the same sentence, the following 
Infinitives in the Absolute Construction are found: podode, pariye, 
podode and irdode. The liberal use of these Adverbial Past Parti- 
ciples as well as of Infinitives in the Absolute Construction in the 
Vaddaradhane was, possibly, intended to lend speed to the 
narration or to achieve brevity. 

From the lexical point of view also, the Vaddaradhane contains 
several interesting peculiarities: 


It has preserved a number of rare desi and other words, phrases 
and idioms, some of which are also found in the Cavuridaraya 
Purana and in the Campi works of Pampa, Penna and Ranna's. 


15 These, as found in St. No. 13, are statistically presented by M. G. 
Venkatesaiya, in his paper, Behaviour of Infinitive Morphemesin Old Kannada, 
Fhe Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XLII-1, pp. 1-4. 

18 This study is presented separately inthe next Chapter. 
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Leaving aside the guotation of Sanskrit and Prakrit verses, in 
addition to the use of some Sanskrit words and phrases, itabounds 
in Prakrit words and phrases and words with Prakritic influence”. 


Some of the verbal roots, like kol (p. 12.9, p. 184.1 etc.)and 
kidu (p. 5.6, p. 19.15 etc.) have been used with different shades 
of meaning. amma (pp. 13.15, 13.21, 15.13, 149.4 etc.) is used 
in the sense of the Kannada appa (father) almost throughout the 
entire text!?. pari (p. 162.17) is used in the sense of gallop. Perhaps, 
with such usages in view, Prof. C. R. Sankaran referred the 
semantic value of the Vaddaradhane™. Some forms like kallada 
(p. 22.17)? and baddisu (p. 77.10)? are peculiar. "The interesting 
use of denominal verbal forms and participles has been already 
noted above. 


The Vaddárüdhane abounds in words with duplicate forms, 
most of which are Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. For example: 
jyotisa (p. 5.24), joyisa (p. 5.22); fresthi (p. 14.21), setti (p. 25.3); 
pariyatra (p. 30.4), parijata (p. 84.8); mrga (p. 96.5), miga (p. 95. 
23); dhyanisi (p. 104.13), janisi (p. 109.24); tilaka (p. 128.12), 
tilaka (p. 129.2); paksi (p. 151.4), pakki (p. 151.7); ghosane (p. 165. 
19-20), gosane (p. 165.22) etc. How many of such pairs of words 
have come down to us in the same forms as originally used by the 
author, and how many of them have been subjected to changes by 
the scribes according to their linguistic habits and ideas, is 
difficult to conjecture. But there are reasons to raise such a doubt: 
Forms like vanna and banna are found in the same line (p. 34.21); 
and risi (p. 45.9) is followed by risi (p. 45.10) inthe very next line. 
Moreover, in the case of some words, different readings are found 


17 These features are noted at length in Ch. III of this Part only. 

18 Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar notes the use of amma, in St. No. 1, and 
observes that it is found in the works of the 10th century a. D.: Karydtaka 
Sahitya Parisatpatrike, Vol. XVI-3, p. 177. 

19 (g) Some Problems in Kannada Linguisites, Kannada Research Institute, 

Dharwar 1954, p. 31. 

(ii) He, in collaboration with Dr. G. S. Gai, also presents a semantic 
study of pari as found in the Pampa Bharata and early Tamil 
Literature, in their paper. The Kannada PARI, Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. I, pp. 412-413. 

20 The Sabdamanidarpana, under s. 71, excludes kal in its doubling l in 
the formation of the negative. 

21 Shri M. G. Pai notes that the doubled d in baddisu is also found in the 
Kavirdjamarga, 11-147: Mūru Upanyasagalu, p. 116. 
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in the very line where such duplication is found. For example: 
biccuva (p. 187.11), bhiksuka (fn. 13); gosthi (p. 191.24), gotti (fn. 
29). Anyhow, such duplicate forms are found all over the text. 

There are some words, most of which are proper names, with 
the -k suffix that functions in different ways: (a) In some words it 
shows latent diminutive function: karidaka (p. 154.12); kavadike 
(p. 177.17), which may also be the Tadbhava of kapardhika. (b) 
In some others, it shows a pejorative function: mytaka (p. 30.7)— 
the pitiable dead one; Sudamaka (p. 170.9-10)—the wicked 
Sudama; Vyalaka (p. 176 fn. 2)—the wicked Vyala, Vasaritaka 
(p. 180.25)—the poor Vasarita. (c) In the following word, its 
function cannot be detected or rather it has no function: Vasarata- 
ka (p. 183.9). This appears to have been formed on the analogy 
of the above noted Vasaritaka (p. 180.25), in which the -k suffix 
clearly indicates its pejorative function™. The text of Harisena’s 
Brhat-kathakofa shows much more liking for the use of this -k 
suffix? Bloomfield also notes the same feature in the text of the 
Pargvanatha Carita. It may be a feature of the Jaina Sanskrit. 
But this -k suffix also plays a notable part in the Prakrits, as Dr. 
Upadhye notes in his introduction to the Brhat-kathakofa. 
Hence, it is not impossible that the Prakrit sources used by the 
author of the Vaddaradhane may have influenced its language 
in respect of this -k suffix too. 

With all these varied outstanding peculiarities, the language of 
the Vaddaradhane, as a whole, stands as a type by itself among the 
Kannada classics. 


23 The varied functions of the -k suffix have to be decided from the context 
in the text. 

23 Vide Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, p. 98. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 238-239. 

% p. 112. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE VADDARADHANE: A REPOSITORY OF SEVERAL 
RARE DESI AND OTHER WORDS, PHRASES 
AND IDIOMS 


The Vaddaradhane preserves several rare desi and other 
words and idioms which are not recorded in Kittel's dictionary, 
as it had not yet come to light at the time of the compilation. 
Some of these native words and idioms are found in the works of 
Pampa, Ponna, Ranna and in the Caomiidaraya Purana; but their 
numberissmall The prose of the Cavuridaráya Puraya is highly 
Sanskrit-ridden and the hands of the authors of the other works 
are tied by the Campü style; hence, they have less scope for native 
expressions. Moreover, the Adipurana, the Santipurana and the 
Ajitapurana are much more influenced by Sanskrit than the 
Bharata and the Gadayuddha'. But the Vaddaradhane, being a 
prose narrative work with comparatively less influence of 
Sanskrit, gives better glimpses of the contemporary tonguc. 

The following are the rare native words found in the Vaddara- 
dhane: 

kelpi (p. 2.14): This Abstract Noun denoting distinction and 
formed by adding the suffix -pi (ké]/+-pi) is not found in the list 
of illustrations under s. 210 of Keéiraja’s Sabdamanidarpana 
(SMD). 

pasaramgodu (p. 3.15): The meaning is not clear. Kittel 
gives pasa—eagerness, great desire. Cculd it be pasanigodu? 

kalpisu (pp. 4.3, 74.7 etc.): Kittel gives only kalpi—learning, 
erudition. The Adipurina has a form, kalpippudu (4.55) and 
the Santipurana has kalpipa (8.105). 

Gdamanum (pp. 4.5, 15.28-29, 181.7-8 etc.): This is an 
interesting adverbial form and appears to mean ‘extremely, 
excessively. SMD under s. 303 gives @nuri—soever and under 
s. 304 adari—much, more, exceedingly. 


1 All references to these works will be to the editions noted in the preced- 


ing Chapter. 
2 All references are to Kittel’s revised edition, Mangalore 1920. 
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karame (p. 9.2): The exact meaning is not clear. The context 
suggests that it is connected with an old wound. 


tottu (p. 10.13 etc.). This is the Past Passive Participle of 
todu. Itisused several times throughout the text. Occasionally, 
todagi (p. 117.5) is also found.  totfu is found in the Cavumdaraya 
Purana (p. 66.1) and the Ajitapurana (7.20 vac.). 

kol (pp. 12.9, 184.1 etc.): This verbal root is used with 
different shades of meaning: to bite (p. 12.9) and to prick (p. 184.1) 
are interesting ones. The Adipurana also contains interesting 
usages of this root: parisahanalasikhüvaliga] kole (2.59) and 
sarppaii hole (3.65). 

maralumdu (p. 17.23): To sleep. Forms like maraluridisu 
(p. 17.17), lumdida (p. 19.2), lusiduva (p. 123.8) etc. are also found. 
The Adipurana (2.62), the Pampa Bharata (3.16 vac., 3.18 vac. 
etc.) and the Cdvwidaraya Purana (p. 107.20) have maralumdu. 


ollanige (p. 18.23): A piece of cloth used to wrap at bath time. 
The Pampa Bharata uses this word in an interesting context: 
ollanigeyam pilivate (12.206 vac.). Prof. K. G. Kundanagar 
notes it in the Kannada Commentary on Somadeva's Nitivakya- 
mria (KCSN)S 

birdi (pp. 18.12, 188.17 etc.): Old woman or, rather, poor 
old woman. bildi and biddi are other readings (p. 18.12, fn. 10). 

kirumdega (p. 44.11): Baby-boy. It is an interesting word, 
with much semantic value. Kittel gives midega—a single solitary 
male who has neither parents nor relatives. 

somkila (pp. 44.21, 159.9 etc.): Lap. 'The Pampa Bharata 
also has this word (2.6). 

muttugidisu (p. 46.13): This phrase appears to mean to 
condemn, ridicule etc. 

bavariougu (p. 46.29): The meaning of this phrase is not 
clear. 

nirili (p. 60.17): The meaning of this phrase is not clear. 
It is, however, connected with the disposal of the dead, as the 
context suggests. Kittel cites nirilida. 


3 Kannada Sahitya Parisatpatrike, XXXII-3-4, pp. 32-33. 
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parakina kil (p. 68.26): Residual boiled rice. Kittel gives 
püraka—saving. 

nelavatti (p. 78.23): The meaning is not clear. The word, 
however, is connected with the betel-leaf packet. 

pasava (p. 86.12): Famine. The Pampa Bharata (8.51) 


has it. Prof. K. G. Kundanagar has also noted this word in 
KCSN. 


kurivada (p. 93.18): It appears to mean a blanket. The 
editor conjectures (Ibid., fn. 12) kuruvadi as the possible right 
reading. The Pampa Bharata has kuruvadi (p. 57)—a small 
piece of cloth. 

sirnay (p. 97.4): Kittel gives sira ndyi—a fierce dog. Cf. 
Pampa Bharata (4-98): sirkaradi 


ganiyane (p. 111.18-19): The exact meaning is not known. 


ulisemdu (p. 129.5): From the context itappears to bea thief- 


and-ball type of game. The Pampa Bharata has baituliseindu 
(2.30). 


porasu (p. 134.18): Pigeon. The Pampa Bharata has it as 
porasu (8.85). Prof. Kundanagar also notes it as porasu in KCSN. 
Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar has an interesting discussion on this 
word in his Sabdavihàra*. 


pudukunir (p. 145.12): The exact meaning is not known. 


parvariti (p. 183.7): Brahmin's wife. Kittel gives only 
parvitt. 
The Vaddaradhane preserves some other rare words, which 


are not pure native ones, and the meanings of most of them are 
not clear: 


sarijevarisu(pp. 5.3 and 44.13): To go for an evening walk (?) 
varakada (p. 5.10): ? 


lamgiga (p. 8.26): A pole-dancer. Harisena (St. 126., v. 42) 
uses lamkha inthe same context. Jarigiga may be from lamkhaka. 


balavadde (pp. 45.10 and 113.6): A young child (?) 
varitaptiritam (p. 53.22): The meaning is not known. 


3 pp. 24-33. 
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palivullavarngal (p. 83 26-27): The meaning is not known. 


lavatugala (p. 92.3), or ávatugala (fn. 2): In both cases the 
meaning is not clear. 


daridane (p. 126.7): Punishment. KCSN also has this word. 


boddana bavi (p. 138.22): A type of well, possibly a large one, 
as bodda or vodda (fn. 15 kha) would suggest. 


cülaigi (p. 184.18): The meaning of this word is not clear. 
From the context it seems to mean the first pregnancy ceremony: 
cola—a bodice (Skt. cola). The editor gives other readin g 
célage and jogale (fn. 20), which lead to further confusion. 


sodige (p. 78.16): an eatable; Javanige (p. 78.16): an eatable. 
Some names of birds, animals, etc. are found in peculiar forms: 


oii (p. 97.6): A kind of lizard. Kittel gives oti. He also 
notes the Tulu ori which is nearer to oriti. 


kurku (p. 97.9): Could it be an old form of goravaiika: 
peiguru (p. 97.9): Could it stand for the pirigale given by 
_ Kittel? | 
karamdamamde (p. 97.9): a kind of bird, as the context of the 
text would suggest. 


umke (p. 151.3): a kind of bird. 
korasu (p. 151.3): a kind of bird. 


The Vaddaradhane is also exceedingly rich in peculiar native 
idioms which may have mostly been contemporary with the 
author. Their meanings are obvious: 

püjeyam (arcaneyarii) koiidu pogu (p. 12.4-5, p. 100.21); pera- 
vuli* bisudu (p. 13.15); naiibe nudi (p. 16.7); nannigodu (p. 16.7-8); 
kainireredu kudu (p- 21.12); jogugol (p. 27.24); maduve nil (pp. 
33.27, 131.13, 163.19 etc.) ; basirtice baddisu (p. 77.5-6); enneyam 
tinnamere (p. 71.6); tekkane tious (p. 103.28); baribalam badu (p. 
110.22); kajjaman samakattu (p. 177.16); kanbetamgol (p. 180-18); 
mode nar (p. 187.8); soppunaragi badi (p. 153.2) ; gosaneyam tolalcu 
(pp. 50.20); gosaneyam pidi (p. 50.22-23) etc. 

è KCSN contains this word, but the idiomatic usage is not given in the 


paper. 
8 Adipurana (4.34 vac.), Bharata (5.77 vac.), Ajitapuraua (4.63), Gada- 


yuddha (6.33) and Santipuraya (1.71) contian this idiom. 
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The following idioms appear to have been current among the 
members of the Jaina community. "They have also other parallel 
forms: 


vratangalanérisiko] (pp. 28.26, 80.18 etc.): This idiom is 
also found in the Cávuzidaraya Purana (p. 22.21). 


vrataiga]aim kaikol (p. 11.26 etc.): Side by side with the above 
one, this is also found. 


$ravaka-dharmadolaggalamagi (p. 64.3): It compares well 
with the Sanskritised one in the Adipurana (2.33 vac.). 


vratamam salisu (p. 156.26): It means to observe a vow. 
This idiom appears to be very rare. 


carigedolalu (p. 7.6 etc.): The word carige appears to have 
been developed from the Prakrit cariya(ka), Sanskrit carya, and it 
has different shades of meaning, as found in this work: carigedolalu 
(p. 7.6 etc.): to go on a begging round. 


carigevogu (p. 9.16 etc.) or carigevugu (p. 89.2) : Ibid. 
carige müdu (p. 91.7): to take food. 
carigevaru (p. 81.26): to come for food. 


panigattu (p. 79.12 etc.) or panegatiu (fn. 3): panegattu 
appears to be the correct reading. pane appears to be a contrac- 
tion of p@rane(ne)—breaking one's fast. It also has different 
shades of meaning: panigattu (p. 79.12) means to offer food to a 
monk when he breaks his fast. panigattu (p. 81.1) also means to 
take food at one's breaking one's fast. In this sense, parisu 
(p. 81.12) is also used. 


paraneyam madu (p. 81.13-14): to take food at one's 
breaking fast. This idiom is also occasionally used. 

From this study it can be seen that, but for the Vaddaradhane» 
Kannada would have lost most of the above noted rare words; 
phrases and idioms.” In preserving such lexical and idiomatic 


wealth, this work seems to be of remarkable value in Kannada 
literature. 


1 Prof. M. Mariyappa Bhatt regrets such kind of loss from which Kannada 
has already suffered: Kannadado]agana Dasya Amésagalu, Kannada Sahitya 
Parisatpatrike, XXVII-2, pp. 152-162. 
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CHAPTER 3 


INFLUENCE OF PRAKRIT ON THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE VADDARADHANE 


It has been noticed in the preceding chapter that the text of 
the Vaddaradhane abounds in native (desi) elements. Yet it is 
not free from the influence of Sanskrit. But such influence is 
far less than that on the Cavurmdaraya Purana, the other Old 
Kannada prose work. Besides several guotations of Sanskrit 
verses in the Vaddaradhane, some passages with luxuriant descrip- 
tions (pp. 54.19 to 55.8, p. 129.1-5, pp. 136.21 to 137.17 etc.), 
and dogmatical discussions (p. 133.14-29, pp. 154.8 to 155.12 etc.), 
contain a considerable number of Sanskrit words. Occasionally, 
the author uses Sanskrit expressions like: kasciddévaddatta (p. 
33.9), kistkurvanar (p. 79.22), katipaya (p. 91.25), yatrastamitavasi 
(p. 152.11), namostu (p. 177.22) etc. But, unlike any other Old 
Kannada author, besides profusely quoting Prakrit verses, he 
shows a greater liking for Prakrit words, expressions and their 
forms under Prakritic influence, apart from the common Tadbha- 
vas. Scholars like Jacobi, Tawney, Weber and Bloomfield have 
observed: ‘Jaina Sanskrit texts, presumably, never quite escape 
Prakrit influence’! This observation also applies to the Jaina 
Old Kannada texts and all the more to the Vaddaradhane than to 
any other work in Old Kannada. 

The following Prakrit words are found repeatedly used in the 
regular syntactical system of the text”: 

vakkhanisu (pp. 4.25, 4.29, 6.11, 7.13, 23.28, 83.3, 126.11, 
142.13 etc.): to preach. 

j(h)anisu (pp. 49.18, 52.2, $3.12, 101.16, 109.24, 138.3, 174.8 
etc.): to meditate, reflect. 

padikamana (pp. 6.3, 6.27, 28.26, 91.25 etc.): confession. 

paccakkhana (pp. 68.27, 82.21, 82.27 etc.): abstinence. 

1 The Life and Stories of the Jaina Saviour Parsvanatha, p. 220. 


2 That is why Prof. R. Y. Dharwadkar observes that the Vaddaradhane, 
at times, sounds like Prakrit: Kannada Bhasasastra, Dharwar 1962, p. 296. 
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javajjivam (p. 114.15, 138.2 etc.): so long as one is alive. 

The following Prakrit words and expressions are found used 
in the right contexts: 

gühe (p. 1.14 etc.): Skt. gatha. 

padigaham (p. 7.8): reception. 

uccathana (p. 7.8): raised seat. 

nagathana (p. 9.14): an abode of Nagas. 

sayasattama (p. 29.16): Skt. sada-sattama—forever the best (?). 
Paiasaddamahannavo, Ratnacandraji’s Ardhamagadhi Dictionary, 
or Abhidhana Rajendra does not contain it. 

chatthatthamadasamaduvalasa (p. 45.6), i.e., chattha, atthama, 
dasama and duvalasa—fasting up to the 6th, 8th, 10th and 12th 
meal. 

donikonida (p. 68.4): this is a very interesting word, an instance 
of polyglottism. The Prakrit koda (a deep-based basin, a 
‘round vessel) has as its Sanskrit equivalent kupda. Similarly 
doni (a big kunda used for water) stands for droyz. Both these 
words are found used separately in ancient Jaina (Prakrit) litera- 
ture3 Paiasaddamahannavo gives both these words separately. 
Vala (p. 67.2): Skt. Vyala. 

bolah bolaha (p. 85.13): The correct Prakrit form is volaha, 
Imperative second person plural of vola—to go (away). Hence, 
volaha volaha means ‘go away, go away’. Harisena uses in this 
context the usual Sanskrit expression ksiprari gaccha (St. No. 
131, v. 30). 


Lacchi (p. 97.30): a cosmographical name of a division of 
Heaven. 


Mahalacchi (p. 97.30): Ibid. 
Siridinna (p. 108.15): proper name of a prince, which is 


descriptive of his way of birth: Siri (Skt. Sri) (guardian deity) and 
dinna—Past Passive Participle of da—to give, i.e., given by Siri. 
abhavidam bhavémi bhavidam bhavemi (p. 167.16): This 
appears to be part of some ancient Prakrit verse. 
savvam savajja jogam viradomhi (p. 167.19-20): This also 
appears to be part of some ancient Prakrit verse. 


.. Pots and Utensils from Jaina Literature, by Dr. S. B. Deo, Bulletin of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. XIV, pp. 33-42. 
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dehara (p. 171.19): temple. Skt. devagrha. 

Most of the following Prakrit words have come down to us 
ina corrupt form. They are names of some of the diseases from 
which the sage Sanatkumira suffered. Devendra also gives the 
same names of diseases though with slight dialectical differences*: 


aa Tu A E RR 


Vadd. (p. 68.28-29) Devendra Meaning 
kacchu kacchü scab 
jara jaro fever 
khasa khaso cough 
3050 sáso ` asthma 
bhattacchadi bhattacchamdo dislike for food 
acchi-(dukkhaiit) akkhidukkham pain in the eyes 
kucchi-(dukkham) potpadukkham pain in the stomach 
dukkháni = = 


The following are Prakrit names of some of the sub-divisions 
of the supernatural power of medicine (osaha riddhi) acquired by 
the sage Sanatkumira. They are neither Prakrit nor Sanskrit. 
Hence they, too, have come down to us in a corrupt form. Deven- 
dra, too, gives the same list in Prakrit with a slight change in the 
sequence of enumeration : 


aa aa nana Seen 


Vadd. (p. 69.3-4) Devendra 
ee U UU #55 aa 
amogadhi amosahi 
khelosadhi khelosahi 
javosadhi jallosahi 
vipposadhi vipposahi 
sarvogadhi savvosahi 


d 


poems imd ens 
4 (i) Sukhabodha Tika on the Uttaradhyayana Sütra, p. 241a. 
(ii) Harisena simply mentions: kacchüsvásajva radayah (St. No. 129, 
v. 45). 
5 Op. cit., p. 241b. 
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Harisena's list corroborates that the list in the Vaddaradhane is 
in corrupt or deformed Prakrit: amakhelaugadhih vistajallauga- 
dhik sarvaugadhih (St. No. 129, v. 47). 

The following words appear to be back-formations into 
Kannada from Prakrit: 

paguda (p. 34.4 etc.): Sanskrit prabhyta; Prakrit pahuda> 
paghuda > paguda. This word seems to be an instance of oral 
transmission: páltuda may have been pronounced with a peculiar 
stress on h; hence, the Kannada ear may have heard it as paghuda 
and, then, adapted it as paguda. This word is very popular 
among Jaina authors, like Pampa (Bharata 9.95 vac.), Ponna 
(Santipurana 2.22 vac.) and Cavurndariya (p. 111.8), who have 
often used it in their writings. 

Japuli (p. 93.21): Sanskrit Yapantya, Prakrit Javaniya>fapult. 

Cilata (p. 162.1): Sanskrit kirata, Prakrit cilaya>cilata. 

The following words appear to have been derived from Prakrit: 


carige (p. 7.6 etc.): Skt. carya; Pkt. cariya(-ka)>carige. In 
the Vaddaradhane, it is used with different shades of meaning, 
as noted in the preceding chapter. 


gudda (p. 7.11): Pkt. (Desi) khuddaga>gudda.° 
tirika (p. 10.16): Skt. tiryaka; Pkt. tiriyakatiriha. 


Badubbe (p. 118.21): Skt. Bhratrdoitiyaka*; Pkt. Bhadubidi- 
yaya>Bhadubbiya>Bhadubbe>Badubbe. This word also 
appears to be a good instance of oral transmission of words. 
Badubbe (name of a festival) in Kannada can be explained reasona- 
bly through this line of phonetic development. The original 
Prakrit word for Bhratydvitiyaka is not known from available 
sources. It is interesting to note that the Skt. doitzyaka has given 
rise to the Kannada bidige, a feature not found in the above 
development. 

Then there are some words, mostly names of persons and 
places, which have partly Prakrit sounds. They possibly indicate 
Prakrit sources for the stories: 


* gudda and such other words in the Kannada Jaina literature were once a 
puzzle to scholars. Vide Nisidhi and Gudda, by J. F. Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XII, pp. 99-104. 

7 It is Nemidatta who mentions this (St. No. 66, v. 33). Harisena gives 
Bhratrkotpatti (St. No. 136, v. 28). 
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Revata (p. 51.22): Skt. Raivata; Pkt. Revaya. Thevata, in the 
text, is not the right reading. Harigena gives Raivataka in this 
context (St. No. 128, v. 15). 


Samaliputra (p. 93.20): Skt. Salmaliputra (?); Pkt. Samali- 
putta. Harisena uses not this name in this context in St. No. 131, 
but Savaliputtana (v. 81). 


sabhijitana (p. 100.6, 15): The Sanskrit equivalent would be 
svabhijnana, like svabhipráya (p. 5.24). The Prakrit equivalent 
for the same is sdhinuana or sabhinnana. Harigena, too, is found 
to have used sabhijiiana (St. No. 96, v. 31), to which Dr. Upadhye 
prefers svabhijiana (Brhat-kathakoéa, notes, p. 388). 


Ujjeni (p. 110.11); Skt. Ujjayini; Pkt. Ujeni. 
Bhattimitra (p. 166.23); Skt. Bhartrmitra; Pkt. Bhattimitta, 
Savasti (p. 175.14}: Skt. Sravasti; Pkt. Savatthi. 


Moreover, there are a number of words like savana (p. 5.21) 
risi (p. 45.9), miga (p. 95.23) etc., which are no doubt Prakrit, 
but are included by Kannada grammarians among the so-called 
tadbhavas, i.e., words derived from Sanskrit according to s. 253 of 
Kesirajas Sabdamanidarpana. But, actually, Ke$iraja gives 
tadbhava words in use, lokariidhi (s. 252). All the words in his 
list are not Sanskrta-bhavas. “There are words in his list which 
are obviously Prakrit; for instance, mayana, paya, Jasoye (under 
s. 267). And there are words which are rather Prakrta-bhavas; 
for instance, bagga (under s. 261), carige (under s. 259). Hence it 
is quite possible that Kesiraja, the earliest Kannada grammarian, 
might have included Prakrit words in his list of tadbhavas, which 
he conventionally calls words derived from Sanskrit.® 

Lastly, it is worth noting that the text of the Vaddaradhane 
appears to have been considerably influenced by the linguistic 
habits and aims of the scribes or copyists. There is evidence to 
show that some of the differences in readings of words in different 
manuscripts are due to substitution of Sanskrit words for Prakrit 


8 (i) Hence a scientific classification of the Kannada tadbhavas was pro. 
posed by R. Narasimhachar long back. History of Kannada 
Language, Mysore University 1934, pp. 116-121. 

(ii) Thess points have been discussed by me with more illustrations in 
my paper, Some observations on Cavwidaraya Purana, Journal of 
the Karantak,University (Hum), XII, 1968. dos 
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rather than scribal errors: For instance, freni (p. 137.6) has an- 
other reading, srédhi (fn. 4), which obviously stands for the Prakrit 
sedhi. acamlacardhana (p. 66.17) has other readings yáyabi- 
Jariwardhamana etc. (fn. 8), which all indicate the Prakrit ayaribi- 
lavaddhamana to be the possible right reading. janisuttam (p. 
138.3) has another reading, dhyanisuttarh (fn. 1), a clear instance 
of substitution. ‘There is also an interesting case of scribal igno- 
rance of the meaning of Prakrit terms: y(j)avajjivan: (p. 101.10) 
has another reading y(j)avajjicam-baregari (fn. 1), which is a 
tautological expression. 

Thus, the language of the Vaddaradhane is influenced by 
Prakrit in several ways; and in this respect this work stands un- 
paralleled in Kannada literature. ‘The text of the Kannada classic 
with these Prakrit elements exhibits two facts: (a) The author 
had before him one or more Prakrit sources, most probably one or 
more Prakrit commentaries on the Bhagavalt Aradhana. (b) He 
had some special liking for the diction of the Prakrit literary 
speech.? 


? Harigena, too, had before him at least one Prakrit source; but the text of 
swi hork shows this feature only occasionally. 
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CHAPTER 4 


NEW LIGHT ON SOME READINGS OF THE TEXT 
OF THE VADDARADHANE 


It has been noted, in Part III, Ch. 2, that the quotations in 
the Vaddaradhane, particularly in the Prakrit, have come down to 
us in a highly corrupted form. And the verses which cannot be 
traced tc their sources, present a formidable problem for recon- 
struction. ‘Then, the problem of the readings of some words, 
which have alternate words in the other of the two groups of 
manuscripts, noted in the foot-notes, has already been discussed 
by the editor of the Vaddaradhane elsewhere': They appear to 
have been formerly side notes for difficult or obsolete words, 
which, somehow dropping the original readings, came down to us 
as partofthetext. Such readings and their alternatives are as fol- 
lows: saraluididallige (p. 17.23), pattirdallige (£n. 18) ; lumdida (p. 
19.2), nidregeyva (fn. 1); siriti (p. 69.26), todedu (fn. 13); janisuttam 
(p. 138.3), dhyanisuttam (fn. 1). Besides such cases, there are 
several readings in the text of the Vaddaradhane which deserve 
special notice. "They are mostly names of persons, places, works, 
vows, diseases etc. Some of these are Prakrit forms, some others 
have partly Prakrit sounds, and a few others are unfamiliar ones, 
and appear to have been mishandled by scribes or copyists. In 
some cases, orthographical similarity appears to have given rise 
to a new word or name. In these circumstances, a comparative 
study of some names occurring in the corresponding stories in the 
available Aradhana Kathakogas, or some other narrative works, 
a search for other names in other works, or a consideration of 
contextual evidence in the text itself in the case of others, would 
shed a great deal of light on their readings as obtaining in the text 
of the Vaddaradhane: 


Hanita (p. 4.1 and p. 23.16): This is obviously, as the context 
‘suggests, the name of a medical treatise forming a constituent 
part of the general syllabus covered by Agnibhüti and Vayubhuti 
within seven or eight years under Süryamitra in St. No. 1 (pp- 


1 Kannada Gramtha Sampadane, pp. 158-159. 
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3.25 to 4.3). As no work of this name has been found, it appears 
to be a corrupt form of Harita (or Harita Samhita), a medical 
supplement to the Atreya Samhita noted by Aufrecht. Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar, in his paper ‘Literature and Sciences in the Age of the 
Guptas’, provides much more information on this point: As 
usual with several ancient Indian works, this too is named after 
its author, Harita, who was an early medical authority and one 
of the pupils of Punarvasu Atreya. Hárita, along with Ksarapani 
and others, is mentioned by the Navanitaka (The Cream of earlier 
texts on medicine), an important text belonging to the famous 
‘Bower Manuscripts’ of the 4th cent. A.D., discovered in 1890. 
The ccpyists' unfamiliarity with the name of this ancient work, 
together with the orthographical similarity between the Kannada 


ri and ni, may have given rise to this deformity. 


Asoiaimata (p. 4.1 and p. 23.16): This is also, as the context 
suggests, the name of a medical work, a constituent part of the 
above noted syllabus. The name of this work is not known 
and is not noted by Aufrecht. Monier Williams, however, gives 
 Aévimat—a mantra containing the word Afuin. 


Bühala (p. 4.1): This too is the name of a medical treatise 
forming a constituent part of the same syllabus noted above. 
Bahala, in all probability, is the corrupt form of Bahata or Bahada, 
the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Vagbhata, the name of one of the 
“Three great’ of ancient Indian medicine—the other two being 
“Caraka and Susruta, who too are listed in the same syllabus. The 
editor rightly conjectures the correct reading to be Bahata (fn. 
2, p. 4). Moreover, the text gives the right reading in another 
place: Bahata (p. 23.16). Though the names of the other works 
in the syllabus (pp. 3.26 to 4.3) are in their Sanskrit form, Bahata 
is in its Prakrit form, and Susruta (p. 4.2) has, partly, a Prakrit 
sound. Possibly, these two may be relics of the original Prakrit 
list in the author's source. 


Marhtravada (p. 4.3): Obviously this is the name of a work 
connected with spells, and formed a constituent part of the above 
noted syllabus. The correct reading of this name appears to be 


3 Catalogus Catalogorum (An Alphabetical Register of Sansk rit works and 
authors), by Tneodor Aufrecht, Wiesbaden 1962, Part I, p. 765. 
3 Journal of Poona University (Hum), No. 19, 1964, pp. 1-36. 
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Mantrapida, which is noted by Aufrecht* as being No. 2943 in 
Oppert (The list of Sanskrit Manuscipts in Private Libraries of 
Southern India, by Gustov Oppert, Vol. I and II, Madras 1880). 


Logani (p. 6.7): It is the name of a Jaina cosmographical 
work. It appears to be a scribal deformity of the Prakrit Logayani or 
Logayini, which seem to be identical with Lokayant, or Lokayini, 
referred to by Yativrgabha in his Tiloyapaiunatti vs. 8.530 and 
4.2444 respectively (Tiloyapannatti Y, Eds. Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
and Dr. Hiralal Jain, Sholapur 1943). 


Sangani (p. 6.8): It is the name of another Jaina cosmogra- 
phical work. It too scems to bea scribal deformity of the Prakrit 
Sarkgayani, or Sañsait, referred to by Yativrsabha in the same 
work and in the same verses. Abhidhana Rajendra (Vol. VIT) 
makes it Samgahasutta. 


Kambalanaga (p. 12.18): "Thisisthe name of one of the three 
Nagas, whose abode is in a park outside the city of Campa (St. No. 
1, p. 12). This appears to be a corrupt form of Kamalanaga, 
possibly a popular usage of Padmanaga. Padma, Sarnkha and 
Panduka are three of the nine treasures (navanidhi)° in Jaina 
mythology; and the names of these three Nagas, in the above 
noted context, seem to have been given after these three treasures. 
Harisena, too, gives (St. No. 126, v. 57) Padmanaga as the name of 
one of the three Nagas in the same context; but his remaining 
two names do not agree with the corresponding two in the Vadda- 
rüdhane. Nemidatta, however, does not mention any of them. 


Saibaranága (p. 12.18): This is the name of the second 
Naga mentioned in the above noted context. Samkhanaga, 
according to the reading in some other manuscripts, noted by the 
editor (in fn. 12), appears to be the reasonably acceptable reading 
in the light of the above discussion under Karibalanaga. 


Bhuktapratyakhyanavidhi (p. 124.20): Itis not, obviously, the 
right reading. It undoubtedly stands for Bhaktapratyakhyaua- 
vidhi (the religious rite of submitting oneself to death by abstain- 
ing from food), the exposition of which forms the main part of the 


4 Vol. I, p. 43. 
s The Cavumdardya Purana, enumerates these nine treasures. on p. 71. 
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Bhagavati Aradhana (gahas Nos. 64-2029). Hence, the reading 
of the gha manuscript, noted by the editor (in fn. 10), is quite 
acceptable. f 

Damarathi (p. 39.27): This is the name of a wet-nurse in St. 
No. 2. Vamarati is another reading in some other manuscripts 
as noted by the editor (in fn. 6). Harigena gives Vamavara in the 
corresponding story and in the same context (St. No. 127, v. 225). 
Nemidatta's corresponding story does not contain this reference. 
In these circumstances, can Vamarati or Vamarathi be the right 
reading? 


Dhünye (p. 46.21): This is the name of one of the wives of 
Sukaugala in St. No. 2; and it sounds odd. Harisena, however, 
gives Dhanya in the corresponding story in the same context 
(St. No. 127, v. 90). Nemidatta's story contains no reference to 
this name. Both Dhanye (Dhanya) and Dhanyá appear to have 
come from the Prakrit form Dhanna. Whether Dhinye is the 
author's derivation, or the later corrupt form of Dhanye as derived 
by him from the Prakrit form, is difficult to decide. We know 
that Hanita, as noted above, is not the right reading though all 
manuscripts agree on it. In these circumstances, Dhanye appears 
to be the right reading. 


Thevatodyana (p. 51.22): It is obviously Revatodyana. 
Harisena has Raivatakodyana in the corresponding story in the 
same context (St. No. 128, v. 15). Revatodyana has, partly, a 
Prakrit sound, which indicates the author's Prakrit source for 
the story. 


süsü (p. 68.28): This is the name of one of the diseases from 
which the sage Sanatkumira suffered in St. No. 4. The whole 
list of diseases is in Prakrit, and some names of those diseases have 
come down to us ín corrupt form. sáso—asthma (Skt. $vàása) 
is the right reading, which Devendra too gives in the story of 
Sanatkumara, in his Commentary on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 

bhattacchadi (p. 68.29): This also is the name of a disease 
enumerated in the list noted just above. ‘The correct reading is 


bhattaccharmda—dislike for food, which is given by Devendra in 
the same list.” 


Dci cR Tika on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, p. 241a. 
1d. 
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The names of some of the sub-divisions of the Supernatural 
power of medicine—osalia riddhi, acquired by the sage Sanat- 
kumara in St. No. 4 (p. 69.3-4), appear to be corrupt forms of the 
Prakrit, possibly taken over by the author, as in the case of the list 
of diseases noted above, from his Prakrit source. Devendra gives 
this list of the sub-divisions of the Supernatural power of medi- 
cine, too, with a slight difference in the sequence of enumeration: 


oe une er sssi E E ART OE urit E EERS 


Vadd. (p. 69.3-4) Devendra (p. 141b) 
ENDE UI l ii ——— 
amüógadhi āmosahi 
khelasadhi khelosahi 
javosadhi jallosahi 
vipposadhi vipposahi 
sarvosadhi savvosahi 


ee = == 


Harisena refers to the same list as follows: ¿makhhelausadhih 
.. vistajallausadhilt sarcaugadhi (St. No. 129, v. 47); and this 
clearly indicates the list in the Vaddaradhane to be the cerrupt 
form of the Prakrit origin. 

Vigalet-yeiba toreya) (p. 101.10-11): Regarding the reading 
of this name, or the whole phrase, including the words in brackets, 
there is some confusion. The editor notes (fn. 5) Jagneya as 
another reading, in some manuscripts. Harisena gives, in the 
corresponding story in the same context, Yamunàakhyanaditire 
(St. No. 132, v. 7) and Nemidatta, vistirne Yamunatate (St. No. 
62, v. 10). Hence, in the Vaddaradhane, Jagne o1 Jagune (Tad- 
bhava of Yamuna) appears to be the name of the river mentioned 
by theauthor and visala(-váda) appears to be the adjective, similar 
to one that Nemidatta has used, viz., vistirne. Owing to some 
queer confusion, the reading under discussion has come down 
to us. 

A part of the list of some of the contents of the science of 
thievery, given in St. No. 13 (p. 122.16-17), has not come down 
to us with proper punctuation :"talodghatini vidyamantira cürna 


8 Op.cit., p. 241b. 
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yoga ghutikaijana' needs to be read as follows: tajodghafintvidya 
(spell for breaking locks), maritraciirna (magic powder for invisi- 
bility), yogaghutika (magic pill for invisibility), ajana (magic 
ointment for invisibility). Bloomfield notes talodghatintoidya, 
yogaciirna, gutikd, anjana etc., from various sources.” 


Surakha (p. 128.25): As the author says, in St. No. 13 (p. 
128), it is the name of a treatise on the science of catching a thief. 
It appears to be a corrupt form of the Prakrit Surakkha (Sanskrit 
Suraksa). This work, like many ancient Indian works, appears 
to have been named after its author. Monier Williams gives. 
Suraksa as the name of a sage. 


Karapata (-sastra) (p. 128. 25-26): This is the name, accord- 
ing to the author himself, of a work on the science of thievery. 
It, too, appears to be a corrupt, or adapted, form of Kharapata, a 
treatise on thievery named after its author and mentioned by 
Sajjalaka in the Ca@rudatta of Bhisa and Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
(IV. 8)? More details regarding this have been already noted 
in Part III, Ch. 1. 


patracchedya (p. 131.6): patracchéda—art of leaf-cutting,. 
appears to be the right reading. 


amtargatakévali (p. 134.26) This word in all probability stands. 
for amtakrtakévali—a kevalin who attains liberation in the same 
life. Harigena gives antakytakevali in a similar context (St. No. 
139, v. 170). It may be noted that Artagadadasio is the name of 
the 8th Anga of the Ardhamigadhi Canon. 


Sukla (p. 154.16): This word should obviously read sukra, 
which is one of the seven dhatus enumerated by the author on 
p.154. "Though all the manuscripts used by the editor agree on 
the reading under discussion, it could not have come from the 
author's pen. 

Mahéüdraneriba tapasana (p. 166.13-14): How this reading 
came down to us is difficult to explain. The other reading, 
Mahakalaneiibarasana, noted by the editor (fn. 17), is the right 
one: In the story, viz., that of Cilataputra, Mahakala (p. 162.23), 
the King of the village of forest-dwellers, is the maternal grand- 

* The Art of stealing in Hindu Fiction (Part I), American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. 44-2, pp. 97-133. 
10 Vide Bhdsa- a study, by A. D. Pusalkar, p. 169-170. 
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father of Cilataputra. Harisena tells in the corresponding story 
that Cilàtaputra went to his mother's father: matamahantikam 
cel ois 140, MU ix these pieces of evidence clearly 
cor rate the justifiability of the oth i 

editor (fn. 17). y er reading noted by the 

Avigtasena (p- 169.12): Instead of this reading, the other, 
Aristasena, noted by the editor (fn. 5), appears to be right. Ortho- 
graphical similarity between the Kannada ‘ri’ and ‘vi’ may have 
given rise to the reading under discussion.  Harisena gives 
Aristasena in the corresponding story in the same context (St. No. 
N 11). Nemidatta, however, gives Nistasena (St. No. 71, 
v. 12). 

Kuùbhakāraghața (p. 175.17): All the manuscripts used by 
the editor agree on this reading. It is the name of a town. In 
the corresponding story, Harigena gives it as Kumbhakarakrta 
(St. No. 142, v. 1), Nemidatta as Kumbhakarakata (St. No. 72, 
v. 2)and Prabhàcandra also as Kumbhakarakata. The Marana- 
samühi and the Samtharaga Painnas give as Kumbharakada.* 
All these readings of the same name in different Aradhana Katha- 
kogas, undoubtedly indicate the Prakrit source for the story. But 
in the case of the reading in the Vaddaradhane under discussion, 
‘kata’ somehow, seems to have been replaced by *ghata', per- 
haps to logically suit Kumbhakara. 


niíráva (p. 184.22): On the face of it, it looks like a Sanskrit 
word. Monier Williams’ dictionary does not contain it. It 
appears to be a scribal deformity, or hyper-Sanskritisation of 
nisrava—scum of boiled rice, which is included by both Monier 
Williams and Kittel in their respective lexicons. 


Vistamatsya (p. 193.13): This reading is found throughout 
in the last story, with a single exception, as Vistamatsara in one 
manuscript noted by the editor (fn. 2, p.193). In the correspond- 
ing story, Harisena gives this name as Ristako mantri (St. No. 
144, v. 3 and onwards too), Nemidatta, as Ristamatyo mantrt 
(St. No. 74, v. 3 and onwards too), which isa tautological expres- 
sion; and the Samtharaga Painna,too, gives it as Rittha8 The 
original ga@ha in the Bhagavati Aradhana, No. 1557, on which 


11 According to Dr. Upadhye, Brhat-kathakofa, Notes, p+ 392. 
1 Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, P- 27. 
13 Intro. to Brhat-kathakofa, p. 26. 
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this story is based, gives the name as Riffhamacco (minister Rittha). 
But the same gaa, quoted in the Vaddaradhane (p. 193) gives the 
name in the corrupt form of Vitthamaccha. Orthographical 
confusion, at an early stage of the manuscript-tradition, between 
the Kannada ri and vi, as also noted under ‘Avistaséna’ above, 
may thave given rise to vista-; and somehow, in the early stage of 
the manuscript-tradition, Ritthamacca seems to have been trans- 
formed to Ristamatsya, for it is preceded by mamitri (p. 193.13). 
'This is how the same name in the original Prakrit source hasgiven 
rise to such interesting readings in different works of diffezent 
authors. 
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REVIEW OF THE STUDY AND ITS 
FINDINGS 


The Vaddaradhane is one of the most valuable works in Old 
Kannada. It engaged the attention of scholars since the early 
days of modern research in India, i.e., since the days of K. B. 
Pathak and J. F. Fleet: Indian Antiguary, Vol. XII, 1883; and 
since 1930, when a MS. of it was found in the Oriental Library, 
Mysore, it has presented several problems to Kannada scholars 
and Orientalists. An attempt has been made here to present a 
coherent study of those and other problems under four aspects, 
viz., Religious, Social, Literary and Linguistic. For want of 
additional early MSS. of the work, the problems of title, authorship 
and date could not be dealt with as thoroughly and decisively 
as they should have been. Yet, an attempt, in the present state of 
knowledge regarding the work, has been made in the Introduction. 
The essentials of the present Study, together with its findings, 
can be reviewed in brief as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


(i) Asurvey of the textual and critical sources of the Vaddara- 
dhane, available so far, is taken with references to the respective 
authors and their works in their chronological order as far as 
possible. 

(ii) Taking into consideration the opinions and suggestions 
of scholars who have so far worked on the problems of title, author- 
ship and date of the work, noting some cases of internal evidence 
for the first time, and using some of the results accruing from some 
chapters of the present Study, it is pointed out that Vaddaradhane 
is not the title of this work, Sivakotyacirya is not its author, and 
the first quarter of the 10th century, A.D. is its plausible date. 

(iii) The sources of the stories in the Vaddaradhane are 
presented with a few more details and some cross-references to 
some of the chapters f this Study. . à 

(iv) Apart from the Árüdhana Kathakosas composed in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit (including Apabhrarháa), except the Vadda- 
rüdhane in Old Kannada prose, in no other Dravidian or Modern 
Indo-Aryan language does any other Aradhana Kathakosa holds 
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this rank. Hence, it is a work of great value for Orientalists. 
With this consideration, the summaries of all the nineteen stories. 
in it are presented in the Introduction itself and they form its last 
section. ‘These summaries are presented for the first time in 
English. 


PART I 


i) The stories in the Vaddaradhane are based on the nineteen 
gahas (1539-1557) in the Bhagavati Aradhana of Sivirya, or 
Sivakotyacdrya, an important and bulky Prakrit text (c. Ist cent. 
A.D.) belonging to the Pro-canon of the Digambaras. Hence, 
the exact context of these gá/iás in the plan of the contents of 
the Bhagavati Aradhana, and their relation with the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane, is the basic need for a thorough study of the work. 
Hence, introducing Aradhana, Aridhani literature etc., the 
quintessence or brief survey of the contents of the Bhagavati 
Aradhana, is presented for the first time, with special stress on the 
religious context of the nineteen gdhis and their relation to the 
stories in the Vaddaradhane. Numerous references to important. 
and significant gd/ias are made in the course of the survey. At 
requisite points, the Sanskrit Commentary of Aparajita on the 
Bhagavati Aradhana is also taken into consideration. 


(ii) The problem of the author's aim and the technical back- 
ground of the stories in the Vaddaradhane is investigated for the 
first time, mainly on the strength of internal evidence and of some 
of the gahas in the Bhagavati Ariidhana. Moreover, the possible 
phase of the religious rite of the Bhaktapratyakhyana or Sama- 
dhimarana in the author's timc and region is hinted at. 


(iii) The stories in the Vaddaradhane are classified under three 
heads, and their religious contents are broadly analysed. "The 
possible relation of some of these contents to the gdhas in the 
Bhagavati Arüdhaná is noted. A comparison of their contents. 
with those of the corresponding stories in Harisena's KathaRoša 
is given wherever necessary. Itis brought out that, though the 
author aims at encouraging and exhorting the Aradhaka, he also 
intends to instruct the lay community in an interesting and enter- 
taining manner. As a result, it is shown, the stories in the Vadda- 
radhane, as a whole, are vehicles of principal tenets and practices. 
in Jainism. All this is done for the first time. 
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PART II 


(1) The problem of detaching the social data from the stories 
in Aradhana Kathakofas like the Vaddaradhane is tackled for the 
first time. The possible difficulties and necessary precautions 
are noted, and a broad but safe and practical course is indicated. 


(ii) In accordance with the above plan, the picture of the 
contemporary society as obtaining in the stories in the Vadda- 
rüdhane is presented, under topics representing the varied social 
facets, for the first time. 


(iii) Taking into consideration the unigue spirit of Jaina 
narrative literature, viz., instructing the laity in an interesting 
and entertaining manner, the possible impact of the stories in the 
Vaddaradhane on the contemporary and later society is presented 
for the first time. The social and ethical value of some of the 
contents is brought out. The Avadhi knowledge, the effective 
accomplishment of some Jaina saints, is justified by citing modern 
experiments in para-psychology and experiences of *extra-cerebral 
perception’. The Samadhimarana of the Jaina monk is shown 
as no suicide, by adducing additional evidence, scriptural and 
literary. 


PART III 


(i) A comparative study of all the stories in the Vaddaradhane, 
from the literary point of view, with the corresponding stories 
in the available Aradhana Kathakosas, viz., of Harigena and 
"Nemidatta, is presented for the first time. It is shown that the 
author of this Kannada classic and Harigena had at least one 
‘common source; the former had also some additional sources; 
and neither is influenced by the other. Moreover, it is found out 
and shown at length for the first time that the Vaddaradhane is 
a preserver of some rare motifs and information which are of great 
value to those who areinterested in Indian folklore, storyology and 
Oriental matters. 


(š) An alphabetical index of quotations of verses in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Kannada found in the Vaddaradhane is presented 
for the first time. The sources of severa) of these quotations are 
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noted. Some details about their sources arc provided. Some 
information about the author, as reflected in the choice of these 
guotations and the manner of his guoting them, is pointed out. 


(iii) A thorough study of the literary style of the Vaddaradhane 
is presented for the first time: The literary peculiarities, most 
` of which are the results of the influence of the Jaina canonical and 
exegetical literature and also, probably, of the author’s sources, 
are enumerated with illustrations and textual references. The 
literary excellences are brought out in the same manner. And 
the author's literary genius is evaluated. 


(iv) A bird’s eye view of the beginning and growth of early 
Kannada literature, with special reference to the prose form, is 
taken. ‘The prose of the Vaddarddhane is compared with that 
of the Cacuridaraya Purana and the prose passages in the early 
Campus of Pampa, Ponna and Ranna for the first time, and it is 
shown that the prose of the Vaddaradhane is nearer to the prose 
passages in these Campü works than the prose of the Cavurida- 
raya Purana and, in certain respects, nearest to the prose portions 
of the Pampa Bharata. It is also pointed out that the Vaddara- 
dhane is a unique prose work of the early Kannada literature and, 
in all probability, the earliest available. 


` PART IV 


(i) A thorough analytical linguistic study of the Vaddaradhane 
is a major problem for an exclusive undertaking; hence, only its 
salient linguistic peculiarities are presented and they, within this 
scope, are presented for the first time. Some of them are noted 
and discussed for the first time. Some others are compared with 
` those in the Cavuridaraya Purána and the early Campüs of Pampa, 
Ponna and Ranna. Some others are cmpared with similar ones 
in other Jaina works. Itis, thus, shown that the language of the 
Vaddarüdhaneis a type by itself. Then a study of some outstand- 
ing lexical and linguistic peculiarities is presented at length. 


(it) The text of the Vaddaradhane is shown to be a repository 
of several rare native and other words, phrases and idioms. Some 
parallels are noted from Cavumdaraya Purana, Pampa ,Ponna and 
` Ranna. This study is thorough and is presented for the first time. 
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(iii) The influence of Prakrit on the language of the Vaddara- 
dhane is thoroughly brought out for the first time. Such influence 
indicates two points: The Prakrit source or sources for the 
stories and the author's liking for the Prakrit literary speech. 


(iv) Lastly, a new light is shed on the readings of several 
words, mostly names, in the text of the Vaddaradhane, with 
observations and comments in each case, forthe first time. This 
attempt is based on a thorough comparative study of the texts of 
the corresponding stories in the available Aradhani Kathakosas 
and a wide search in various other sources. This phase of study 
decisively points out at least one common Prakrit source for the 
author of the Vaddaradhane and Harisena, and shows how the 
same words in the Prakrit original source take different forms 
with different authors. It also gives interesting clues to several 
scribal deformities found in the text. 

To conclude, this Study of the Vaddaradhane in its four 
aspects,each again having different facets, would lead one to gather 
a lucid impression that this classic is undoubtedly a ‘precious. 
jewel’ in the ‘diadem of the Kannada Goddess of Knowledge’— 
a valuable legacy, left about a thousand years ago by an unknown 
Jaina scholar (a Digambara monk), one of the most important 
religio-ethical treatises, a mirror as well as moulder of contempo- 
rary and later society, a unique and the earliest available prose 
narrative work and a covetable linguistic asset to the Kannada 
world and also a note-worthy literary piece for folklorists, storyo- 
logists and Orientalists at large. 
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After this Study was submitted to the Karnatak University 
for the Doctorate Degree in December 1968, there have appeared 
some more works— books, papers etc., both of a textual and 
critical nature, of which I must now make a survey with obser- 
vations wherever required. This would be under two topics: 
(1) Textual and Critical Sources, and (2) Title, Authorship, Place 
and Date. Thus this Appendix is to the Introduction to this 
Study. 


1. TEXTUAL AND CRITICAL SOURCES 
Textual Sources 


After Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar's 1959 edition of the Vadda- 
züdhane?, what was almostits reprint appeared in the same Kannada 
Kavikavya Series, Mysore, in 1965. "Then, in 1970, appeared 
its fourth edition with a short introduction, notes and indexes. 
Some readings in the text, as well as the Prakrit and Sanskrit 
quotations, were improved. 'The editor promised to write a 
thorough introduction for thesubsequent edition. Unfortunately, 
owing to his demise, the fifth edition (1972) appeared with just 
the publisher's note. The late Prof. D. L. Narasimhachar, from 
the day he saw a MS. of the Vaddaradhane in the Oriental Library, 
Mysore, in 1930, till his last days, at least until 13-8-1970,? when 
he corresponded with Dr. A. N. Upadhye on some knotty points, 
had given his best attention to this great Kannada classic, a 
valuable Arádhana Kathakosa. 


Based on the text of the Vaddaradhane, a booklet Vaddara- 
dhane, of a popular nature‘, was published by Dr. Hampa Nagar- 
jayya. Then Dhavala Sri came out with Vaddaradhaneyalli 
Stri?, another booklet that gives a short sketch of the women 


1 I should also note some sources that had escaped my attention, or that 
did not reach my hand in time. 

* On which this Study is based. 

* Vide Intro. to the Vaddaradhane (5th edition), Kannada Kavi Kavya- 
anüle, Mysore 1972, p. XXXVIII. 

* Prasürünga, Mysore University 1968. 

š Padmashree Publications, Doddabele 1969. 
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characters in the stories of the Vaddaradhane. Bu he has not 
taken into consideration the fact that all the characters in the 
stories are not of the author's creation, as they are based on other 
sources, mostly Prakrit and Sanskrit Commentaries on the Bhaga- 
vati Aradhana. His observations on the characterisation of 
Krttika (p. 39) are not correct, in the sensethat Krttika's reply to 
her son is the same in the parallel stories in other Aradhana 
Kathakogas. On the other hand, Sri R.L. Anantaramayya's Vadda= 
radhana Kathüloka*, a modern Kannada version of stories 
in the work, is a welcome addition to this type of literature. 


It is gratifying to note that Sricandra's Kalia-kosu (in Apabhra- 
iháa verse)’ and Prabhacandra's Kathakoga (in Sanskrit prose)? 
which are of immense value for the textual as well as critical 
study of the Vaddaradhane, have come out. Similarly, the 
Revised and Enlarged edition of Kittel's Kannada-English 
Dictionary®, which brings the text of the Vaddaradhane under its 
purview, has appeared. 


Critical Sources 


The following are the latest critical sources regarding the 
Vaddaradhane®: K. G. Kundanagar: Vaddaradhaneya Kala 
mattu Dasa, Upayana, D. L. N. Felicitation Volume, Bangalore 
1967; D. L. Narasimhachar: Introduction to the 4th edition of 
the Vaddaradhane; A. N. Upadhye: Further light on the date of 
the Vaddaradhane, Studies in Indian History and Culture (SIHC), 
P. B. Desai Felicitation Volume, Dharwar 1971, and Intro. to 
the Kathakofa of Prabhacandra; B. K. Khadabadi: Observations 
on some Sources of the Punyasrava Kathakoga, Karnatak Univer- 
sity Journal (Hum), Vol. XIV; Samadhimarana in Early Karnataka 


6 Krishnamurtipuram, Mysore 1971. 
1 Ed. Dr. H. L. Jain, Prakrit Text Society Series 13, Ahmedabad 1969. 
8 Ed. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, M. D. J. Series 55, Bharatiya Jiiinapitha, Delhi 


4. 
9 Ed. Prof. M. Mariyappa Bhatt, Vols. 1-4, University of Madras 1968- 
1971. 
1 Details regarding most of these sources will be discussed under the next 
topic. 1 
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(SIHC), P. B. Desai Felicitation Volume; and, Bhagavati 
Aradhana, Commentaries on it, Kathakosas associated with it, 
and Old Kannada Literature, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. 
XXII-4 (And also its Kannada version in the Karnataka Bharati, 
Vol. 4.1); M. M. Kalburgi: Vaddaradhaneya Kartr, Kavira- 
jamargada Parisarada Kannada Sahitya, Karnatak University, 
Dharwar 1973, pp. 223-50; Bhimarao Chitguppi: Vadda- 
-rüdhaneya Vicára, Karnataka Bharati, Vol. 3.1; H. S. Biligiri: 
Vaddaradhaneyalli Adumatina Saili, Prabhuddha Karnataka, Vol. 
52.2; K. V. Rajagopal: Ksürapaniyarh: Ondu tippane, Prabuddha 
Karnataka, 53.2; T. V. Venkatachala Shasri: Vaddaradhaneyalli 
-Ondu Pathavicara, Prabuddha Karnataka, Vol. 53.2.5 V. R. 
“Umarji: Pracina Karnatakada Prakrta Kavigalu, Sivarya (Siva- 
kotyacirya), Karnataka Bharati, Vol. 6.4; Sadanand Nayak: 
Sivakoti, Sahitya SariSodhane mattu Samalocane, Dharwar 1974, 
“pp. 20-21. 
2. TITLE, AUTHORSHIP, PLACE AND DATE 


Title 


Of iate some additional views on the title of this work have 
come forth: Prof. Narasimhachar, even in his Introduction to the 
latest edition of the work, depending on the colophonic evidence 
of MSS. of his acceptance, holds that Vaddaradhane is its title." 
‘But, while interpreting Vaddaradhana as Vrddharadhana (Ara- 
` dhana ofthe Jaina Elderly Sages)", he has not, it seems, taken into 
consideration the fact that Gajakumira (St. No. 3). Annikaputra 
(St. No. 5), Kartika (St. No. 11) ete. had embraced the Prayopaga- 
mana type of religious death at a very young age. Dr. Upadhye 
adheres to his former view that the title of the work has not 


11 The possible phase of the practice of Samadhimarana in Karnatak during 
the 10th century A.D. is presented here. f . 
1 (i) Prof. Venkatachala Shastri has plausibly shown here that not 
podwngara but pulumgara (p. 150.22) is the right reading. 
(ii) It may be added by way of corroborative evidence.that the corres- 
ponding story (No. 160) in 'Sricandra mentions Garudavega as 
paraddhiya (hunter), though in :Harisena it (No: 139) mentions 
Garudavega only. Ru. 
s (i) Op. cit., pp. XI-XV.'. : ino 06. 
(ii) This has bzen discussed at length with observations under ‘Title’ 
in the Introdustion to this Study. z 
1 Op. cit., p. XXXVII. 
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come down to us. He also observes that the title ‘Upasarga 
Kevaligala Kathe would be preferable to Vaddàradhane." Dr. 
Kalburgi proposes to call this classic Aradhana Karnatatika 
(Kannada Commentary onthe Zradhana) He thinksthat this work 
is the extant portion of the Aradhana Karnatatika of Bhrajisnu, 
mentioned by Rámacandra Mumuksu in his Punyasrava Katha- 
kosa” But it cannot be so: This Kannada work is not just a part 
of a complete Commentary or Kathakosa, but an exclusive Ara- 
dhana Kavaca Kathükosa specially composed to encourage the 
Aridhaka. This objective of the author is lucidly reflected in his 
pious hope, invariably expressed in the form of the last passage 
of each story (in St. No. 1, last but one): “Mattaradhakarappa- 
vargal . . . sukhamgalaneyduge’. Bhrajisnu's Aradhana Karnata- 
tika could be a thorough Commentary (together with the stories) 
on the Aradhana of Sivarya (Sivakotyacarya). After this, there 
must have been composed in Kannada at least one complete 
Aradhana Kathükosa like those of Harisena, Sricandra, Prabha- 
candra and Nemidatta. And the present Kannada work is a 
specially composed Aradhana Kavaca Kathükosa, which appeared 
thereafter. Hence the title Aradhana Karnatatika or Vaddara- 
dhane does not have any propriety or significance The trend 
and nature of development of commentatorial and story literature 
around the Bhagavati Aradhana have been fully discussed in 
my paper ‘Bhagavati Aradhani, Commentaries on it, Kathakosas 
associated with it, and Old Kannada Literature,” from which the 
following two relevant passages are worth guoting here: 

“From this discussion, it can broadly be deduced that 
the earlier and detailed Commentaries, like that of Bhrajignu 
and the Prakrit one used by Asadhara, gave stories also 
on the referential or skeleton type of gahas; but the 
later Commentaries, like those of Aparajita and Asadhara, 


15 [n his letter dated 19.8.1969 to Prof. Narasimhachar who notes it, Op. 
cit., p. XXXVII. 

16 Op. cit., P- 236. 

11 J. J. Series 14, Sholapur 1964. Vide St. No. 8, p. 61. 

18 [t is interesting to note in this context that from Harigena to Nemidatta 
none of them has expressed any thing like this in the corresponding stories of 
his respective Kathakosa. 

19 (i) Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XXII-4. 

Gi) Vide also, Ovs2rv tions on some Sources of the Punyisrava 
Kathakoga, the Karnatak University Journal (Hum), Vol. XIV. 
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ommitted stories possibly for the reason that by their time 
some scholars had presented separate Kathakosas by picking 
up the story element from the earlier Commentaries. Hence the 
trend and nature of development of commentatorial and story 
literature around the Bhagavati Aradhana appears to have been 
as follows: Detailed Commentaries, including stories, were first 
composed to be studied by younger monks and for the benefit of 
the Aradhakas. Then the story element was separated from 
such Commentaries and presented in the form of Aridhana 
Kathükoías particularly for the use of the pious laity. Later, 
Commentaries without stories, came to be written with a view to 
interpreting and explaining the technical or dogmatical points in 
the original gahis to all those interested in the fourfold Aradhana 
and Jainism. During this period and latter too, Kathakosas 
continued to be presented with different numbers of stories, in 
different languages and by different authors’. 


*In the light of all the above discussed facts and possibilities— 
literary, historical, ascetic etc., I may draw the following conclu- 
sions: Leaving aside Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrarhéa, except 
in Old Kannada, in nó other Modern Indian Language, Aryan 
or Dravidian, is so far known or found any commentary on the 
Bhagavati Aradhana or any Kathakofa associated with it. The 
Aradhana (i.e., the Bhagavati Arádhana) was studied and taught 
with great faith and reverence in ancient and medieval Karnatak. 
Bhrajisnu's Kannada Commentary on it was one of the thorough 
Commentaries (including tales) composed in this part of the 
country. Later, at least one exhaustive Aradhana Kathakofa in 
Old Kannada must have flourished; but unfortunately it has 
not comedowntous. And it is after such complete Aradhana 
Kathükosa that the Vaddaradhane, which is a partial and specially 
cast one (i.e., as Aradhana Kavaca Kathükosa), appeared in the 
first quarter of the 10th century A.D. and stands now as the 
earliest among all the available Aradhana Kathakosas in general. 


Lastly, maintaining the entire discussion under “Title' in the 
Introduction to this Study, I may reproduce here the concluding 
passage of the same: 

‘Thus Vaddaradhane is not the title of the collection of these 
nineteen stories in Old Kannada. It has not, unfortunately, 
come down to us from the author. There are, so far, no means 
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to explain how and why it did not come downtous. Ifatall the 
author of such eminence as the composer or narrator of these 
nineteen excellent stories had any significant title in his mind and 
had given it to them, it could be : Aradhana Kavaca Kathakosa: 
Treasure of Stories based on the Kavaca chapter in the Aradhana 
(i.e., Bhagavati Aradhana), or Treasure of stories which act as 
Kavaca (Religious armour) during Aradhana.’ 

And yet for practical purposes the title Waddaradhane has 
come to stay and we shall honour it. 


Authorship 


On the authorship of the Vaddaradhane, Dr. Upadhye's 
former opinion that we do not know who the author was, is 
unchanged even in his later deliberations expressed in hisletter to 
Prof. Narasimhachar noted above. Prof. Narasimhachar in his 
Introduction to the latest edition of the work, depending on the 
same colophonic evidence, believes that Sivakotyacarya is the 
author, but different from his namesake, author of the Bhagavati 
Aradhana®. He further proposes to call him Sivakoti of Kogali 
(in Bellary District)“. The sweeping statements of Dr. Nayak? 
and Dr. Umarji? that the Vaddaradhare is the Kannada version 
of the Prakrit Bhagavati Aradhand, both works having been com- 
posed by one and the same author, viz., Sivakotyacarya, cannot 
be taken seriously. Dr. Kalburgi has discussed this problem at 
length4, an allied part of which we have already noted above under 
“Title. His line of thought in this regard can be summarised in 
brief as follows: 

Sivarya, author of the Bhagavatt Aradhana, is different from 
Sivakotyacarya, author of the Walaradhana, which is divided into 
topics like arha, linga etc. Sivarya is a disciple of Jinanandi, 


so (g) Op. cit., PP: XI-XXII. 
Gi) This view has been discussed with Observations under ‘Authorship’ 
in the Introduction to this Study. 
(iti) We should bear in mind here that the problem of ‘Title’ of this work 
is inseparably connected with that of ‘Authorship’. 
11 (ü) Op. cit., P- XXXVIII. 
(in This will be discussed below under “Place”, 
33 Op. cit., p. 21. 
23 Op. cit., p. 114. 
4 Op. cit., PP. 223-239. 
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Sarvagupta and Mitranandi and Sivakotyacarya is a disciple of 
Samantabhadra. Lohicarya's Aradhana in 84,000 verses was the 
source of Sivarya and Sivakoti for their respective works. 
Sivarya composed in 2166 (2170) verses his Bhagavati Aradhana, 
an exposition of Arüdhana. But Sivakoti composed in 2,500 
verses his Malaradhana, a Kathakoga which has been lost, for 
which Vaddaradhana might have been another name. “This hap- 
pens to be the main source for all the later Aradhana Kathakogas. 
The present Kannada Vaddaradhane is just a part of Bhrajisnu's 
Aradhana Karnatatika which appears tc be a Kannada version 
of the Malaradhana of Sivakoti. Hence Bhrajisnu can be 
said to be the author of the Vaddaradhane. 


But the following facts and considerations stand in the way of 
this line of thought: 


(i) Malaradhana and Bhagavati Aradhand are the later names 
given to one and the same Pro-canonical work, the Aradhana 
composed by Sivarya, who was also called Sivakotyacarya?. A 
thorough critical edition of this ancient work alone would decide 
the exact phase of the text and number of its gãhäs and would also 
help to explain more clearly the use of the two seemingly different 
names of the author, viz., Sivarya and Sivakotyacürya. For the 
present, we can admit without any hesitation that, just as 
Vattakera's Acara was later called Milicara, similarly Sivarya's 
Aradhana was later called Milaradhana?. Moreover, Sivakoti, 
referred to by Jinasenaas ‘asya vaca aradhya catustayam moksa- 
margam’ etc., cannot be any other than the author of the 
Aradhana (the fourfold Aradhana). Hence, Sivarya and Sivakoti 
can be said to be one and the same person. 


(i) If this Sivakoti (Sivarya) had been a disciple of Samanta- 
bhadra, he would have mentioned him along with Jinanandi, 
Sarvagupta and Mitranandi. 


(iit) Prabhacandra says that Sivakoti summarised Loharya’s 
Aradhana in the form of Malaradhana, which is divided into 
40 topics like arha, liga etc. He does not say that it is a Katha- 


2 (i) Vide Dr. Upadhye’s Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa. 
(Gi) Vide also his Intro. to Prabhicandra's Kathakosa, p. 18. 
2 Both the author of the Vaddaradhane (p. 6.6-7) and Cimundariya in his 
Cavumdardya Purana (p. 24) refer to these works as the Acara and the Aradhana, 
2 Adipurana, 1.49. 
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kosa”. A Kathakosa cannot be divided into arha, linga etc. It 
is in the exposition of Aradhani where the major part is covered 
by Bhaktapratyakhyana, which is divided into 40 topics (Adhi- 
karas) such as arha, linga etc. None of the Kathakosas, including 
Prabhacandra’s own, contains such division. 


(iv) Presuming that it is from Loharya that Sivarya sum- 
marised his Bhagavatt Aradhana (an exposition of Aradhana) in 
2,170 verses and based on the same Sivakoti composed. his Müla- 
radhana (a Kathakoga) in 2,500 verses, a Kathakoga could not be 
in just 2,500 verses. Aradhana Karnatatika, a presumed Kannada 
version of the Malaradhana, is a detailed one. Ramacandra 
Mumuksu's story of Srenika alone, which is adapted in short 
from it, runs over 32 printed. (Crown Quarto) pages”. So, 
its original would naturally spread over, say, 100 pages. It is 
worth noting that Harisena's Kathakosa, not SO detailed,. 
contains more than 10,000 verses. 


(v) Had this Malaradhana (a Kathakosa) or Vaddaradhana 
(its other name), presumed to be a source for all the later Aradhana 
Kathakosas, been a basis for Harisena, in his Prafasti (v. 8) he 
would have said his kosa to be Mularadhanodhyta or Vadda- 
radhanodhyta, and not Aradhanodhrta. 


(vi) Lastly, as noted above under ‘Title’, the present Kannada 
work is an exclusively and specifically comp osed Aradhana Kavaca 


28 (j) It is Sricandra who in his Kadavaka 8 (D refers to the Kah-kosu 
as narrated by Sivakoti. But its fifth and sixth lines say: Mulara- 
dhana, the study of which leads one to heavenly bliss and liberation» 
has many gahas that contain numerous nice and interesting stories. 
Thus Sricandra seems to imply here that Sivakoti com! 
Mularadhana wherein he included many gahas representing stories 
of religious heroes that he knew. i 

(ii) Vide also Dr. Upadhye, Intro. to Brhat-kathakosa, pp. 59-60. 


(ii) It may be noted that this story is not in the Kannada Vaddaradhane. 
Moreover, for the story of Nandimitra (No. 38) in the Punyasrava 
Kathakofa, the Story of Bhadrabahu in the Vaddaradhane is not the 


maracarite, Shivamogga 1954, p. XXX. For details on this point 


vide, ‘Observations on some Sources of the Punyasrava Kathakosa’, 
Karnatak University Journal (H UM), Vol. XIV.. 
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Kathakoga and not a part of the Aradhana Karnatatike. Hence 
Bhrajisnu cannot be its author. š 


'Thus, we have no means to say who the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane was. 


Place 


Having no means to say who the author of the Vaddaradhane 
was, on the strength of internal evidenceit was concluded, under 
“Authorship' in the Introduction to this Study (pp. 11-13), that the 
author was not an erudite householder but a monk, undoubtedly, 
a Digambara monk, who appears to have been a versatile genius. 
with a liberal outlook, like Jinasena and Somadeva. Then it was 
also observed (p. 158) that none of the nineteen stories contains 
a topographical sketch or the like, so as to give a clue to the author's 
possible place in Karnatak. And further it was suggested (p. 164, 
fn. 11) that he is likely to have belonged to the paddy growing 
area of Karnatak. 


It is Prof. K. G. Kundanagar who presented at some length 
a discussion on the possible place of the author of the Vaddara- 
dhane and came to the conclusion that he might have belonged to 
South Canara or Malenidu?. His conclusion is based on the 
author's free use of the linguistic peculiarity of odeya, use of words 
current in Tulu region, mention of regional occupational tradition, 
reference to words like kummari and place like Konkanavisaya. 


But all these cannot be taken at their face value: 


(i) The author's use of Tungabhadra as the name ofa character 
(in St. No. 14) need not indicate Shivamogga District as his place. 
Sricandra, too, uses Tumgabhada as the name of the same character 
in the corresponding story (No. 160). Turgabhada is either a 
scribal error (da for dda) or a back-formation from Turigabhadda 
in the Prakrit source. 


(à) In St. No.14, the Brahmin Halamukha and his wife are 
described to have been busy in farming, which is said to be 
peculiar to Tulu and Konkana region (Malenadu). But this same 


zo Upayana, pp. 43-47. 
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description is also found in the corresponding stories of Harisena 
(No. 139) and Sricandra (No. 160). This means that it is taken 
by all these authors from a common source Or sources. 


i (iit) The same is the case with Korikanavisaya, which, too, 
is mentioned by both Harisena and Sricandra in their correspond- 
ing stories. 


(iv) Then the use of the word kummari (p. 156.7) is not restric- 
ted to Malenadu. It must have been in currency in other 
mountainous or hilly parts of Karnatak too. This word, pronounced 
as kumari is still on the tongue of the people of Hudli in Belgaum 
Taluka. To this day, they use it to denote a group of agricultural 
lands Iying to the west of Hudli and belonging to the family of 
the late Gangadhararao Deshpande. Besides, round about the 
same village in the hilly areas, there are some fields that are called 
Piñjāra kumari, Baligara kumari, Badigera kumari etc. Obviously, 
these are all after the names of families that carved fields out of 
forest areas. Moreover, among these villagers there is current 
even now an idiom, kumari ebbisu—to bring forest area under 
cultivation by cutting down (and burning) bushes and trees"!. 


But Prof. Kundanagar's listing of wordslike uttavala, éraniga, 
tegale, mani, kali, badii, sodige and pasava, said to be found in the 
Tulu dialect, is really good evidence to indicate that the author 


of the Vaddaradhane was associated with that region long enough 
to make them part of his vocabulary. 


Then Prof. Narasimhachar thinks that the author of the Vadda- 
radhane belonged to Kogali, the western part of the present Bellary 
District. His conjecture is based on the following points: 

(ü) In the story (No. 11) of the Sage Kartika the author 
refers to Kogali thrice. 


(ii) He also refers there to Mount Kiskindha. 


(iii) The temple of Kartika Svimi referred to in this story 
(p. 118. 22-23) can be identified with the Kumar Svàmi temple 
found near Sondür in Bellary District and built in 719 A.D. 


31 [am thankful to Shri G. S. Malagali, Sarpanch of Hudli, for this infor- 


mation supplied to me in the course of a personal discussion in August 1975. 
33 Op. cit., PP: XXXIII-XXXIX. 
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(iv) The Badubbe festival mentioned in this story (p. 118.21) 
appears in the Kajipete stone inscription of 872 a.D. 


But the killing of Kirtika, son of Agniraja, by King Kraufica 
in Rohedaya (Rohetaka) is an incident of the distant past which 
forms the framework of the story in gaha No. 1549 of the Bhaga- 
vati Aradhana. Hence it cannot have any historical association 
with the Kumara Svami temple (719 A.D.) near Sondür or with 
the Kajipete stone inscription (872 A.D.). Moreover, correspond- 
ing names for the Badubbe festival are found in the corresponding 
stories of all the other Aradhani Kathiikofas. Badubbe appears 
to have been derived from its Prakrit form: (Skt. Bhratrdvitiyaka) ; 
Pkt. Bhadubidiyaya>Bhadubbiya>Bhadubbe>Badubbe. Then, 
in the corresponding story (No. 136), Harisena refers to Kikindha- 
parvata; and Sricandra also refers to it (No. 157) as Kikkiricagiri. 
Both Kikindha and Kikkithca are undoubtedly back-formations 
of the Prakrit Kikkiridha which must have occurred in the Prakrit 
source or sources of all these authors. 


Moreover, in a sub-story in St. No. 1 (p. 20), the author 
mentions batta (paddy), whereas in the corresponding stories 
Harisena mentions godhiima canakadi (wheat, chick-pea etc.) 
and Sricandra just dhanya (corn). Hence one feels that the author 
is likely to have belonged to a paddy-growing area?. Had he 
belonged to Kogali, he would have rather referred to jola (jawar)™. 


Yet this point needs thorough investigation on historical 
lines. 


38 This is already noted above. 

% (ü Jawar, known as the great millet, a native of Africa, is said to have 
been introduced in India about 2,000 years ago. It might have 
been introduced in Karnatak within a few centuries and set in full 
cultivation by 900 a.p. I am thankful to Dr. M. M. Hosmani for 
this information. 

(ii) Both Harapanahalli and Huvinahadagali Talukas (District Bellary: 
the region of the old Kogali) have favourable soil and rainfall for 
jawar cultivation. Hence it has been a staple crop here claiming 
highest acreage of cultivation even today. Now, Kégaliis a village 
with a population of 2176 according to the census of 1971. Up to 
30-10-1974, it was in the Huvinahndagali Taluka. From 31-10-1974 
it has been included in the newly formed Hagaribommanahalli 
Taluka. I thank the Tahasildar of Huvinahadagali for all this 
information supplied to me in his letter dated 12-8-1975. 
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Lastly, only on the ground of the author's reference to Kogali 
jn place of Rohetakapura, found in the corresponding stories of 
Harisena and Sricandra, we cannot say that he belonged to that 
place. It is interesting to note in this context that in St. No. 14 
the author refers thrice to Pallikheda (pp. 146.20, 152.10 and 
155.20), whereas in their corresponding stories, Harisena (No. 
136), Sricandra (No. 157), Prabhacandra (No. 73) and Nemidatta 
(No. 66) refer to Candrapuri. Then, can we say that he belonged 
to Bidar District®? It is true that the names of places, Viz., 
Kógali and Pallikheda came to the author’s mind while composing 
stories Nos. 11 and 14; but we have no clues to say how or why. 


Thus, the author of the Vaddaradhane on the one hand uses 
words said to be current in the Tulu speaking region and, on the 
other, refers to Kogali and Pallikheda, names of places in the 
region of Bellary District and the extreme North. If he belonged 
to South Canara or Malenidu, how isitthat place names of this 
region did not occur to his mind while composing St. Nos. 11 
and 14? Similarly, if he belonged tothe Bellary or Bidar District, 
how could he in his composition use words of the Tulu speaking 
region? Can we say that originally he belonged to South Canara 
(or Malenadu) and spent the latter part of his life in the area in 
the present Bellary or Bidar District ? To do so, too, we have no 
such ground. Hence we have no alternative but to wait for some 
strong evidence to decide his place. 


pate 


'The problem of the date of the Vaddaradhane has so far 
received considerable attention of scholars. All the then available 
views on it have been noted under ‘Date’ in the Introduction to 
this Study. Thereafter there has not been much progress in this 
regard, except that Dr. Upadhye has revised his former opinion 
and suggested that the Vaddaradhane is later than 933 A.D., the 
date of Devasena whose gaha ‘majjha sahaoa nanas etc. in his 


Nayacakra or Nayalaksana is guoted in it (pp. 48.15-16)*. But 
35 [t may b2 noted that in Bidar district there is Hallikheda (Pallikheda), a 
¿mall town near the bank of the Karafija river. Thereis also another Hallikhéda 


(Halikhéd), a village in thc nearby region. 
36 Further Light on the Date of the Vaddaradhane, Studies in Indian His- 


“tory and Culture, PP: 441-442. 
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as this verse is not found in the kha, gha, ca and cha MSS. of the 
Vaddaradhane, this evidence appears to be rather weak". Prof. 
Narasimhachar, on the strength of Dr. Upadhye's letter to him 
dated 13-8-1970, states that Dr. Upadhye himself later suggested 
that we should not depend on the evidence of this quotation for 
deciding the date of this work". 


My further inquiry into the date of the Vaddaradhane has not 
taken me any further. Hence I would adhere to my fivefold 
internal evidence, presented in the Introduction to this Study, and 
reiterate the conclusion arrived therein that the Vaddaradhane 
belongs to the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 


ane Prof. Narasimhachar, Intro., Op. cit., pp XXXVIII-XXXIX. 
i 
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1. INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


This Index of Jaina Technical 
be useful for the comparative study of the correspon 
Aridhani Kathikosas. Only important technical terms are 
terms which form parts of compound words or are translation forms, 


generally excluded. 


Only one reference is given and the references are to the Nos. of 


A 


Abhavya, 1. 
Aghatikarma, 8, 13. 
Alabha, 1, 16. 

Aloka, 7. 
Anantacatustaya, 7. 
Antargatakevali, 5, 13, 16. 
Anuvrata, 1. 

Apavarga, 1 to 19. 
ASubhaparinima, 8. 
Astaguna, 7, 13. 
Astakarma, 7, 14. 
Agtamalarngal, 1. 
Astanganimittar, 6. 
Astühnika-mahamahimi, 2. 
Astopavüsa, 2, 9. 
Atthama, 2. 

Avamodarya carige, 6. 


Avadhi-jiiina, 1, 2, 4, 14, 15, 16. 


Ayogi-bhatarar, 14. 
Acimlavardhana, 4. 
Alocani, 1. 
Amosadhi, 4. 
Aptiigama, 1. 
Avadhaka, 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 7, 8, 12. 
Aridhani, 6, 14. 
Artadhyina, 2, 14, 16. 
Asannabhavya, 6, 8. 
Atapasthitayoga, 10. 
Avicimarana, 

Ayatana, 1, 13. 


Bhaktapratyikhyana, 1. 
Bhavya, 1, 4, 9, 10, 13, 16, 17. 


Terms in the Vaddaradhane is also intended to 
ding stories in the other 
listed. References of 
etc., are 


c 
Caturvidha $ravakadharma, 13. 
Cáragarisi, 2, 4. 
Cetanopasarga, 1. 
Chattha, 2. 


D 
Dasama, 2. 
Dharmadhyana, 1, 2, 3, 5; 13, 14. 
Devopasarga, 1, 9, 15 
Diptatapa, 4. 
Dosa, 1, 7. 
Dwvilasa, 2. 
Dvadagavidha #ravakadharma, 13. 
Dviidasavidha tapa, 1. 


E 
Ekasthitayoga, 14. 
Ekavihàri, 2, 12. 
Esanisamiti, 6. 

G 
Garuhana, 16. 
Ghatikarma, 8, 13. 
Gociraniyama, 6 
Gunasthina, 1. 
Gunavrata, 13. 


I 
Inginimarana, 18. 
Iryapatti, 6. 

J 
Javosadhi, 4. 
Jatismare, 1, 2, 14, 16. 
Jinakalpa, 6. 

Jogu, 1, 2. 
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K 
Kalparngal (Padinàru), 7. 
Kasaya, 1. 
Kantürabhaiksa, 6. 
Kayotsarga, 5, 15. 
Kevalajiiina, 16. 
Kevali, 5. 
Khelosadhi, 4. 
Ksapakasreni, 13. 
Ksapanaka, 6, 14, 16, 18, 19. 


M 


Mada, 1, 13. 
Mahamahimi, 9, 14. 
Mala, 1, 13. 
Manakasaya, 1. 
Mithyatva, 1. 
Mithyavinaya, 1. 
Mithyadrsti, 6, 7, 14. 
Mundakevali, 14. 
Müdha, 1, 13. 


N 
Navapadartharnga], 1, 13. 
Navavidha punya, 1. 
Nidana, 1, 2, 9. 

Nindana, 16. 
Nirgranthayati, 6. 
Nivvana, 7. 


P 
Paccakkhina, 4, 6. 
Padartha, 1. 
Padikamana, 1, 6. 
Pajicamahagabda, 1, 13, 14. 
Paficamahivrata, 1, 7. 
Paricanamaskira, 6, 7, 14, 16. 
Paficanuttara, 7. 
Paricistikaya, 1, 13. 
Palitopama, 14, 15. 
Panthaticira, 8, 11, 15. 
Parigraha, 1 to 19. 
Parisaha, 1 to 19. 
Pratimayoga, 6, 9, 11, 13. 
Prasuka, 8. 
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Prüyascitta, 1, 16. 
Prüyopagamana, 1, 6, 7, 15. 


R 
Ratnatraya, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 19. 


Ratripratimi, 3, 14, 16. 
Rddhi, 4, 6, 17. 


Samavasarana, 3, 14, 16. 

Samiidhimarana, 2, 3, 4, 6, 14, 15. 

Sarhnyasana, 1, 4, 6, 11, 14, 16. 

Samyaktva, 1, 5, 13, 16. 

Samyagdrsti, 6, 9, 13, 14. 

Sigaropama, 1, 13, 19. 

Süryapratima, 14, 16, 17. 

Siksavrata, 13. 

Sthavirakalpa, 6. 

Srüvakadharma, 4, 13. 

Sravakavrata, 1, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Srutakevali, 6. 

Subhadhyina, 7. 

Subhaparinüma, 2, 6, 8, 11, 14, 15, 
18, 19. 


, 19. 
Sukladhyina, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 
16, 17. 


Saddravya, 1, 13. 
T 

Tapasatapa, 2. 
"Tejorddhi, 17. 
Tirikopasarga, 1. 
Tustidina, 13. 

U 
Unmirga, 9. 
Upasarga, 1, 13. 
Upagama, 2, 7, 15, 16. 

v 
Vaiyüprtya, 16. 
Vibhangajüüna, 14, 15. 
Vipposadhi, 4. 
Virisana, 12. 


Y 
Yoganirodha, 14. 
Yogapitha, 10. 
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This Index of Proper Names in the Vaddaradhane is intended to be useful 
for the comparative study of the corresponding stories in the other Aridhana 
Kathākośas and also for detecting parallel stories in the other branches of Indian 
Literature. Names of Tirthakaras and Ganadharas as well as Jaina cosmogra- 
phical terms are generally excluded. Some names ending in € are given ending. 


in d so as to help comparison with those in the Prakrit and Sanskrit works. 
Only one reference is given and the references are to the Nos. of the stories. 


A Avanti, 1, 6, 10. 
Abhayaghosa, 7, 12. Avantisukumara, 1. 
Abhayakumira, 14, 15. Avidhi, 2. 
Abhayamati, 12, 14, 15. Avistasena, 16. 
Acali, 2. 4 Ayodhyäpura, 2. 
Agnibhiti, 1. Abhira, 13. 


Acara, 1, 14. 


Agniraja, 11. 
gnirüja Axüdhani, 1, 6, 14. 


Agramandira, 1. 


Agramandirapura, 4. Aryanandi, 2. 
Alambhisa, 4. B s 
Alaka, 4. Baka, 4. 
Alakapura, 2, 14. Bandhumati, 2, 11, 12. 
Amalakantha, 16. Badubbe, 11. 3 
Amarabhadra, 6. š Bahata, 1. 
Amarešvara, 16. ; Bhadrabihu, 6. 
Amitakanta, 14. Bhattimitra, 15. 
Amitaprabhā, 14. š Bhanumati, 2 
Arnrtamahidevi, 2. - Bhiinuvega, 4. 
Amrtasrava, 14. : -  Bhüradhvàja, 4. 
Anga, 2, 9, 14. -  Bhojavarhéa, 7. 
Anangamili, 2. *  Bhürama, 4. 
Anangasundari, 4. *  Bhütaramana, 4. 
Anantamati, 2. Bhutambara, 4. 
Anantavirya, 14: Bindusira, 6, 18. 
Aijanagiri, 4. Boda, 1. 
Agnikü, 5. Bogankarohana, 11. 
Annikaputra, 5 Brahmila, 1. 
Aparijiti, 2, 3. * Buddhadasa, 14. 
Arati, 8. 16 : c 3 
PENS 4. Campanagara, 1, 2, 8, 9,43, 14. 
Ašoka, 6, 16. Candanamalaya, 2 : 
Aévinimata, 1. Cee Te 

i : pta, 6. 
Atibala dna Candralekhā, 4. 


Atiratha, 2. 
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‘Candramati, 1, 4. 
Candrànani, 6. 
Candravihana, 1. 
Candravega, 4. 
Candrasena, 4. 
Candraéri, 4. 
Candrayafa, 4. 
Candrayasi, 4. 
Candavega, 2, 12. 
Caraka, 1. 
Caraninuyoga, 8. 
‘Caturdaga-piirva, 2, 6, 13, 14. 
Cinakya, 1. 
Canakya, 6, 18. 
Cilatamahadevi, 15. 
Cilataputra, 15. 
Cintagati, 14. 
Citrangada, 2. 
“Colangi, 18. 

D 
Daksina Madhura, 2, 5, 15. 
Daksinipatha, 6, 17, 19. 
Dammma, 6. 
Dantapura, 14, 17. 
Dandaka, 16, 17. 
Dayabhadra, 1. 
Damarathi, 2. 
Devadatta, 2. 
Devaguru, 4. 
Devila, 6. 
Dhanada, 2, 19. 
Dhanadatta, 1, 5. 
Dhanadeva, 5. 
Dhanasri, 2, 5, 14. 
Dhanvantari-Visvinuloma, 13. 
Dharani, 2. 
Dharapibhüsapa, 14. ` 
Dharanindra, 14. 
Dharmaghosa, 8. 
Dharmakirti, 8. 
Dharmapura, 1. 
Dhanya, 2. 
Dhirini, 6, 17. 
Dhatrivahana, 2, 14. 
Dravila (visaya), 2, 56. , 
Dravyanuyoga, 1, 8. 
Dronimanta, 14. 
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Durgidcvati, 143. 
Dvüdasaüga, 2, 6, 13, 14. 
Dvaravati, 3, 16. 


E 
Ekacakrapura, 4. 


G 


Gaganatilaka, 14. 
Gaganavallabha, 2. 
Gajakumira, 3, 14. 
Gambhira, 1. 
Gandhabhijana, 2. 
Gandhavati, 1. 
Gandharvadatta, 3. 
Ganga, 1, 4, 8. 
Garudanabhi, 1. 
Garudavega, 14. 
Gaula, 2. 

Gauri, 2. 

Ghuka, 4. 
Girinagara, 2. 
Gomati, 14. 
Govardhana, 6. 
Gunadhara, 4, 10, 13. 
Gunamati, 1, 2, 5, 13. 
Gunasundari, 15. 
Gunottama, 8. 
Gurudatta, 14. 


Halamukha, 14. 
Haridhvaja, 7. 
Hariküta, 4. 
Harinanka, 4. 
Harini, 1. 
Haripura, 1. 
Harigcandra, 4. 
Harivarnsa 7. 
Harivahana, 4. 
Hastinapura, 4, 14. 
Hanita, 1. 
Hemamilini, 4. 
Hemavati, 4. 
Himavanta, 2, 9. 


I 
Iksvakuvarnga, 7, 14. 
Ilamahidevi, 9. 
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Ilaputra, 9. 
Indradatta, 1, 15. 
Indraprabha, 4. 
Indropama, 13. 


J 
Jagadgrha, 1. 
Jaisa, 1. 
Janardana, 17. 
Jaya, 16. 
Jayaghanta, 6. 
Jayanta, 1. 
Jayavarma, 6. 
Jayavati, 2, 15. 
Japuli (sangha), 6. 
Jinadatta, 4, 10. 
Jinamati, 10. 
Jinavarma, 4. 
Jinavadika, 10. 
Jitaranga, 2. 
Jitagatru, 9, 13, 17. 
Jotirvana, 4. 
Jyotirmala, 1, 10. 


K 
Kalakalayata, 1. 
Kalbappu, 6. 
Kalinga, 2, 14; 17. 
Kamalamati, 4. 
Kamalamukhi, 4. 
Kamalatri, 1. 
Kambalaniga, 1. 
Kanaka, 4. 
Kanakacitra, 14. 
Kanakadandi, 4. 
Kanakadhvaja, 6. 
Kanakakanta, 4. 
Kanakamila, 2, 14. 
Kapila, 4. 

Kapila, 18. 
Karahata, 19. 
Karaninuyoga) 8. 
Karnnita, 2. 
Katuki, 14. 
Kaundininagara, 6. 


Kausambi, 1, 7, 8, 10. 


Kau£ala, 1, 2. 
Kahandi, 12. 


Kaficana, 4. 
Kambhoja, 2. 
Kamalata, 14. 
Kinta, 14. 
Kipi, 18. 
Karttika, 11. 
Kasyapi, 1. 
Kasi, 2. 
Kastakuta, 6. 
Kesi, 1. 
Khalimandala, 13. 
Kheda, 10. 
Kiskindha, 11. 
Kirtidhara, 8. 
Kogali, 11. 
Konkana (visaya), 14. 
Kraufica, 11. 
Krttika, 11. 
Krttiküpura, 11. 
Ksirakumira, 4. 
Ksullakamiinasa, 4. 
Kuberakinta, 2. 
Kuberasri, 2. 
Kumbhakaraghata, 17. 
Kumuda, 18. 
Kunala, 2, 6, 14, 19. 
Kurujangana, 2, 4, 14. 
Kuruvarháa, 4, 7. 
L 
Lakemigtha, 4. 
Laksmimati, 4, 11. 
Lalitaghati, 7. 
Lala, 2, 11. 
Logini, 1. 
M 


Madanavega, 14. 
Madanodyana, 4. 
Madhusens, 2. 
Madhusiidana, 2. 
Madhyadesa, 6. 


Magadha, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9,12, 14, 15, 18. 


Mahigiri, 6. 
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Mahendra, 15. 


Mahendradatta, 14, 17. 


Mahendrasirnha, 4 
Mahigagiri, 4. 
Mahodaka, 18. 
Malayasundara, 2. 
Malayavati, 2. 
Mandara, 14, 15. 
Manda, 18. 
Mandaraseni, 4. 
Mangalavati, 9. 
Manogati, 14. 
Manohara, 4, 14. 
Manohari, 1, 2, 13. 
Manohirini, 4. 
Manovegi, 2. 
Manicila, 2. 
Manidevi, 4. 
Matisruta, 2. 
Matsya, 1. 
Mativrata, 18. 
Mayiravarhéa, 7, 18. 
Malava, 2. 
Maruga, 15. 
Meghakita, 2. 
Meghamali, 2. 
Meghamila, 2. 
Mithila, 13. . 
Mitrasena, 2. 
Modili, 1 
Moggalagiri, 2. 
Muktisri, 13. 
Munisuvrata, 17. 


N 
Nanda, 1, 6, 14, 18. 
Nandana, 12, 18. 
Nandavarnáa, 7, 18. 
Nandavati, 16, 18. 
Nanda, 2, 5. 
Nandimitra, 6, 7, 15. 
Nandini, 16. 
Nandivardhana, 18. 
Narapala, 14. 
Narasimha, 14. 
Narmada, 16. 
Nagabbe, 2. 
Nagacandra, 4. 
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Nagadatta, 1, 2. 
Nagasura, 1. 
Nagasri, 1 
Nagathana, 1. 
Nagendra, 14. 
Nüthavarnáa, 7. 
Netramanohari, 4. 
Nijagunadevatà, 13. 
Nila, 1. 

Nilagiri, 14. 


P 
Padma, 18. 
Padmaratha, 6, 13. 
Padmaásri, 6, 19. 
Padmavati, 2, 5, 14. 
Pallava, 2. 
Palikunta]a, 2 
Pallikheda, 14. 
Pangula, 3. 
Pana, 6. 
Paralakuta, 6. 
Pattavardhana, 13. 
Pattavàramaraga. 4. 
Paudanapura, 3. 
Palakapya, 1. 
Pancala, 2 
Pandukanaga, 1. + 
Pandya (visaya), 2 
Pasana, 11. 
Pitaliputra, 1, 6, 18. 
Prabhankari, 2. 
Prabhivati, 14. 
Pradyota, 10, 15 
Prajapala, 5 
Prajiiapti, 2. 
Pratimukha, 4. 
Pratisürya, 2. 
Prathamünuyoga, 8. 
Priyadarsana, 2. 
Priyadargana, 4 
Priyada, 2. 
Priyangu, 2. 
Priyasangama, 4. 
Priyaseni, 2. 
Prthvisri, 6. 
Prthvidhara, 2. 
Pundrayasi, 17. 
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Puravardhana, 6. 
Purusottama, 13. 
R 


Ranga, 2. 
Rasavidaka, 18. 


Rathanipura Cakravilapura, 4. 


Rati, 8. 

Ratibindu, 2. 

Ratnadvipa, 1. 
Rajagrha, 1, 14, 15. -> ` 
Rimadeva, 17. 

Rimilicarya, 6. 
Rudramitra, 15. 


S 


Sahadevi, 4. : 
Sahasraküta, 2, 9, 13. 
Sajjitagiri, 16. 
Salidabharana, 14. 
Sambaraniga, 1. T 
Sambaranigathina, Tana 
Sammeda, 4. š 
Samprati Candragupta, 6. , 
Samüdhigupta, 6, 14, 16. 
Samudravijaya, 2. 
Sanatkumira, 4. 
Sandhyivali, 4. D. 
Sangini, 1. Ta 
Sarasvati, 2. 5 
Sarpasraya, 14. 

Sarvagupta, 15. 
Sarvarujapahira, 13. 
Sarvatobhadra, 1. 
Sarvayasi, 18. 

Saundari, 13, 15. 
Sagaradatta, 2. 

Sagarasena, 2. 

Sagarasetti, 2. 

Siketa, 9. 

Saketapura, 4. 
Siamaliputra, 6. 

Sarasvata, 14. 

Savasti, 14, 17. 
Siddhakuta, 4. 
Siddhirtha, 2, 13. 
Simharatha, 9. 


Simhascna, 6. 
Simhavikrama, 4. 
Sindhu (visaya), 6. 
Siridanna, 9. 
Sitayaksa 4. 
Skandakumara, 17. 
Somadatti, 1. 
Somavarhsa, 7. 
Somasarma, 1, 2, 6, 18. 
Somasri, 6. 
Sopira, 2. 
Sthülabhadracarya, 6. 
Sthülacárya, 6. 
Subala, 1. 
Subandhu, 18. 
Subahu, 14. 
Subrati, 2. 
Subhadra, 1, 6. 
Subhadri, 2, 15. 
Sudargana, 2, 14. 
Sudatta, 1. 
Sudimaka, 16. 
Sudümi, 1. 
Sudharma, 1, 14. 
Suhasti, 6. 
Suhuma. 2. 
Sukausalasvam , 2. 
Sukinta, 14. 
Sukanti, 13. 
Sukesini, 2. 
Sukirti, 2. 
Sukumürasvümi, 1. 
Sumati, 1, 2, 5, 6, 9. 
Sumili, 4. 
Sumanta, 9. 
Sumitra, 1. 
Sunanda, 14. 
Sunandana, 18. 
Sunandi, 4. 
Sundara, 2. 
Sundarapündya, 2. 
Sundari, 2. 
Sundari, 18. 


Suprabhi, 1, 2, 5, 13, 14, 


Suraktiina, 2. 
Suramya, 15. 
Suratha ,4, 6. 
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286 Tamralipti, 13. 

Surata, 2, 3- Tilakasresthi, 5. 

Surastra, 14. Trilokaprajiiapti, 1. 

Surüpà, 2. Trisastigalakipurusa carita, 1. 
sam: = Trivedi, 1 

Sušruta, 1. 


'Tuñgabhadra, 14. 


Suvarmavarma, 2. Thevata (Revata?), 3 


Suvarnabhadra, 14. 
Suvarnadvipa, 1. 


Suvega, 2. Ü 
eat! 4, 6. Udayivata, 1, 10. 
Suvrata, 14, 17, 18. Uddiyana, 15. 
Süradatta, 1, 3. , Ugravarhéa, 7. 
Sürasena, 2. Ujjayanta, 2, 6. 
Süraseni, 2. Ujjeni, 1, 6, 10, 15. 
Süryamitra, 1. Uparicara, 14. 
Süryavarháa, 7. Upasrenika, 15. 
Svayamprabha, 2, 11. Uttara Madhuri, 5, 16. 
Svamitirtha, 11. 
Svamini, 6. ¥ 
Saci, 6. Vajradáda, 14. 
Sakatala, 18. Vajradhara, 14. 
Sasikanti, 4. Vajrapani, 14. 
Sagiprabha, 2. Vajrasena, 6, 13. 
Salmali, 18. Vajravega, 4. 
Salihotra, 1. Valabhi, 6. 
Sivagupta, 4, 6, 13. Vanamila, 18. 
Sivasena, 11. Vaprapüla, 6. 
Sona, 18. Varadharma, 9. 
Srenika, 14, 15. Varasena, 1. 
Sricandra, 18. Varanga, 2. 
Sridatta, 14. Varüügüi, 13. 
Sridattà, 2. Vardhamina, 7, 14. 
Sridhara, 2. Varna, 13. 
Srikanta, 7. Vasanta, 18. 
Srikanta, 2, 15. Vasistha, 4. 
Srimati, 11, 13, 14. Vasudattaz 1. 
Srimala, 4. Vasudeva, 3. 
Sriparvata, 18. ; £ Vasumati, 13, 14. 
Srivarma, 4, 6. Na " * Vasumitra, 1. 
Srivardhana, 7. Vasundhari, 2, 3. 
Sriyadevati, 6. Nasupala, 10. 
Srutasigara, 13. Vatsa, 1, 2, 7, 10. 
Svetapura, 1. i Ç Vaidiśa, 6. 
Syamalati, 2. Vaijayanti, 2, 13. 
Vaika, 1. ^ 

T $ Vainayika, 1. 

'Tapovara, 15. Vaināka, 1. 
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Vaibhara, 15. Viralavega, 2. 
Vamaratha, 13. Visakhacarya, 6. 
Varinasi, 8. Visakhanandi, 6. 
Varuni, 7. Vigala, 7. 
Vayubhiti, 1. Vigvakarma, 14. 
Velasvimini, 6. Visvamati, 14. 
Vengi, 2. 1 Visvasena, 4, 18. 
Venatata, 13. Visnu, 3, 16. 
Videha, 13, 17. Visnusri, 4. 
Vidyuccora, 13. Vistamatsya, 19. 
Vidyudvega, 4. Virabihu, 7. 
Vidyullatà, 2. Viramati, 11. 
Vidyunmili, 2. Virapürna, 1. 
Vidyutprabha, 4. Virasri, 2, 11. 
Vijaya, 2. Vitagoka, 16. 
Vijayabhadra, 2. Vragabhasena, 10, 19. 
Vijayadatta, 14. Vrsabhanka, 1. 
Vijayakumira, 4, 15. Vyala, 17. 
Vijayamati, 13, 14. Vyomaka, 1. 
Vijayanandana, 18. 
Vijaya, 2. Y 
Vijayardha, 4, 14. Yakgadhirta, 1. 
Vijayürdhavati, 4. (Aksadhürta?) 
Vimalamati, 2, 4. Yamadanda, 13. 
Vimalavühana, 4. Yamadhara, 15. 
Vinayamati, 9. Yamapaéa, 13. 
Vinayandhara, 2, 4, 7. Yamunivanka, 16. 
Vindhya, 14, 15, 16. Yafobhadra, 1. - 
Vipulagiri, 14. Yagodhara, 2. 
Vepulasri, 4. Yagomati, 18. 
—— 
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CORRIGENDUM 


PAGE LINE : INCORRECT 

11 29 š si 

24 1 he 

24 1 sher 

39 26 upon 

48 27 ANNIKAPUTRA 
129 18 2 
134 6 in 

154 fn. 10 (i) vaddiradhane 
157 19 giftt 

159 24 Maharastra 
166 ` 30 cittarigar 

170 18 balla 
202 3 : Bh. A. 1262 
205 9 -cakkavilambi 
230 fn. 19 (ii) paper. 

238 fn. 3 Decean 

242 fn. 9 swi hork 

251 32 f 

š Ayer 


CORRECT 
si 
she 
her 


up 
ANNIKAPUTRA 
is 
Vaddaradhane 
gift 
Maharastra 
cittarigar 
balla 

Bh. A, 1262 
-cakkavalamhi 
paper, 
Decan 

his work 

of 
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